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1 Introduction 


It raised men’s hearts in dark hours, and led them to say to one another, 
‘What we have done once, we can do again’. In so far as it did this, the 
legend of the defeat of the Spanish Armada became as important 

as the actual event - perhaps even more important.’ 


Stories echo other stories and acquire meaning in this way. Garrett Mattingly 
ends his bestseller The Armada (1959) - for which he received the Pulitzer Prizein 
1960 - with the words quoted above: he shows that although the sixteenth- 
century sea battle between the English fleet and the Spanish Armada dated from 
alongtime ago, ‘it influenced history in another way’. The American professor of 
European history at Columbia University explains that a ‘golden mist’ has 
magnified the story. The English victory of 1588 has become a ‘heroic apologue of 
the defence of freedom against tyranny, an eternal myth of the victory of the weak 
over the strong’.” In this way, it offered hope and comfort to people during the 
dark hours of World War II: “What we have done once, we can do again’. 

Mattingly had learned much about naval operations during World War II, 
when he served as a lieutenant commander in the US Naval Reserve, and this was 
useful knowledge and experience for his bestseller. Moreover, just as in his 
epilogue, Mattingly narrates 1588 and World War II as ‘echoing events’ in the 
preface: he explains that the idea of writing about the English naval victory over 
the Spanish Invincible Fleet came to him - ‘as it must have come to others’ - in 
June 1940, when the threatening events on the surrounding seas of Great Britain 
were again world news.” 

These examples show that “echoing events’ can be generated by direct cross 
references and by the generative force of metaphor. Echoing national narratives 
can unify various histories by attributing the same meaning to them. That is why 
Mattingly as well as Jan Assmann argue that the way in which history is narrated 
could - in the long term - become more influential than ‘what really happened’.* 


1 Garett Mattingly, The Armada (Boston: Riverside Press Cambridge/Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1959), 402. 

2 Ibid., 402. 

3 Ibid., Preface. 

4 Jan Assmann, Moses the Egyptian: The Memory of Egypt in Western Monotheism (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1997), 9-10. See also: Ann Rigney, The Rhetoric of Historical 
Representation: Three Narrative Histories of the French Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge 
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12 Introduction 


A historical event like 1588 can function as an important anchor in social 
memory due to its narrative form, which has moved away from the particular 
context, bridged temporal distance and received universal significance.” An 
important issue, therefore, is why certain narratives are perpetuated and have 
become a canonized anchor in a nation’s social memory, while others are not. 

This study questions national narratives’ perpetuation, actualization, and 
canonization in the genre of history textbooks. History textbooks are widespread 
media and especially national narratives in this genre have provided many people 
with meaning, memory, and identity. These narratives appeal to people and have 
been extremely explosive in their consequences since the nineteenth century. 
They have often contributed to the mobilization of the masses for war and for 
committing genocides by presenting tendentious myths or distorted under- 
standings of the past, while conversely wars have been major sources of national 
narratives.° National history will most likely remain a central topic in history 
education, despite attempts to implement other perspectives.” A greater under- 
standing of the underlying structures and mechanisms in national narratives, 
and insight into their ‘perpetual construction and reconstruction’ can be helpful 
in ‘defusing their explosive potential’. 

This study is a mnemohistorical analysis and is - next to the content - par- 
ticularly interested in the mnemonic form in which national communities re- 
member, narrate, and transmit the past. It does so by examining the forms of 
‘echoing’ detectable in the schemata and plot structures of national narratives in 
English and Dutch history textbooks published in the long twentieth century. An 
understanding of the ‘sociomental topography of the past” found in textbooks 
not only can help to elucidate how the national past is narrated, interpreted, and 


University Press, 1990); Marek Tamm, ed., The Afterlife of Events. Perspectives on Mnemo- 
history (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015). 

5 Northrop Frye, The Great Code. The Bible and Literature (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1981), 217. Frye uses the word ‘resonance’. 

6 Stefan Berger, “Writing National Histories in Europe: Reflections on the Pasts, Presents and 
Futures of a Tradition’, in Conflicted Memories. Europeanizing Contemporary Histories, eds. 
Konrad H. Jarausch and Thomas Lindenberger (New York: Berghahn Books, 2007), 55-68, 65. 
Parts of this section are also present in Maria Grever and Tina van der Vlies, Why National 
Narratives are Perpetuated: A Literature Review on New Insights from History Textbook 
Research’, London Review of Education 15, no. 2 (2017): 286-301. 

7 Susanne Popp, ‘National Textbook Controversies in a Globalising World’, in History Teaching 
in the Crossfire of Political Interests: International Society of History Didactics Yearbook, 2008/ 
9, eds. Luigi Cajani, Elisabeth Erdmann, Alexander S. Khodnev, Susanne Popp, Nicole Tutiaux- 
Guillon and George Wrangham (Augsburg: Wochenschau Verlag, 2009), 109-122; Mario 
Carretero, Mikel Asensio and Maria Rodriguez-Moneo, eds., History Education and the 
Construction of National Identities (Charlotte, NC: Information Age Publishing, 2012). 

8 Berger, “Writing National Histories in Europe’, 66. 

9 Eviatar Zerubavel, Time Maps: Collective Memory and the Social Shape of the Past (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2003), 2 and 7. 
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Aims and research question 13 


organized in this genre, but it can also reveal why certain events, periods or 
persons have acted as ‘figures of memory’. The latter term refers to culturally 
formed ‘images’ of the past that are significant for a group’s social memory and 
identity. ® These ‘images’ can be transmitted in text as well: historical narratives 
can concentrate on fixed points in the past (such as ‘fateful events’) and the 
meaning of these crystallization points, when touched upon in other narrations, 
can become accessible again.” 


1.1 Aims and research question 


Research has demonstrated that history textbooks often perpetuate ‘traditional 
narratives’, despite new findings and ideas, and contribute to structural amnesia 
and other ways of forgetting in societies.” Sensitive topics of the past are often 
suppressed, ignored or erased.” Explanations have highlighted the role of text- 
books as ‘political vehicles of the state’ and showed how national governments 
have imposed their idea of the ‘right’ knowledge.'* However, the political impact 
on historical narratives is too often taken for granted and other reasons for the 
perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks are easily overlooked.” 
That is why researchers have attempted to use a more inclusive approach and 
directed attention to the idea that national narratives are ‘autonomous’ to a 


10 Jan Assmann, Cultural Memory and Early Civilization: Writing, Remembrance, and Political 
Imagination (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 24. 

11 See also: Jan Assmann and John Czaplicka, “Collective Memory and Cultural Identity’, New 
German Critique 65 (1995): 125-133, 129; Stefan Rohdewald, ‘Figures of (trans-)National 
Religious Memory of the Orthodox Southern Slavs Before 1945: An Outline on the Examples 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius’, Trames Journal of the Humanities and Social Sciences 12, no. 3 
(2008): 287-298, 288. 

12 James W. Loewen, Lies my Teacher Told Me. Everything your American History Textbook got 
Wrong (New York: New Press, 1995); Laura Hein and Mark Selden, eds., Censoring History. 
Citizenship and Memory in Japan, Germany, and the United States (Armonk NY: M. E. Sharpe, 
2000); Ray Raphael, Founding Myths: Stories that Hide our Patriotic Past (New York: The New 
York Press, 2004). 

13 Paul Connerton, ‘Seven Types of Forgetting’, Memory Studies 59 (2008): 59-71. 

14 See for example: Elie Podeh, ‘History and Memory in the Israeli Educational System. The 
Portrayal of the Arab-Israeli Conflict in History Textbooks (1948-2000), History & Memory 
12, no. 1 (2000): 65-100; Elisabeth Erdmann, Luigi Cajani, Alexander S. Khodnev, Susanne 
Popp, Nicole Tutiaux-Guillon and George Wrangham, eds., History Teaching in the Crossfire 
of Political Interests. Yearbook of the International Society for the Didactics of History vol. 29/ 
30 (Schwalbach: Wochenschau Verlag, 2008/2009); Keith A. Crawford, ‘Researching the 
Ideological and Political Role of the History Textbook: Issues and Methods’, International 
Journal of Historical Learning, Teaching and Research 1, no. 1 (2000); Michael W. Apple and 
Linda K. Christian-Smith, eds., The Politics of the Textbook (New York: Routledge, 1991). 

15 Tom Verschaffel and Kaat Wils, ‘History Education and the Claims of Society: An Historical 
Approach’, Journal of Educational Media, Memory and Society 4, no. 1 (2012): 1-6, 2. 
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14 Introduction 


certain extent.'° Historical narratives can be very powerful and partly immune to 
(political) change. National myths can have staying power, even while historians 
and history teachers actively attempt to debunk them in class, blogs, books, and 
television programmes. 

This study therefore aims to shed light on the perpetuation and canonization 
of national narratives in history textbooks from a new angle by answering the 
following research question: How and why are national narratives perpetuated in 
English and Dutch history textbooks between 1920 and 2010? A pilot study con- 
firmed that certain national narratives were indeed perpetuated during this 
longitudinal research period (p. 22), although their length and form varied. 
Consequently, this study does not regard national narratives as fixed entities but 
is interested in their changes and continuities over time. Although English and 
Dutch history textbooks are definitely not apolitical, neither England nor the 
Netherlands has a national system of textbook approval and authorization, un- 
like many other countries. Their governments do not prescribe textbooks and 
schools are free to choose from the open market.” 

By selecting these countries, this study aims to examine the relative ‘au- 
tonomy’ of national narratives. Researchers of folklore have pointed out that the 
main elements of popular tales remained intact - after being transmitted to 
different generations - since these elements disclosed ‘a social memory that 
precedes and transcends any specific act of storytelling’. Ray Raphael, who 
investigated founding myths of the United States, uses the same argument and 
explains that some elements of national narratives have remained the same 
because they surpass the details of a specific story. He writes about the power of 
‘narrative demands’ - the ingredients of a good story - such as heroes, clear 
plotlines and a happy ending. He also mentions the powerful and persuasive 
‘imaginaries’ of national narratives, such as the battle between good and evil, or 
freedom and tyranny.” ‘Even if they don’t tell true history, these imaginings work 
as stories. Much of what we think of as “history” is driven not by facts but by these 
narrative demands.” Some national narratives are simply too good not to be 
told, according to Raphael, since they are good stories. Precisely this feature 


16 Ibid. 

17 Although, the approval from the church played quite an important role as well in these 
countries. 

18 Barry Schwartz, “Where There’s Smoke, There’s Fire: Memory and History’, in Memory and 
Identity in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity: a Conversation with Barry Schwartz, ed. 
Tom Thatcher (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2014), 7-37, 14. See also: Vladimir Propp, Morfologija 
skazky (Leningrad: Nauka, 1928). Translated in English as Morphology of the Tale (Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Research Center, Indiana University, 1958). 

19 Raphael, Founding Myths, 5. 

20 Ibid. Moreover, it is important to keep in mind that historical stories are representations of 
the past but not everything that has happened can easily be represented. 
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Aims and research question 15 


makes them immune to new academic findings and autonomous to a certain 
extent. 

Hence, certain narrative elements play a crucial role in the preservation and 
transmission of national history and are repeatedly reproduced because they are 
powerful, persuasive and socially relevant in the present, for example in the con- 
struction of social cohesion and national identity.” Barry Schwartz, an American 
sociologist who works extensively on social memory, has elaborated on two 
techniques that facilitate the interaction of past and present in narratives: ‘framing’ 
and ‘keying’. He argues that precisely these techniques play an important role in the 
perpetuation of historical narratives: “The coherence of most historical accounts 
results not only from the obdurateness of the reality they represent but also be- 
cause their preservation and transmission processes - keying and framing (...) - 
are so consequential.’”” 

Since this study is interested in the perpetuation of national narratives, it aims 
to scrutinize general ‘narrative demands’ as well as more specific processes of 
framing and keying in the practice of preserving and transmitting these narra- 
tives in history textbooks (see Figure 1 on page 19). An in-depth analysis of these 
elements can shed new light on the question of how and why national narratives 
are perpetuated in this genre. “Narrative demands’ are elements of a powerful and 
persuasive story, as explained above. With the term ‘frame’, I mean schemata of 
interpretation, shared organizing principles that provide recognizable structures 
while making sense of experiences and information.” An example of framing is 
narrating a specific historical battle as a ‘fight for freedom’. In this way, a his- 
torical event receives a meaningful structure by placing it into a larger, recog- 
nizable scheme of interpretation.“ Shared historical memories can become 
frames for the ‘perception and comprehension of current events’ as well.” 

In the interpretative context of framing, keying plays an important role: the act 
of connecting ‘a present person, event, institution or experience to a past 


21 Jeffrey K. Olick and Joyce Robbins, ‘Social Memory Studies: From “Collective Memory” to the 
Historical Sociology of Mnemonic Practices’, Annual Review of Sociology 24 (1998): 105-140, 
129-130; Maria Grever, ‘Plurality, Narrative and the Historical Canon’, in Beyond the Canon. 
History for the Twenty-First Century, eds. Maria Grever and Siep Stuurman (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2007), 31-47, 41. 

22 Schwartz, ‘Where There’s Smoke, There’s Fire’, 15. 

23 Erving Goffman, Frame Analysis. An Essay on the Organization of Experience (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1974), 11. Gregory Bateson introduced the concept of framing in ‘A Theory of 
Play and Fantasy’ (1954). See also: Barry Schwartz, ‘Memory as a Cultural System: Abraham 
Lincoln in World War IP, American Sociological Review 61, no. 5 (1996): 908-927, 911. 

24 Stephen D. Reese, Oscar H. Gandy Jr. and August E. Grant, eds., Framing Public Life: Per- 
spectives on Media and our Understanding of the Social World (Mahwah, New Jersey: Erl- 
baum, 2001). 

25 Schwartz, ‘Memory as a Cultural System’, 911. 
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16 Introduction 


counterpart’.” The established connection and the values associated with it can 


transform the meaning of an event by associating it with the interpretative 
framework of another event.” An example of keying is the term “Black Holo- 
caust’, which directs renewed attention to the history of slavery by mentioning it 
in relation to an ‘event’ that has been regarded as unique in its horror.” Keying 
can be helpful while interpreting unknown or complex events by way of familiar 
and already available codes of memory and narration. The cross reference be- 
tween slavery and the Holocaust is paradoxically based on the ‘unimaginable’ 
nature of the events, demonstrating the latter as a master trauma and its tropes as 
‘a readily recognizable lexicon of atrocity’.” Keying connects ‘otherwise separate 
realms of history’: the established connection and the associated values provide a 
new interpretative context.” 

This research scrutinizes cross references and interrelations between histories 
in textbooks in order to examine the framing and keying process. Information 
about the organization of historical knowledge can uncover associative con- 
nections between histories and expose familiar frames while narrating and in- 
terpreting the (national) past in textbooks. This approach is also useful in clar- 
ifying why specific national narratives are perpetuated since it offers the op- 
portunity to analyse underlying conceptions of history and interpretations of the 
relationship between past, present, and future.” 

In this way, this research aims to contribute to the field of textbook research as 
well: it explores a new approach in textbook analysis that goes beyond a repre- 
sentational analysis of the past that is limited to one event, person, or period in a 
particular section of the textbook. It scrutinizes the frames and keys of national 
narratives in a comparative analysis in order to shed light on the interpretation 
and transmission of history as a meaningful connection between the three time 


26 Tom Thatcher, ‘Preface: Keys, Frames, and the Problem of the Past’, in Memory and Iden- 
tity in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity: a Conversation with Barry Schwartz, ed. 
T. Thatcher (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2014), 1-5, 3. 

27 Goffman, Frame Analysis, 45. Barry Schwartz and others have elaborated on Goffman’s idea 

of keying. The German philosopher and intellectual historian Hans Blumenberg (1920-1996) 

has worked on metaphors as well. See: Hans Blumenberg, Paradigmen zu einer Metaphoro- 

logie (Bonn: Bouvier, 1960). 

Michael Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory: Remembering the Holocaust in the Age of De- 

colonization (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2009), 11. See also America’s Black Hol- 

ocaust Museum in Wisconsin. 

29 Lucy Bond, Frames of Memory after 9/11. Culture, Criticism, Politics, and Law (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2015), 99. 

30 Thatcher, Memory and Identity, 3; Schwartz, ‘Memory as a cultural system’, 911. 

31 To read more about conceptions of history, see also: Robbert-Jan Adriaansen, The Rhythm of 
Eternity. The German Youth Movement and the Experience of the Past (New York: Berghahn 
Books, 2015). 
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dimensions.” This study acknowledges that the meaning of national narratives 
can change while separate entities of a narrative are still perpetuated. This study 
therefore also investigates if, how and why a dominant system of meaning in a 
national narrative can change, for example after large-scale societal trans- 
formations associated with different views on the past, present, and future. 

This section continues with the argumentation for the research period, the 
comparative component, the two selected case studies and various contexts that 
could affect the perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks. Section 
1.2 elaborates on national narratives and section 1.3 sketches various problems 
and challenges in the field of textbook research. A response is formulated in 
section 1.4, proposing a new approach in textbook analysis and discussing the 
processes of framing and keying with insights from different fields such as his- 
tory, memory, and literature studies. The final section 1.5 addresses the sources, 
methods, and general outline of this study. 


Narrative Elements ofa powerful and persuasive story, such as binary oppositions 
demands (e.g. good against evil) and a clear-cut plot. 


Framing Familiar, recognizable schemata of interpretation (e.g. interpreting a 
specific historical event as a fight for freedom). 


Keying Explicit cross references between various events and time periods (e.g. 
‘Black Holocaust’) and recurring plotlines (e.g. interpreting multiple 
historical events as a fight for freedom). 


Figure 1: Discursive analysis of the perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks 


The length of the research period is necessary due to the ‘textbook time-lag’: the 
gap between new findings or ideas and the production of new or revised text- 
books. Furthermore, as this study is concerned with the underlying patterns of 
historical narratives, this research needed to include a substantive time period in 
order to detect continuities and changes. The research starts after World War I in 
1920, because at that time several initiatives for textbook revision were initiated 
to reduce strong nationalistic visions. In 1925, The International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, an advisory organization for the League of Nations, 
suggested a ‘comparative analysis of textbooks in order to revise texts that were 
biased and flawed’.” Three years later, a report on nationalism in history text- 
books was published.” The more recent period of the 1990s is also included as the 
process of re-nationalization played an important role during this time and 


32 Jörn Rüsen, ‘Historical Consciousness: Narrative Structure, Moral Function, and Ontogenetic 
Development’, in Theorizing Historical Consciousness, ed. Peter Seixas (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 2004), 63-86, 67. 

33 Falk Pingel, UNESCO Guidebook on Textbook Research and Textbook Revision (Hanover: 
Verlag Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 1999), 9. 

34 Wilhelm Carlgren, ed., Report on Nationalism in History Textbooks (Stockholm: Magn. 
Bergvalls förlag, 1928). 
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continues to do so today. In the new millennium, many countries witnessed a 
strong revival of national narratives in education as a response to the accusation 
that school history was marginalizing national history and taught a fragmentary 
approach as well as relativistic narratives.” The research therefore ends in the 
year 2010. The longitudinal research period is divided into four, partly over- 
lapping, periods: circa 1920-1940 (the interbellum period and the discussions 
about the goals and consequences of school history in the light of WWI); 1940- 
1965 (the period during and after WWII and the process of Dutch ‘depillariza- 
tion’); 1965-1988 (educational reforms and changes in the historical discipline); 
1988-2010 (the implementation of the National Curriculum in the UK, followed 
by the implementation of national core curricula in Dutch history education at a 
later time). 

A comparative analysis is needed in order to understand the role of the na- 
tional context. Members of a particular culture often remember and narrate the 
past according to the same mental schemata and plot structures as these cultural 
codes are relevant to its members.” Textbooks from England” and the Nether- 
lands are compared because both countries share some important historical and 
educational characteristics. They are nations originating in early-modern times 
and were Atlantic Rim nations in the forefront of commercialization and En- 
lightenment culture.” Both countries were involved in overseas expansions and 
transformed into colonial empires.” Moreover, they were both involved in the 
Atlantic slave trade and the slavery system.“ They also have a population that has 
become more culturally heterogeneous in the past half-century. An important 


35 Joseph Moreau, Schoolbook Nation: Conflicts over American History Textbooks from the Civil 
War to the Present (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2003); Maria Grever and Siep 
Stuurman, eds., Beyond the Canon. History for the Twenty-First Century (Basingstoke: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2007); Terry Haydn, “The Changing Form and Use of Textbooks in the 
History Classroom for the 21st Century’, in Yearbook of the International Society of History 
Didactics (Schwalbach: Wochenschau Verlag, 2011), 67-88. 

36 Zerubavel, Time maps. 

37 In the United Kingdom, textbooks often use the term ‘British history’ for international 

(imperial) contexts; when it comes to state politics the books are predominantly English. John 

G.A. Pocock, The Discovery of Islands: Essays in British History (Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 2005). 

Niek C.F. Van Sas, De metamorfose van Nederland. Van oude orde naar moderniteit, 1750- 

1900 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2004); Linda Colley, Britons. Forging the 

Nation 1707-1837 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005). 

Frances Gouda, Dutch Culture Overseas. Colonial Practice in the Netherlands Indies 1900- 

1942 (Amsterdam: Equinox Publishing, 1995); Andrew Thompson, The Empire Strikes Back? 

The Impact of Imperialism on Britain From the Mid-nineteenth Century (Harlow: Pearson 

Longman, 2005). 

40 Alex van Stipriaan, ‘Disrupting the Canon: The Case of Slavery’, in Beyond the Canon: History 
for the Twenty-first Century, eds. Maria Grever and Siep Stuurman (Basingstoke: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2007), 205-219. 
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difference is the international position of both countries. Although the Nether- 
lands lost its power, England was still a world power in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Differences also include the infrastructure of the history 
profession, the amount of national history in school curricula, curriculum or- 
ganization and the textbook market for commercial publishers. 

Since the 1970s, in both countries historical skills have become important 
components of the history curriculum. A persistent complaint in public debates 
is however that youngsters are not familiar with the history of their country of 
residence. English and Dutch historians have participated in public debates 
about school history and in both countries some groups seem to act out a 
‘counter-revolution’. First in the UK and later in the Netherlands, the government 
initiated the making of a national history curriculum in order to increase the 
knowledge about national history among young people. Policymakers expect a 
chronologically arranged history curriculum with a coherent and uniform na- 
tional narrative; national governments demand the transmission of national 
historical canons to bolster national identity.“ Yet requirements closely linked to 
identity politics are often incompatible with criteria of the historical profession, 
such as distance and critical judgement.” 

All these discussions about history education produced more newspaper 
coverage than any other school subject. However, some generalizations were 
incorrect and a historical perspective was often lacking. Moreover, history edu- 
cation of the past was too easily rejected or looked upon with nostalgia. Sam 
Wineburg also pointed out that studies often focus on what students do not know 
instead of what they do know.” Many discussions about history education are 
normative and have been coloured with simplistic dichotomies, such as ‘tradi- 
tional’ or ‘old’ versus ‘new’ history education. A historical perspective can con- 
tribute to present debates: ‘research with a long-term perspective has the po- 
tential to uncover - and dismiss — these dichotomies’. Although scholars have 


41 Rob Phillips, ‘Government Policies, the State and the Teaching of History’, in Issues in History 
Teaching, eds. James Arthur and Robert Phillips (London: Routledge Falmer, 2000), 10-23. 

42 Jörn Rüsen, ‘Was ist Geschichtskultur? Überlegungen zu einer neuen Art, über Geschichte 
nachzudenken’, in Historische Orientierung: Über die Arbeit des Geschichtsbewußtseins, Sich 
in der Zeit zurechtzufinden [Historical Orientation: on the Work of Historical Consciousness 
to Find Ways in Time], ed. Jörn Rüsen (Köln: Böhlau, 1994), 211-234; Grever, ‘Plurality, 
Narrative and the Historical Canon’; Bruce VanSledright, ‘Narratives of Nation-state, His- 
torical Knowledge, and School History Education’, Review of Research in Education 32, no. 1 
(2008): 109-146; Arthur Chapman and Arie Wilschut, eds., Joined-up History. New Directions 
in History Education Research (Charlotte, NC: Information Age Publishing, 2015). 

43 Sam Wineburg, ‘Making Historical Sense’, in Knowing, Teaching, and Learning History: 
National and International Perspectives, eds. Peter N. Stearns, Peter Seixas and Sam Wine- 
burg (New York: New York University Press, 2000), 306-325. 

44 Verschaffel and Wils, ‘History Education and the Claims of Society’, 4. 
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studied specific periods and domains in English and Dutch history textbooks,” 
longitudinal and comparative research on textbooks’ national narratives is 
hardly available. Hence, this research aims to elucidate this development by 
investigating almost a century. 

National narratives of different nations can be compared in terms of their 
narrative structure and shape.” In order to conduct an in-depth analysis, this 
study focuses on two case studies. The comparison between English and Dutch 
history textbooks is conducted on a meta level, concentrated on how history is 
interpreted and narrated. This research does not aim to examine how a certain 
historical event is differently portrayed in textbooks from different countries but 
instead endeavours to select a historical ‘event’ that is narrated as a national 
‘origin’ story and is still referred to as important in the national context. The two 
selected case studies are both sixteenth-century ‘events’ and share the function of 
being regarded as important for the ‘foundation’ or the continued existence of 
the ‘nation’. Consequently, the hypothesis is that these events play an important 
role in the narrated pattern of meaning and might be referred to in the narration 
of other histories as well. 

After the pilot study’ two case studies were selected. The first was the English 
defeat of the Spanish Armada under the reign of Elizabeth I (1588) in English 
history textbooks. In a complex tangle of religious and political matters, piracy 
conflicts and colonial disputes, many tensions had been building between Spain 
and England when, in 1588, a huge Spanish fleet set sail for England aiming to 


45 Examples for the Netherlands are: Joop Toebes (1987) researched in a comparative study the 
pros and cons of the combination of history with social studies subjects (e. g. civics) in high 
school curricula for Germany, England and the Netherlands after 1945; textbooks are briefly 
discussed. André Beening (2001) explored the image of Germany in Dutch history textbooks. 
Hilda Amsing (2002) investigated changing identities and education ideals of Dutch secon- 
dary schools between 1863 and 1920, focusing on history as a school subject; two chapters of 
this study are devoted to history textbook research. Willeke Los (2012) examined the Batavian 
Revolution in Dutch history textbooks and Alexander Albicher (2012) wrote his dissertation 
about distance and empathy in Dutch history education, 1945-1985. Examples for England 
are Jason Nicholls (2006), Stuart Foster and Keith Crawford (2006). They studied, for instance, 
portrayals of the Holocaust in English history textbooks and international debates in history 
textbooks across cultures from the perspective of comparative education. 

46 See for instance: Krijn Thijs, The Metaphor of the Master “Narrative Hierarchy” in National 

Historical Cultures of Europe’, in The Contested Nation: Ethnicity, Class, Religion and Gender 

in National Histories, eds. Stefan Berger and Chris Lorenz (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 

2008), 60-74, 71. 

The first pilot study examined the Glorious Revolution (1688) in English history textbooks. 

However, this ‘event’ was not perpetuated over time and was missing in several textbooks. 

While this also offers much of interest, the study endeavored to ‘follow’ a certain case study 

over a long time period. After contact with several specialists in history education (UK), the 

Glorious Revolution was therefore replaced by a new case study: the English defeat of the 

Spanish Armada (1588). 
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stop the harm caused to Spanish interests, to overthrow Queen Elizabeth I and to 
end the Tudor establishment of Protestantism. Moreover, the Catholic Philip II 
aimed to put an end to English support of the rebels in the Spanish Netherlands.” 

The second case study includes the start of the Dutch Revolt (1566-1584) in 
Dutch history textbooks.” The Low Countries revolted against the rule of the 
Habsburg King Philip II of Spain, hereditary ruler of the provinces. The begin- 
ning of this revolt is found in 1566 (Iconoclasm) or 1568 (Battle of Heiligerlee). 
Eventually, the seven northern provinces (Calvinism and republicanism) sepa- 
rated from the southern provinces (Catholicism and absolutist rule). Prince 
William of Orange - stadtholder of Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht - played a key 
role in the revolt and the advent of the Dutch Republic. In 1580, Philip II declared 
the Prince an outlaw and put a price of 25,000 guilders on his head. Four years 
later, the Prince was murdered by the Catholic Balthasar Gerards. The revolt 
continued and ended with the Treaty of Münster in 1648, meaning that the Dutch 
Republic was recognized as an independent state.” Due to the length of the 
dispute, another name for this period is the ‘Eighty Years’ War’. 

This study investigates English and Dutch history textbooks published for 
students aged 11 to 14 (Year 7-9, nowadays Key Stage 3 or ‘onderbouw’) in higher 
secondary education. The research is focused on this age group because they are 
generally taught an overview of national history, better enabling a tracing of the 
case studies. Furthermore, the general overview of history was important given 
that this study aims to track the case studies throughout the whole historical 
narrative of a textbook in order to analyse if, how and why the selected case 
studies are referred to and interrelated with other narrated histories. 

Textbook authors live and work in various contexts and their final products 
are affected by many factors and contexts. The pilot study revealed the im- 
portance of socio-political context: history textbooks referred for example to the 
World Wars, processes of decolonization, the terrorist attack of 9/11 and public 


48 Geoffrey Parker, Imprudent King. A New life of Philip II (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


2014). 

49 On 30 April 2013, Prince Willem-Alexander was inaugurated as king of the Netherlands and in 
his first speech as king he referred to the year 1581 as the ‘birth certificate’ of the Netherlands. 
Another example is the exhibition 80 Years’ War. The Birth of the Netherlands held in the 
Rijksmuseum (Amsterdam) from 12-10-2018 to 20-01-2019. The museum aimed to tell ‘how 
the Dutch nation was born’ in order to mark the 450th anniversary of the outbreak of the 
Eighty Years’ War. See also the Dutch television series 80 jaar oorlog in 2018. 

50 Laura Cruz, ‘Reworking the Grand Narrative: A Review of Recent Books on the Dutch Revolt’, 
BMGN - The Low Countries Historical Review 125, no. 1 (2010): 29-38; Judith Pollmann, 
‘Iconoclasts Anonymous: Why Did it Take Historians so Long to Identify the Image-breakers 
of 1566?, BMGN - Low Countries Historical Review 131, no. 1 (2016): 155-176; S. Groenveld, 
Facetten van de Tachtigjarige Oorlog (Hilversum: Verloren, 2018). 

51 See for example: Jacques Dane, ed., 1648: Vrede van Munster. Feit en Verbeelding (Zwolle: 
Waanders, 1998). 
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debates on societal developments and history (e.g. multiculturalism, migration, 
citizenship and identity). Moreover, textbooks exposed tensions between aca- 
demic historians and the relatively new group of experts in (history) didactics. 
Based on this outcome, this study will focus on four selected contexts (see Fig- 
ure 2 on page 25): 1. the socio-political context; 2. the historical disciplinary con- 
text; 3. the educational and pedagogic context; and 4. the narratological context. 
These contexts also mutually affect each other. The first context involves political 
interference with the history curriculum, for example, national and international 
events and accompanying discussions, but does not necessarily refer to direct 
state intervention. The second context refers to academic historiography and to 
changes in the infrastructure of the history profession. The third includes 
pedagogic and moral ideas on school history as well as the rise of history di- 
dactics: disciplinary guidelines for teaching and learning history. This context is 
separated from the second, precisely to analyse their dynamic relationship over 
time. 

Whereas these three contexts refer to possible explanations for the perpetu- 
ation of national narratives in history textbooks (why), the inner circle of Figure 2 
refers to the textual dynamics (how). At the same time, the inner narratological 
circle can function as an explanatory context (context 4), as persistence can be 
located in the ‘textual dynamics of memory itself’ and on how these accounts are 
constructed: ‘Memories form genres that unfold over time by referring not only 
to their contexts and to the “original” event, but to their own histories and 
memories as texts.” Collective memory is path-dependent and affected by 
previous representations of its contents. The next section will explain that na- 
tional narratives in particular are powerful constructs. 


1.2 National narratives 


Since the nineteenth century, the nation-state has been an influential socio- 
cultural framework in the Western world.” In the mid-nineteenth century, his- 
tory education became compulsory in many Western countries and has tradi- 
tionally been seen as an instrument of the state to fortify national identity and 
ideas about nationhood.” ‘Communities are to be distinguished, not by their 


52 Olick and Robbins, ‘Social Memory Studies’, 130. 

53 Piet Blaas, Geschiedenis en nostalgie. De historiografie: van een kleine natie met een groot 
verleden. Verspreide historiografische opstellen (Hilversum: Verloren, 2000); Stefan Berger 
and Chris Lorenz, eds., The Contested Nation. Ethnicity, Class, Religion and Gender in Na- 
tional Histories (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008). 

54 Stuart Foster, Dominant Traditions in International Textbook Research and Revision’, Ed- 
ucation Inquiry 2, no. 1 (2011): 5-20. 
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Figure 2: National narratives in history textbooks are affected by various contexts 


falsity/genuineness, but by the style in which they are imagined’, according to 
Benedict Anderson.” Next to historical legends and fiction, historical scholar- 
ship and school history have been major producers of national narratives and 
have contributed to the process of nation-building. National narratives are (often 
canonized) stories about a nation’s origin, achievements, and the perceived 
characteristics of a national community to make sense of past events and to 
create cohesion in the present with a view to the future.” This study is interested 
in the discursive construction of a national community in the genre of history 
textbooks and how the national identity as well as characteristics of such a group 
are translated over time. 

People construct meaning about themselves, the world that surrounds them 
and the past via narratives.” Narratives place ‘social phenomena in the larger 


55 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities. Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Na- 
tionalism (London: Verso, 1983), 6. 

56 Grever and Van der Vlies, ‘Why National Narratives are Perpetuated’, 287. 

57 Jerome Bruner, Making Stories: Law, Literature, Life (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2002); Jerome Bruner, “The Narrative Construction of Reality’, Critical Inquiry 18 
(1991): 1-21, 4. See also: Ann Rigney, ‘Remembrance as Remaking: Memories of the Nation 
Revisited’, Nations and Nationalism 24, no. 2 (2018): 240-257. ‘Memories are used not only 
for making the nation but also for remaking it.’ 
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patterns that attribute social and political meaning to them’.” Especially the 
analysis of national narratives can help to expose the generated meaning: by a 
particular organization of past experiences and future expectations, a national 
narrative can create continuity and a pattern of meaning in which several events 
and periods can be entered. Narratives can be defined, therefore, as mediational 
in the sense that they are meaning-making cultural artefacts through which 
people give sense to reality.” Next to the fact that narratives interpret reality, they 
can also create a reality: by narratively linking the past, the present and the future, 
stories can add significance to these three time dimensions. Jörn Rüsen explains 
that a historical narration ‘mobilizes the experience of past time, which is en- 
graved in the archives of memory, so that the experience of present time becomes 
understandable and the expectation of future time is possible’. Moreover, Paul 
Ricoeur states that the unity of the three time dimensions in a historical narrative 
creates a continuity which establishes or supports a narrated identity, an ‘attempt 
to obtain a narrative understanding of ourselves’. 

A national narrative will therefore particularly highlight events that mark the 
emergence and the identity of the national collective. Complexities are flattened 
and history is often presented as a univocal story.” It ‘simplifies, dramatizes and 
selectively narrates the story of a nation’s past and its place in the world, its 
historical eschatology: a story that elucidates its contemporary meaning through 
(re)constructing its past.” A national narrative is a group-defining story that 
reaches back into a people’s distant past, aimed at legitimation and glori- 
fication.™ Next to glorification and pride, these stories stimulate forgetting and 
are ‘effective protective shields’ against periods and events that a nation tries to 
obliterate.” They narrate a ‘usable past’: a set of heroes, events and storylines that 


58 Frank Fischer, Reframing Public Policy: Discursive Politics and Deliberative Practices (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2003), 179. 

59 Jens Brockmeier, “Remembering and Forgetting: Narrative as Cultural Memory’, Culture 
Psychology 8 (2002): 15-43; Ignacio Brescó, ‘Giving National Form to the Content of the Past. 
A Study of the Narrative Construction of Historical Events’, Psychology & Society 1, no. 1 
(2008): 1-14. 

60 Jörn Rüsen, ‘Historical Narration: Foundation, Types, Reason’, History and Theory 26, no. 4 

(1987): 87-97. 

Paul Ricoeur, ‘Life in Quest of Narrative’, in On Paul Ricoeur: Narrative and Interpretation, 

ed. David Wood (London: Routledge, 1991), 20-33. 

62 Duncan S.A. Bell, ‘Mythscapes: Memory, Mythology, and National Identity’, British Journal of 
Sociology 54, no. 1 (2003): 63-81, 75. 

63 Bell, ‘Mythscapes: Memory, Mythology, and National Identity’, 75. 

64 Laurie Brand, Official Stories. Politics and National Narratives in Egypt and Algeria (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2014), 9; Michael Morden, ‘Anatomy of the National Myth: Ar- 
chetypes and Narrative in the Study of Nationalism’, Nations and Nationalism 22, no. 3 
(2016): 447-464. 

65 Aleida Assmann, “Theories of Cultural Memory and the Concept of “Afterlife”, in Afterlife of 
Events: Perspectives on Mnemohistory, ed. Marek Tamm (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 
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can be marshalled to serve present needs by shaping popular and understandable 
responses.“ Although national narratives are sometimes seen as stories without a 
narrator, they are ‘grounded in institutions and shaped by ever-present and 
evolving power relations’.” Social structures thus produce national narratives, 
just as these stories in turn construct social structures with inclusion and ex- 
clusion principles reinforced by the use of ‘them’ and ‘us’. 

Furthermore, national narratives can be highly patterned and constituted 
according to the same structure.” This cultural pattern can be dominant and 
remain the same even if the details of the narration change. It functions as 
‘mental equipment’ for the interpretation of past and present events and can 
influence how individuals narrate their lives.” Consequently, some researchers 
speak of a complex national narrative, which is ‘constructed from a set of sec- 
ondary narratives, myths, symbols, metaphors and images’.” Different gen- 
erations can produce historical stories that seem to vary considerably but, when 
taking a closer look, these various narratives might share the same frame or 
underlying pattern. 

This is what James Wertsch experienced when he examined the war memories 
of different Russian generations. Accepting the interpretative and mnemonic 
power of narrative, Wertsch elaborated on the narrative organization of collective 
memory. He argues that specific narratives about different persons, periods and 
events can share the same underlying structure or ‘narrative template’: specific 
narratives about various events and persons, uniquely situated in space and time, 
can be organized around one and the same plot. Various unique histories can 
thus be framed in the same way and these “schematic narrative templates’ can be 
described as strong and influential ‘deep frames’ that were shared by distinctive 


2015), 79-94, 84; Yehudith Auerbach, ‘National Narratives in a Conflict of Identity’, in 
Barriers to Peace in the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict, ed. Yaacov Bar-siman-Tov (Jerusalem: 
The Jerusalem Institute for Israel Studies, 2010), 158-187. 

66 Brand, Official Stories, 10. Anthony D. Smith, Myths and Memories of the Nation (Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1999). 

67 Ibid., 76. See also the argument by Levi-Strauss that myths have no author: ‘they exist only as 
they are incarnated in a tradition’. Claude Lévi-Strauss, ‘Overture to Le Cru et le cuit’, trans. 
Joseph H. McMahon, in Structuralism, ed. Jacques Ehrmann (Garden City, NY: Anchor, 
1966), 41-65, 54. 

68 Jeffrey Olick, ‘From Collective Memory to the Sociology of Mnemonic Practices and Prod- 
ucts’, in Cultural Memory Studies: An International and Interdisciplinary Handbook, eds. 
Astrid Erll and Ansgar Niinning (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2008), 151-162. 

69 Carol F. Feldman, ‘Narratives of National Identity as Group Narratives. Patterns of Inter- 
pretive Cognition’, in Narrative and Identity: Studies in Autobiography, Self and Culture, eds. 
Jens Brockmeier and Donal Carbaugh (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2001), 129-144. 

70 Ibid., 129. 

71 Yaacov Yadgar, ‘From the Particularistic to the Universalistic: National Narratives in Israel’s 
Mainstream Press, 1967-97’, Nations and Nationalism 8 (2002): 55-72, 58. 
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Russian generations even when their accounts differed in narrative details.” 
Wertsch refers to Propp, who analysed Russian folk tales in order to disentangle 
several generalized functions of narratives, such as ‘hero leaves home’ and ‘hero 
and villain join in direct combat’, focusing on the abstract, schematic and gen- 
eralized function of the narrative.” However, Wertsch argues that these templates 
are not universal narrative archetypes but belong to a specific narrative tradition 
within a specific cultural setting.” 

Collective memory thus contains a ‘cultural tool kit that includes a few basic 
building blocks’ instead of lists of specific narratives, according to Wertsch.” 
Stories about the past are often narrated according to these blocks, which means 
that stories may vary in their details but look like replicas as they draw on the 
same general storyline.” This storyline could affect how history is narrated and 
what is selected or left out. There is ‘the tendency to patch the new research into 
the old story even when the research in detail has altered the bearings of the 
whole subject.” 

Although narrative templates can be discerned in different media and genres, 
the specific features of the textbook genre - such as narrating history in a concise, 
understandable, and appealing way - and the attempt to give a general historical 
overview may cause patterns of historical organization to prevail over details. 
However, whereas Wertsch argues that change only takes place at the level of 
specific narratives - in contrast with the level of the schematic narrative template, 
which is dominated by ‘conservatism and a resistance to change” - the dynamic, 
historicized approach of this study challenges Wertsch’s argument and considers 
the possibility of a new narrative template that might arise after drastic changes 
in society or the world. This longitudinal study directs attention to continuity and 
change and argues, in addition to Wertsch’s macro-level and search for the 
nation’s ‘basic’ narrative template”, for a meso-level in the analysis of underlying 


72 James Wertsch, ‘Specific Narratives and Schematic Narrative Templates’, in Theorizing His- 
torical Consciousness, ed. Peter Seixas (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004), 49-63. 

73 James Wertsch, ‘The Narrative Organization of Collective Memory’, Ethos 36 (2008): 120-135, 
123. 

74 Wertsch, ‘Specific Narratives and Schematic Narrative Templates’, 58. 

75 Ibid., 57. 

76 Wertsch, ‘The Narrative Organization of Collective Memory’, 123. 

77 Maria Grever, “Narratieve Sjablonen van Vooruitgang. De Betrekkelijkheid van het Voor- 
oudergevoel in de Historiografie’ [Narrative Templates of Progress. The Relativity of An- 
cestral Feelings in Historiography], in De Last der Geschiedenis. Beeldvorming, Leergezag en 
Traditie binnen het Historisch Metier [The Burden of History. Representation, Authority and 
Tradition in Historical Scholarship], ed. Bert Roest (Nijmegen: Valkhof Pers, 2013), 32-46, 44; 
Herbert Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (London: G. Bell, 1931), 5. 

78 James Wertsch, “Collective Memory and Narrative Templates’, Social Research 75, no. 1 
(2008): 133-156, 151. 

79 Wertsch, ‘Specific Narratives and Schematic Narrative Templates’, 57-58. 
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patterns in national narratives in order to understand the plurality of narrative 
templates within a cultural tradition and their dynamics of dominance over 
time.” 


1.3 The field of history textbook research: problems and 
challenges?' 


Textbook research is a strong international research field. This was already the 
case in the early 1920s, when the League of Nations encouraged comparative 
textbook research on stereotypes and portrayals of the ‘Other’ in order to ac- 
complish international understanding. After the Second World War, UNESCO 
and the Council of Europe continued this type of research.” Since its foundation 
in 1951, the Leibniz Institute for Educational Media (until recently: Georg Eckert 
Institute for International Textbook Research) in Braunschweig (Germany) has 
contributed tremendously to textbook research. Gradually, work in this field 
took on a more detached approach by providing critical analyses of contexts of 
production, content perspectives and discourses. These studies have raised 
questions, for instance, about the relations between power, ideology and his- 
torical knowledge.” International organizations have supported textbook re- 
search on various school subjects and this research has been conducted in a 
variety of disciplines (history, geography, peace studies, education, media 
studies, sociology and psychology), but researching history textbooks has always 
been considered a crucial undertaking in the field generally.” 

History textbooks are educational resources related to the historical dis- 
cipline, produced with the aim to support or - depending on the country - to 


80 See also: Tina van der Vlies, ‘Historicizing and pluralizing Wertsch’s narrative templates: 

freedom and tolerance in Dutch history textbooks’, in Reproducing, rethinking, resisting 

national narratives. A sociocultural approach to schematic narrative templates in times of 
nationalism, eds. Ignacio Brescó de Luna and Floor van Alphen (Charlotte, NC: Information 

Age Publishing, 2022), 23-36. Philpott also distinguishes a meso-level but with a different 

meaning: he contrasts the ‘local’ (meso) with the nation-state (macro) and the individual 

(micro). Carey Philpott, ‘Developing and extending Wertsch’s idea of narrative templates’, 

International Journal of Research & Method in Education 37, no. 3 (2014): 309-323. 

Parts of 1.3 are published in Grever and Van der Vlies, “Why National Narratives are Per- 

petuated’. 

82 Pingel, Guidebook; Jason Nicholls, ‘Methods in School Textbook Research’, International 
Journal of Historical Learning, Teaching and Research 3, no. 2 (2003): 11-26; Eckhardt Fuchs, 
‘Current Trends in History and Social Studies Textbook Research’, Journal of International 
Cooperation in Education 14, no. 2 (2011): 17-34, 18. 

83 Foster, ‘Dominant Traditions’. 

84 Karina Korostelina, History Education in the Formation of Social Identity: Toward a Culture 
of Peace (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2013). 
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determine the contents of formal history teaching and learning, mostly in 
schools. Because textbooks are intentionally written for teaching and learning 
purposes, they contain - implicitly or explicitly - pedagogic and didactic visions 
as well as moral messages. History textbooks give information about agreed and 
preferred values, norms and behaviour; their codes and interpretations are so- 
cially dominant.” ‘History textbooks preserve and communicate cultural truths 
intergenerationally.”® Consequently, they are a rather hybrid object of research, 
not only embedded in the context of a specific discipline with its own cultural 
status, tradition and jargon, but also in the wider context of politics, media, 
(popular) culture, commerce and education. The subject content knowledge is 
automatically accompanied by pedagogical visions and ideas, such as why his- 
tory is important to study. Pedagogy entails any process “through which we are 
encouraged to know’ and is concerned with a certain way of ordering and making 
sense of the world: ‘pedagogy attempts to influence the way meanings are ab- 
sorbed, recognized, understood, accepted, confirmed and connected as well as 
challenged, distorted, taken further or dismissed’.” 

The pedagogical and disciplinary context are connected to ideas on history 
didactics: disciplinary guidelines for teaching and learning history. Since the 
1980s history textbook series often cover three products: 1. the textbook with 
stories, source fragments, images, graphs, maps, references to films and websites; 
2. a workbook with assignments for students, also often including images, graphs 
and maps; 3. a teachers’ guide with explanations of historical topics, references to 
museums and other media, didactic advice and pedagogical tools. Currently, 
textbook series have become even more hybrid as they are expanded with edu- 
cational websites and digital media.” 

Traditionally, history textbooks have a special status: they contain historical 
knowledge generally believed to be what everyone should know. This status of 
authority is often strengthened by the fact that words and sentences seem to be 
objective and impersonal; stories are told by an omniscient narrator and learners 


85 Issit, Reflections on the Study of Textbooks’; Pingel, UNESCO Guidebook, 7; Lässig, “Text- 
books and Beyond’. See also: Keith C. Barton and Linda S. Levstik, Teaching History for the 
Common Good (New York: Routledge, 2004), 91-109. 

86 Dan Porat, ‘A Contemporary Past: History Textbooks as Sites of National Memory’, in Raising 
Standards in History Education. International Review of History Education 3, eds. Alaric 
Dickinson, Peter Gordon and Peter Lee (London, 2001), 36-55, 51. 

87 Roger I. Simon, Teaching Against the Grain: Texts for a Pedagogy of Possibility (New York: 

Bergin & Garvey, 1992), 56 and 59. 

Terry Haydn, ‘The Changing Form and Use of Textbooks in the History Classroom for the 21st 

Century’; Terry Haydn and Kees Ribbens, “Social Media, New Technologies and History 

Education’, in Palgrave Handbook of Research in Historical Culture and Education, eds. 

Mario Carretero, Stefan Berger and Maria Grever (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2017), 

735-753. 
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or readers have a subordinate epistemological status.” Elie Podeh, who re- 
searched Israeli textbooks, describes them as “another arm of the state, agents of 
memory’, and a kind of ‘supreme historical court’ because they ‘decide’ what is 
appropriate to include.” From this perspective, history textbooks are collective 
memory agents of the nation”! Moreover, they function as instruments for so- 
cialization and identity politics.” 

Although history textbooks preserve and communicate ‘cultural truths’,” 
opinions on these can vary widely and history textbook contents have been 
debated for decades. These debates even led to the so-called textbook wars, such 
as in West Virginia in 1974: ‘Schools were hit by dynamite, buses were riddled 
with bullets, and coal mines were shut down.” The more recent ‘textbook wars’ 
of the 1990s and 2000s are another example.” Political elites, opinion leaders, 
churches, historians, education experts and teachers negotiate or even fight 
about which historical topics are relevant and worth being presented in text- 
books, and in what ways. 

This also becomes manifest during major social and political transformations, 
which often leave their mark on the contents and perspectives of history text- 
books. A telling case in this respect is the regime change in post-1989 Russia and 
“the enormous task of revising and rewriting textbooks to adjust to a new reality’ 
which evoked fierce debates over the contents of history textbooks in the mass 
media and professional forums.” More recently, Russian President Putin has 
asked historians to develop a univocal history curriculum, “free from internal 
contradictions and ambiguities’. Critics say the proposed version of history is 


89 John Issit, Reflections on the Study of Textbooks’, History of Education 33, no. 6 (2004): 683- 
696, 689; David Olson, ‘On the Language and Authority of Textbooks’, Journal of Commu- 
nication 30, no. 1 (1980): 186-196, 194. 

90 Podeh, ‘History and Memory in the Israeli Educational System’, 66. See also: Apple and 

Christian-Smith, eds., The Politics of the Textbook. 

Michael Kammen, Mystic Chords of Memory: The Transformation of Tradition in American 

Culture (New York: Vintage Books, 1993); David Lowenthal, The Heritage Crusade and the 

Spoils of History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 

92 Simone Lässig, “Textbooks and Beyond: Educational Media in Context(s)’, The Journal of 

Educational Media, Memory, and Society 1 (2009): 1-20; Simone Lässig and Karl H. Pohl, 

‘History Textbooks and Historical Scholarship in Germany’, History Workshop Journal 67 

(2009): 125-139; Brand, Official Stories. 

Porat, ‘A Contemporary Past’, 36-55, 51; Sam Wineburg, Historical Thinking and Other 

Unnatural Acts: Charting the Future of Teaching the Past (Philadelphia: Temple University 

Press, 2001). 

94 http://americanradioworks.publicradio.org/features/textbooks/ (accessed March 1, 2019). 

95 Stuart Macintyre and Anna Clark, The History Wars (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 2003). 

96 Karina Korostelina, ‘Legitimizing an Authoritarian Regime: Dynamics of History Education 
in Independent Russia’, in (Re)Constructing Memory: School Textbooks and the Imagination 
of the Nation, ed. James H. Williams (Rotterdam: Sense Publishers, 2014), 293-310, 297. 
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»97 


‘highly politicized and grossly distorts the facts’. Another case is the Texas 
Board of Education in the USA, who evoked a heated debate with their plans to 
change the contents of history schoolbooks in 2010. Historians protested since a 
number of the Board’s changes were historically incorrect and politically in- 
spired. Other examples are Japan, Australia, France, Greece and Israel.” 
However, as Barton and Foster have rightly claimed, we must be careful not to 
assimilate different pedagogical contexts and curricular arrangements, ending 
up with misunderstandings about the various national contexts of history edu- 
cation practices.” Although governments control textbooks and history curricula 
in many countries - such as in France, Germany, the USA and Japan - this is not 
always the case. °° Since the political impact on historical narratives is often taken 
for granted, this study is interested precisely in non-prescribed history textbooks. 
William Marsden even pointed to an anti-textbook ethos in British education: 
financial constraints were withholding teachers from using textbooks, while new 
technologies provided them with other teaching methods.'” However, he also 
argues that this anti-textbook ethos is more evident among primary teachers 


97 Albina Kovalyova, ‘Is Vladimir Putin Rewriting Russia’s History Books?’, www.nbcnews.com 
/news/other/vladimir-putin-rewriting-russias-history-books-f2D11669160 (accessed Feb- 
ruary 2, 2017). 

98 Sven Saaler, Politics, Memory and Public Opinion. The History Textbook Controversy and 
Japanese Society (Munich: Ludicium, 2005); Alexander Bukh, ‘Japan’s History Textbooks 
Debate. National Identity in Narratives of Victimhood and Victimization’, Asian Survey 47, 
no. 5 (2007): 683-704; Macintyre and Clark, The History Wars; Nicole Tutiaux-Guillon, ‘A 
Traditional Frame for Global History: The Narrative of Modernity in French Secondary 
School’, in History Education and the Construction of National Identities, eds. Mario Car- 
retero, Mikel Asensio and Maria Rodriguez-Moneo (Charlotte, NC: Information Age Pub- 
lishing, 2012), 109-124; Maria Repoussi, ‘Politics Questions History Education. Debates on 
Greek History Textbooks’, in Yearbook International Society of History Didactics (2006/07), 
eds. Elisabeth Erdmann, Luigi Cajani, Alexander S. Khodnev, Susanne Popp, Nicole Tutiaux- 
Guillon and George D. Wrangham (Schwalbach: Wochenschau Verlag, 2006), 99-110; Porat, 
‘A Contemporary Past’, 36-55, 51. 

99 Keith Barton, ‘History: From Learning Narratives to Thinking Historically’, in Con- 
temporary Social Studies: An Essential Reader, ed. William B. Russell (Charlotte, NC: In- 
formation Age Publishing, 2011). 

100 Linda Symcox and Arie Wilschut, eds., National History Standards: The Problem of the 
Canon and the Future of Teaching History (Charlotte, NC: Information Age Publishing, 
2009); Mark Selden and Yoshiko Nozaki, ‘Japanese Textbook Controversies, Nationalism, 
and Historical Memory: Intra- and International Conflicts’, The Asia Pacific Journal 7, no. 5 
(2009): 1-24; Carla van Boxtel and Maria Grever, ‘Between Disenchantment and High Ex- 
pectations. History Education in the Netherlands, 1968-2008’, in Facing, Mapping, Bridging 
Diversity. Foundation of a European Discourse on History Education Part 2, eds. Elisabeth 
Erdmann and Wolfgang Hasberg (Schwalbach: Wochenschau Verlag, 2011), 83-116; Marc 
van Berkel, Plotlines of Victimhood. Holocaust Education in German and Dutch History 
Textbooks, 1960-2010 (PhD thesis, Erasmus University Rotterdam, 2017). 
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than their secondary colleagues. Moreover, since the 1980s and 1990s several 
English and Dutch textbook series have implemented historical thinking skills 
due to debates between experts in history education and revisions of the history 
curricula. 

History textbook research can be considered as educational/school histori- 
ography with fascinating views on the substantive development of the historical 
discipline and its (inter)national infrastructure.'” But while history textbook 
research attracts a lot of attention in the public arena, it is almost absent in 
handbooks of historiography and philosophy of history. One of the reasons for 
this neglect might be that, traditionally, studies on history textbooks have fo- 
cused on describing change and continuity in the historical representations of 
specific topics. The main questions in this research are: How are people, events or 
processes represented and what/who is marginalized or neglected? Another 
likely reason for this historiographical neglect is that printed textbooks seem an 
outdated resource. Examining textbooks in the age of digital humanities is reg- 
ularly considered antiquarian both as a research object and as a method. Yet 
textbooks are still widely used in the classroom, often in combination with online 
media, such as apps." 

This historiographical neglect might have other causes as well, as evidenced by 
the publication of James Loewen’s Lies my Teacher Told Me (1995). Particularly 
sociologist David Horowitz complained that this book is not “a scholarly work’ 
but ‘a sectarian polemic against the traditional teaching of American history and 
against what the author views as the black record of the American past’.'” 
Loewen’s book - a prize-winning bestseller - was based on a research of twelve 
popular history textbooks in the USA, observations in classrooms and interviews 
with high school students and teachers. He not only revealed mythological, in- 
accurate and Eurocentric histories in the textbooks, but also indicated ignored 
historical themes, such as the American exploitation of enslaved black people. In 
this way he emphasized that American history textbooks favour a feel-good 
(white) perspective. Beyond who is right, the polemic between Loewen and 


102 Ibid. 

103 Raphaël de Keyser, ‘Schoolboek historiografie. Een verkenning’ [Textbook historiography. 
An exploration], in De lectuur van het verleden. Opstellen over de geschiedenis van de 
geschiedschrijving aangeboden aan Reginald de Schryver, eds. Jo Tollebeek, Georgi Verbeeck 
and Tom Verschaffel (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1998), 331-348; Maria Repoussi and 
Nicole Tutiaux-Guillon, ‘New Trends in History Textbook Research: Issues and Method- 
ologies Toward a School Historiography’, Journal of Educational Media, Memory, and So- 
ciety 2, no. 1 (2010): 154-170, 154. 

104 Repoussi and Tutiaux-Guillon, ‘New Trends in History Textbook Research’, 156. 

105 http://hnn.us/roundup/entries/34458.html; http://hnn.us/articles/38162.html (accessed 
March 1, 2019). 
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Horowitz clearly illustrates some wider challenges within the field of textbook 
research. 

First, research on historical representations in this genre tends to reveal what 
is not in the history textbook and what has been distorted or censored.'”° 
However, these studies do not satisfactorily clarify what is in the history textbook 
and why? Second, history textbooks are often measured against the yardstick of 
academic historiography'” and thus seldom praised but ‘frequently criticized as 
inadequate or unworthy’. What many critics quickly forget is that history 
textbooks present, depending on the age of students, simplified versions of 
complex and layered histories because the narratives must be understandable for 
youngsters. Moreover, other genres and media, as well as popular circulating 
narratives, images and myths, can also affect history textbooks. It is therefore 
important not to regard history textbooks as poor substitutes for academic 
historiography but as mediators and adapters of discourses: as a genre, specific 
and complex in itself, fitting into a larger cultural formation.” 

This is not to say that historians and other researchers cannot be right in their 
criticism. However, this judgemental approach is not really helpful in illumi- 
nating why particular narratives are perpetuated and why textbook authors seem 
to cling to ‘old canons’. The aim of this research type is often to adjust textbooks 
instead of understanding their assumptions, narrative plotlines, and how history 
textbooks function in relation to other media such as novels, poems, and films.'' 
For this reason some researchers argue for new types of research questions: in 
order to shed light on textbook structures, a discourse analysis is more helpful 
than criteria such as ‘true’ and ‘false’."” 

A third challenge is the issue of authorship. We need to know much more 
about who has actually written a history textbook, but sometimes this in- 
formation is hard to find. This study also faced the problem that some authors 
from the past can no longer be traced. Moreover, the production of history 
textbooks is highly influenced by commercial interests of the textbook in- 


106 See for example: James W. Loewen, Lies My Teacher Told Me. Everything your American 
History Textbook got Wrong (New York: New Press, 1995); Hein and Selden, eds., Censoring 
History. 

107 Tina van der Vlies, ‘Geschiedverhalen en hun eigen dynamiek. Schoolboeken als zelfstandig 
genre’ [Historical narratives and their power. Textbooks as a distinct genre], Kleio 55, no. 1 
(2014): 30-35. 

108 Ann Low-Beer, ‘School History, National History and the Issue of National Identity’, In- 
ternational Journal of Historical Learning, Teaching and Research 3, no. 1 (2003): 1-7, 3. 

109 Tina van der Vlies, ‘Echoing National Narratives in English History Textbooks’, in Palgrave 
Handbook of Research in Historical Culture and Education, eds. Mario Carretero, Stefan Berger 
and Maria Grever (Basingstoke, Palgrave Macmillan, 2017), 243-258, 254. 
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111 See for example: Thomas Höhne, Schulbuchwissen. Umrisse einer Wissens- und Medi- 
entheorie des Schulbuches (Frankfurt am Main: Verlag Goethe-Universität, 2003). 
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dustry." Sometimes publishing companies hire ghost authors and make 
agreements with professional historians to lend their names. The various forms 
of authorship not only influence the historical content and the quality of as- 
signments, but might also offer an explanation for the practice of duplicating 
familiar narratives. The fourth challenge is connected to the ‘consumers’’*: how 
do frames and keys in history textbooks impact teachers’ and students’ views of 
the past? 

Furthermore, several scholars have indicated the lack of generic methods in 
the field of textbook research. In 1999 former GEI director Falk Pingel published 
a methodological guidebook for textbook research. Four years later, Nicolls ar- 
gued that methods are still ‘rarely discussed clearly and in depth’, an issue that 
‘remains a gaping hole in the field’.''* Nowadays, several researchers have tried to 
overcome this gap by being more explicit about their analysis and with attempts 
to develop (digital) tools for textbook analysis. Scholars use quantitative as well as 
qualitative software to code the content of textbooks and to examine the char- 
acteristic vocabulary of a certain discourse.’ Hence, history textbook research is 
an increasingly flourishing field and guidelines for a systematic analysis of 
textbooks are still being further refined.” 

This study aims to contribute to the methodological ‘gap’ as well as to the first 
two challenges by proposing a new approach to textbook analysis. An analysis of 
the ‘narrative conception of history textbooks may open hidden dimensions’, 
argued Bert Vanhulle in 2009, and he explains that such an analysis needs a 


112 Moreau, Schoolbook Nation. Karen Ghonem-Woets, Boeken voor de katholieke jeugd. Ver- 
zuiling en ontzuiling in de geschiedenis van Zwijsen en Malmberg (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 
2011). 

113 Recently consumers have been receiving more attention: Mario Carretero, Cesar López, 
Maria F. Gonzalez and Maria Rodriguez-Moneo, ‘Students’ Historical Narratives and 
Concepts About the Nation’, in History Education and the Construction of National Iden- 
tities, eds. Mario Carretero, Mikel Asensio and Maria Rodriguez-Moneo (Charlotte, NC: 
Information Age Publishing, 2012), 153-170; Marc Kropman, Carla van Boxtel and Jannet 
van Drie, ‘Small Country, Great Ambitions. Prospective Teachers’ Narratives and Knowledge 
about Dutch History’, in Joined-Up History: New Directions in History Education Research, 
eds. Arthur Chapman and Arie Wilschut (Charlotte, NC: Information Age Publishing, 2015), 
57-84; Karel Van Nieuwenhuyse and Kaat Wils, ‘Historical Narratives and National Iden- 
tities. A Qualitative Study of Young Adults in Flanders’, Belgisch Tijdschrift voor Nieuwste 
Geschiedenis XLV, no. 4 (2015): 40-73; Dick van Straaten, Arie Wilschut and Ron Oostdam, 
‘Connecting Past and Present Through Case-comparison Learning in History: Views of 
Teachers and Students’, Journal of Curriculum Studies 50 (2018): 1-21. 

114 Nicholls, ‘Methods in school textbook research’, 25. 

115 See for example: Inari Sakki, ‘Social Representations of European Integration as Narrated by 
School Textbooks in Five European Nations’, International Journal of Intercultural Rela- 
tions 43 (2014): 35-47. 

116 See for example: Eckhardt Fuchs and Annekatrin Bock, The Palgrave Handbook of Textbook 
Studies (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2018). 
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different methodology since the whole textbook is the object of research rather 
than specific parts.’ He is interested in locating the start and the end of the 
narratio, and wonders, for example, whether history has a fons - ‘a well from 
which the current of history springs’ - and if so, in what direction? This study 
investigates history textbooks as a narrative unity and aims to elaborate on the 
narratological approach to textbook analysis, as will be explained in the next 
section. 


1.4 Towards a new approach in textbook analysis 


This study draws attention to textbook narrations that combine different his- 
tories, places and times in a productive way to generate meaning from historical 
combinations.’ Since the ‘social meaning of past events is essentially a function 
of the way they are structurally positioned in our minds vis-a-vis other events’,'”” 
this research examines the interrelations between histories in order to shed light 
on recurrent systems of meaning and networks or knots of memory in text- 
books.'” This new approach can thus offer insight into the perpetuation of 
national narratives in this genre from a different angle. An in-depth analysis of 
the frames and keys in national narratives can elucidate how certain events and 
persons have functioned as ‘anchors’ in the narration, interpretation and or- 
ganization of history in textbooks. Especially during times of crises and change 
- when groups face new experiences and challenges - ‘established exemplars’ can 
be helpful in making sense of present experiences, providing a sense of continuity 
and common identity.” 

Interactions between past and present in historical narratives show people 
where they come from and where they are heading, illustrating that difficult 
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118 I have used the notion of multidirectional textbook narratives in: Tina van der Vlies, 
‘Multidirectional War Narratives in History Textbooks’, Paedagogica Historica 52, no. 3 
(2016): 300-314. 

119 Zerubavel, Time Maps, 7. 

120 Schwartz writes about memory networks in Barry Schwartz, ‘Collective Memory and History: 
How Abraham Lincoln Became a Symbol of Racial Equality’, The Sociological Quarterly 38, 
no. 3 (1997): 469-496, 471. See also: Michael Rothberg, ‘Introduction: Between Memory and 
Memory: From Lieux De Mémoire to Noeuds De Mémoire’, Yale French Studies, no. 118/119 
(2010): 3-12. 

121 Tom Thatcher, Memory and Identity, 2. 
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situations have occurred before and what the outcome could or should be in the 
future. The generated continuity between past and present in a narrative estab- 
lishes an emotional as well as a logical relationship between the two periods. This 
can be dangerous; for example, when decision-makers see a current event from 
the perspective of the past, they tend to narrow their thinking and to filter out the 
information that does not fit in.'”” History is a shaping power, and especially the 
ways in which history is framed and keyed play an important role in the con- 
struction of social reality.“ 

Researchers from different fields - such as history, memory studies, literature, 
and sociology - have examined how memories of different periods can inter- 
mingle. An example is Michael Rothberg, who uses the notion of ‘multidirec- 
tional memory’. Rothberg develops his idea as a counterweight to the viewpoint 
of collective memory as a competitive zero-sum struggle in which memories can 
only be either included or excluded. New events or histories gain attention not 
only by replacing others (competitively) but also by starting a conversation with 
already dominant memories and histories (interactively). He thus examines 
the “dynamic transfers that take place between diverse places and times during 
the act of remembrance.” 

Another notion for the same process is ‘palimpsest memories’, used by Ro- 
salind Shaw in her research into memories of the slave trade in Sierra Leone. She 
demonstrates that these memories have been (re)shaped by other experiences, 
such as colonialism and the rebel war, and argues that ‘phantoms from different 
layers of time flow into each other and make hitherto invisible realities appar- 
ent.” Shaw elaborates on the work of Jan Vansina, who used the notion of 
‘palimpsest tradition’ to stress the ‘borrowed elements’ in a text, elements of 
different times. He compares it with an old house that can be fashioned to current 
ideas, but only by a certain degree.'” 


122 David H. Petraeus, ‘Lessons of History and Lessons of Vietnam’, Parameters 16, vol. 3 
(1986): 43-53, 50. 

123 Ernest May showed how ideas about the past influenced American foreign policy. Truman 
compared the threat posed by Stalin in the 1940s with the threat posed by Hitler in the 1930s. 
Ernest R. May, Lessons of the Past: The Use and Misuse of History in American Foreign Policy 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1973). More recently, the Vietnam analogy was used to 
describe the situation in Iraq. Yuen Foong Khong, Analogies at War: Korea, Munich, Dien 
Bien Phu, and the Vietnam Decisions of 1965 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 

124 Schwartz, ‘Collective Memory and History’, 471. 

125 Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory, 11. 

126 Rosalind Shaw, Memories of the Slave Trade: Ritual and the Historical Imagination in Sierra 
Leone (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2002), 264. 

127 Jan Vansina, ‘Comment: Traditions of Genesis’, Journal of African History 15, no. 2 (1974): 
317-322, 320. 
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Already in 1845, Thomas De Quincey described memory as a palimpsest, with 
different layers of ideas, images and feelings." A palimpsest is a manuscript that 
is written over repeatedly: parchment was strong but expensive, so it was washed 
or scraped and used again. Despite these attempts to remove the ‘old’ writing, it 
was often still visible and could lead to a layered text over a period of time. Since 
then, this concept has been used in different areas such as architecture, genetics, 
literature and memory studies. 

Recently, the palimpsest metaphor regained new attention by Max Silverman 
who published his book Palimpsestic Memory in 2013. Silverman also discusses 
borrowed elements from the past: he shows that the present is shadowed or 
haunted by ‘a past which is not immediately visible but is progressively brought 


into view’.'” 


The relationship between present and past therefore takes the form of a super- 
imposition and interaction of different temporal traces to constitute a sort of composite 
structure, like a palimpsest, so the one layer of traces can be seen through, and is 
transformed by, another. Second, the composite structure in these works is a combi- 
nation of not simply two moments in time (past and present) but a number of different 
moments, hence producing a chain of signification which draws together disparate 
spaces and times.” 


It is important to remark that these studies highlight a process that cannot be 
discussed simply in terms of drawing historical analogies. The latter are often 
criticized and discussed in relation to the uniqueness of certain events, leading to 
questions about comparability, such as which historical event was ‘worse’ or 
more ‘important’ than another. Rather than becoming embroiled in these dis- 
cussions and writings that examine whether the meaning of A is really analogous 
to B, the notions of multidirectional and palimpsestic memory stress the process 
of the new, productive meaning that occurs when one element is seen through 
and transformed by another. 

Moreover, instead of a comparison between two moments in time (as in a 
single historical analogy), the chain of signification is derived from a combina- 
tion of cross references and interconnections between histories.'”' Distinct mo- 


128 Sarah Dillon, The Palimpsest. Literature, Criticism, Theory (London: Continuum, 2007), 1. 

129 Max Silverman, Palimpsestic Memory: The Holocaust and Colonialism in French and 
Francophone Fiction and Film (New York: Berghahn Books, 2013), 3. 

130 Ibid. 

131 See also the remark of Max Silverman on page 4: ‘I have chosen the term “palimpsestic 
memory” to discuss this hybrid form because, of all the figures which connects disparate 
elements through a play of simililarity and difference (analogy, metaphor, allegory, montage 
and so on), the palimpsest captures most completely the superimposition and productive 
interaction of different inscriptions and the spatialization of time central to the work of 
memory that I wish to highlight.’ 
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ments in time and space are recomposed into a “different spatio-temporal con- 
figuration’.'”” The “history which returns” to shadow the present (...) condenses 
different moments, and recreates each due to the connection between them’.'” 
Furthermore, Barry Schwarz argues that these interpretative processes are more 
than a new word for analogical thinking since they transform memory ‘into a 
cultural system’: it is a public “discourse that flows through the organizations and 
institutions of the social world’. ** This discourse is thus widespread and prob- 
ably visible in the genre of history textbooks as well. 

This study examines to what extent cross references occur between histories in 
English and Dutch textbooks and analyses them against the background of the 
theoretical contexts discussed, focusing on the techniques of framing and keying 
since they facilitate the interaction of past and present. This research pays special 
attention to the configuration of time (diachronic and synchronic) in textbook 
narrations as an element in the formation of a narrative plot.” The empirical 
chapters will further elaborate on the discourse time of the specific textbook 
series: how is the sequence of events presented? Why do some textbook authors 
deliberately portray them out of chronological order and interrupt the sequence 
by referring backwards and forwards in time? Narratives can reorder events and 
include elements from outside the direct ‘story’, for example to increase the 
dramatic effect or to be better able to recount what is going on. A narrative is thus 
“a kind of organizational scheme expressed in story form’, and by means of the 
plot several events can be related to each other in a meaningful and coherent 
way. °° 

The French literary theorist Gérard Genette uses the term ‘anachrony’ to 
denote disarrangements at the level of chronological order. He distinguishes 
flashbacks to earlier points (analepsis) and fast-forwards to later moments 


132 Silverman, Palimpsestic Memory, 3. 

133 Ibid., 3-4. 

134 Schwartz, ‘Memory as a cultural system’, 911. 

135 Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, Volume 2, trans. Kathleen McLaughlin and David Pel- 
lauer (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1985), originally published as Temps et 
Récit, Tome 2 in 1984. Maria Grever, De enscenering van de tijd. Oratie Erasmus Universiteit 
Rotterdam (Rotterdam: Overbosch, 2001); Maria Grever and Harry Jansen, De ongrijpbare 
tijd: temporaliteit en de constructie van het verleden (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001); Jonathan 
Carter, “Telling Times: History, Emplotment, and Truth’, History and Theory 42, no. 1 (2003): 
1-27; Zerubavel, Time Maps; Berber Bevernage, History, Memory, and State-Sponsored Vi- 
olence: Time and Justice (New York: Routledge, 2012); Maria Grever and Carla van Boxtel, 
Verlangen naar tastbaar verleden. Erfgoed, onderwijs en historisch besef (Hilversum: Ver- 
loren, 2014). 

136 Donald E. Polinkhorne, Narrative Knowing and the Human Sciences (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1988), 13. 
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(prolepsis) in the chronological sequence of events.” According to the French 
philosopher Paul Ricoeur, the temporal composition of a narrative with flash- 
backs and fast-forwards is governed by the meaning of the work as a whole.” Asa 
result, the anachrony of a narrative that interacts between different histories, 
times and places becomes a ‘quality’: its bringing together of now and then, here 
and there - is actually the source of its powerful creativity, its ability to build new 
worlds out of the materials of older ones.”'”” Events from different time periods 
can be interrelated on the basis of the same plot or the main storyline; this 
returning plot can transcend historical boundaries and function as a frame of 
reference while interpreting the present and the future as well. As a result, Berber 
Bevernage argues that a ‘persisting “past” does not simply deconstruct the no- 
tions of absence and distance; rather, it blurs the strict delineation between past 
and present and thereby even questions the existence of these temporal di- 
mensions as separate entities’. 

Next to chronological order, Genette also discusses frequency. An event may 
occur once and be narrated once (singular), occur n times and be narrated n 
times (multiple) or occur n times but be narrated once (iterative). An example of 
the latter is the marginal presence of internal struggles and related victims in a 
national narrative that is primarily presented as a fight against a foreign enemy. 
Another possibility is that an event occurred once and is narrated n times (re- 
petitive). For example, the English defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 occurred 
once, but this sixteenth-century event can be narrated repetitively in an English 
textbook series and several different historical happenings (unique in time and 
context) can be portrayed as ‘echoing events’. By analysing these forms of 
‘echoing’ and the generated chain of meaning, this study aims to contribute to the 
debate about the perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks from a 
different angle. 


1.5 Sources, methods, and outline of the study 


Since neither England nor the Netherlands has a system of approving history 
textbooks, their textbook markets are wide-ranging. Due to the quantity of 
history textbooks, this study works with a textbook sample that consists of twelve 
English and twelve Dutch history textbook series, published in the period be- 
tween 1920 and 2010 (see Appendix I and II - in total 225 books). Most of these 


137 Gérard Genette, Narrative Discourse: An Essay in Method (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1983). 

138 Ricoeur, Time and Narrative 2, 83. 

139 Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory, 5. 

140 Bevernage, History, Memory, and State-Sponsored Violence, 5. 
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history series not only include textbooks but also workbooks and teacher guides. 
Although neither England nor the Netherlands records official figures of printed 
and sold textbooks, this sample aims to include textbook series that were ‘long- 
sellers’ or ‘bestsellers’ to a certain extent“! The intention in this study was not to 
create a full and representative textbook sample in order to present a complete 
overview of this period. Instead, this longitudinal and comparative study en- 
deavours to explore a new method of textbook analysis in order to further the 
debate about the perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks. 

Several English and Dutch teachers, as well as other specialists in the field of 
history education, gave advice about these ‘long-sellers’ and ‘bestsellers’. They 
also advised the inclusion of a variety of textbooks series, on both a chronological 
and a thematic basis. Another valuable resource were the English handbooks for 
history teachers. These handbooks arrange textbook series under the header 
‘chronological arrangement’ or ‘topical arrangement’. They contain a selection of 
history textbook series, with reviews of these. For example, the editors of the 1962 
Handbook for History Teachers mention that, due to the limited space available, 
“the reviewers have only been able to include a few of the many series in current 
circulation’.'* The reviewers also included ‘old but still useful’ series, such as The 
Kingsway Histories for Seniors, first published in 1935: “The inclusion of some 
older series in the first section reflects the relative scarcity of good narrative 
histories.”“* Given that this series (1935) was deemed worth reviewing and re- 
printing until the 1960s, it is part of the English textbook sample. 

To sum up, the English and Dutch textbook samples are based on the following 
criteria: history textbook series organized both chronologically or thematically, 
written for students aged 11-14 years in upper secondary schools between 1920 
and 2010, reprinted over a certain length of time and/or published at publishing 
houses with different (religious) backgrounds. The sources were gathered at 
various institutions and libraries, such as the National Museum of Education in 
Dordrecht, the Historical Didactics Collection at the Erasmus University Rot- 


141 I contacted several publishing houses, but they could not or did not want to hand over any 
figures of printed and/or sold history textbooks. 

142 Stuart Foster (Executive Director of the First World War Centenary Battlefield Tours Pro- 
gramme and the UCL Centre for Holocaust Education), Terry Haydn (Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of East Anglia), Joke van der Leeuw-Roord (former director of 
EUROCLIO), Dean Smart (Senior Lecturer in History and Citizenship Education at the 
University of the West of England, Bristol). I also thank Dirkjan van den Berg: he provided a 
general overview of Dutch history textbooks at the Dutch national museum of education, 
since the 1920s. Dirkjan van den Berg, Geschiedenisschoolboeken in het Onderwijsmuseum 
(Internship report, 2012). 

143 Wyndam H. Burston and Cyril W. Green, eds., Handbook for History Teachers (Fakenham, 
Norfolk: Cox and Wyman, 1962), 145. 

144 Ibid., 148. 
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terdam, the Leibniz Institute for Educational Media in Braunschweig (GEI in 
Germany), the Everton Library at the University of Cambridge (Faculty of Ed- 
ucation), the Falmer Library at the University of Brighton, the Institute of Ed- 
ucation (IoE) in London, and the British Library. For an analysis of the context, 
several primary sources have also been studied, such as newspapers, handbooks 
and government papers (see ‘other primary sources’ in the list of sources and 
literature). 

This study uses an integrated approach and discourse analysis to scrutinize 
how, why and where the selected sixteenth-century case studies occur in the 
textbook, workbook or teacher’s guide. It scrutinizes plot structures in English 
and Dutch textbook series by close reading, textual and visual analysis of the 
main text, opening stories, short biographies, paratext and assignments. Next to 
an analysis of flashbacks and fast-forwards in the textbooks’ organization and 
narration of national history, this study also focuses on narrated ‘turning points’ 
since they mark an end as well as a new beginning in the composition of a 
national narrative. As Zerubavel has argued: “Temporal discontinuity is a form of 
mental discontinuity, and the way we cut up the past isthus a manifestation of the 
way we cut up mental space in general’.* Turning points underscore dis- 
continuous time experiences in people’s lives and are important anchors in 
mnemonic communiities.'” 

Besides an analysis of the formation of time - the configuration of subjectively 
experienced and objectively measurable time!” - the geographic scale is also 
taken into account: to what extent is the English or Dutch nation placed in a 
European or global setting? Furthermore, the integrated approach gives insight 
into the selection and naming of events and persons as well as metaphors like ‘Sea 
Beggars’ and ‘sea dogs’. Next to the use of colligatory concepts - higher order 
concepts that organize history in a thematic way, such as ‘Golden Age’ - 
textbook authors might use more explicit metaphors for history itself, such as 
journey’. These metaphors can elucidate conceptions of history and play an 
important role in the framing process: they draw ‘the audience into viewing the 
situation through the conceptual lens proposed by the person who utters it.’'” 


145 Zerubavel, Time Maps, 85. 

146 Maria Grever, De enscenering van de tijd, 11, 18. 

147 Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, Volume 2; Grever, De enscenering van de tijd; Grever and 
Jansen, De ongrijpbare tijd; Carter, “Telling Times: History, Emplotment and Truth’. 

148 William H. Walsh, An Introduction to Philosophy of History (London: Greenwood Press, 
1951); Harry Jansen, Triptiek van de tijd. Geschiedenis in drievoud (Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2010), 
243. 

149 Michael Hanne, ‘An Introduction to the “Warring with Words” Project’, in Warring with 
Words: Narrative and Metaphor in Politics, eds. Michael Hanne, William Crano and Jeffery 
Mio (New York: Psychology Press, 2014), 1-50, 24; George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, 
Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980). 
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While this research is primarily focused on texts, maps, graphs, and illus- 
trations are also taken into account as they can contradict or confirm the textual 
plot.'” Pictures can play an important role in the processes of framing and keying 
in history textbooks: for example, pictures of a twentieth-century event can be 
placed within the framework of a sixteenth-century narrative in order to compare 
histories or to create a chain of signification through time. Consequently, the 
paratext and complete layout of a series are relevant in these processes of re- 
contextualization and interdiscursivity. 

The following chapters contain the analysis of the twenty-four textbook series 
selected. Discussions on educational and pedagogic developments in relation to 
the historical academic discipline and wider societal (political) issues precede the 
textbook analysis. The first two sections are concerned with English history 
education and the analysis of English history textbooks, followed by two sections 
on Dutch history education and accompanying textbooks. Some chapters con- 
tain a fifth section in which English as well as Dutch textbooks are discussed in 
relation to a (shared) narrative model. Chapter Two is concerned with the period 
between 1920 and 1940 and the role of national narratives in the aftermath of 
World War I. The period between 1945 and 1965 is the central focus of Chapter 
Three. Whereas World War II had generated feelings of superiority in Great 
Britain, the Nazioccupation had created the opposite in the Netherlands. Chapter 
Four is concerned with the period between 1965 and 1988, in which national 
narratives became contested issues. The central heroic actor of previous trans- 
mitted national narratives almost disappeared in both countries. Next to 
changing ideas about the nation, the narratives themselves were at stake. This 
discussion is often simply summarized as a fight between ‘factual stories’ and 
‘skills’. The last empirical chapter discusses the contemporary period between 
1988 and 2010. This is a very recent period for a historical analysis but cannot be 
neglected in view of the central topic of this study: a longitudinal analysis of the 
perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks. The last chapter pro- 
vides a synthesis and aims to elucidate how and why these narratives are per- 
petuated in English and Dutch textbooks during the long twentieth century. 


150 Gunther Kress and Theo van Leeuwen, Reading Images - The Grammar of Visual Design 
(London: Routledge, 2006), 23. For more information about iconic images in Dutch history 
textbooks, see: Martijn Kleppe, Canonieke icoonfoto’s. De rol van (pers)foto’s in de Ne- 
derlandse geschiedschrijving (Delft: Eburon, 2013). 
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2 National narratives and the aftermath of World War I, 
1920-1940 


Take my drum to England, hang it by the shore, 

Strike it when your powder’s running low. 

If the Dons sight Devon, TIl quit the port of Heaven 

And drum them up the Channel as we drummed them long ago.” 


The famous poem ‘Drake’s Drum’, written by the English poet, novelist, and 
historian Henry John Newbolt (1862-1938), entered several English history 
textbooks. The poem describes the legend of Drake’s drum, which proclaims that 
an echoing drumbeat can be heard when England is in peril. People heard a drum 
on the night before the Battle of Trafalgar against Napoleon in 1805 but also at the 
start of World War I in 1914 and at the Dunkirk Evacuation in 1940 during World 
War II. The beat is said to come from a snare drum, which Sir Francis Drake 
(1540-1596) used to call his men to action as he was circumnavigating the world. 
His drum has become an icon of English folklore and can still be seen at Buckland 
Abbey in Devon where the English sea captain lived for fifteen years. As Drake 
was one of the legendary sea heroes in the famous defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588, legend has it that Drake will return to save England once again when his 
drum is beaten or, in a recent version, that the drum beats itself in times of 
national crisis. 

The fictionalized national narrative of Drake’s invincible, immortal spirit 
became widespread as a result of Henry Newbolt’s poem, which was first printed 
in 1897 in Admirals All, And Other Verses. This volume contained twelve poems, 
six of which celebrated Britain’s heroic naval past. It was an instant success, and 
he continued to write about naval themes and warfare, stressing the courage of 
sailors and soldiers. During World War I, Newbolt was recruited by Britain’s War 
Propaganda Bureau to influence public opinion in favour of the war, and “Drake’s 
Drum’ was reprinted. Despite their unreal aspects, fictional national narratives 
can create a reality: they are recognizable and have the power to inspire and to 
mobilize people." The poem functioned as Drake’s drum itself, Newbolt later 
wrote in his memoirs, as it helped the nation at a time of crisis.” 


151 Henry Newbolt, ‘Drake’s Drum’, in Admirals All, And Other Verses (1897). 

152 See also: Ann Rigney, ‘Fiction as Mediator in National Remembrance’, in Narrating the 
Nation. Representations in History, Media and the Arts, eds. S. Berger, L. Eriksonas and 
A. Mycock (Oxford: Berghahn Books, 2008), 79-96. 
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This was also the case during World War II. In the middle of the Battle of 
Britain in August 1940, the BBC broadcast a programme called Drake’s Drum. 
Moreover, advertisements for Brewster Bermuda and Buccaneers - aircraft types 
that were used for bombing - also referred to the famous legend: entitled ‘Echo 
of Drake's Drum’ and displaying a faded Sir Francis playing his drum (see next 
page). The forefront showed a fleet of seven planes, flying in V-formation, with 
the caption: 


Today the roar of aircraft engines answers the echo of Drake’s drum as the forces of the 
United Nations gather their strength for attack. Flying fleets (...) are arming the Allies 
with smashing weapons to blast the enemy.'” 


The fictionalized national narrative around Drake’s drum demonstrates that 
separate realms of history, such as various wars in different centuries, are ‘keyed’. 
Various histories are remembered within the same frame: the nation is in danger 
but the English people will prove invincible in the end. Keying and framing are 
thus mnemonic strategies and, as such, a generative force: ‘memory unites the 
remembered past and its commemorations in a reciprocal cycle of influence’.'” 
The remembered past is adapted, appropriated and resynthesized; keying be- 
comes a way of drawing the past into the present.'” The established connections 
provide an interpretative frame which then becomes powerful in establishing and 
maintaining social identity.'” 

This chapter scrutinizes these processes of framing and keying in English and 
Dutch history textbooks in the period between 1920 and 1940. Sections 2.1 and 2.3 
examine English and Dutch history education in the period between 1920 and 
1940. In the interbellum, history education was identified as ‘poisoned’, and 
several international initiatives were launched in order to improve the reputation 
of this school subject. Moreover, textbook authors were torn between the quest 
for ‘narrative demands’ and the ‘scientific form’. Sections 2.2 and 2.4 present an 
in-depth analysis of four English and four Dutch history textbook series from this 
time period. Next to dominant frames and ‘echoing’ national narratives, these 
sections pay attention to counter-frames and victimhood. Section 2.5 discusses 
English as well as Dutch history textbooks in order to study national narrative 
structures across national contexts. Analysis at this higher level helps us under- 


153 Meredith Martin, The Rise and Fall of Meter: Poetry and English National Culture, 1860- 
1930 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2012). 

154 Brewster [advertisement], “Echo of Drake’s Drum’, Aviation 41, no. 8 (August 1942): 78; 
Brewster [advertisement], ‘Echo of Drake’s Drum’, Flying Magazine 31, no. 3 (September 
1942): 12. 

155 Tom Thatcher, Memory and Identity in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity: A Con- 
versation with Barry Schwartz (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2014), 3. 

156 Ibid. 
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stand shared ‘echoes’ that might be overlooked when an analysis is limited to 
specific national contexts and accompanying stories. The chapter ends with some 
concluding remarks about framing and keying in relation to the perpetuation of 
national narratives in history textbooks, between 1920 and 1940. 
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egend says that the great drum of Sir Francis Drake is heard 
in a rumbling call to arms whenever Britain's foes beset her. Today the 
roar of aircraft engines answers the echo of Drake's drum as the forces 
of the United Nations gather their strength for attack. Flying fleets 
of Brewster Bermudas for Britain and Buccaneers for the U.S. Navy 
are arming the Allies with smashing weapons to blast the enem». 
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Figure 3: Brewster Ad ‘Echo of Drakes Drum’ (Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago) 
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2.1 The island story and the problem of ‘poisoned’ history 


The First World War stimulated discussion of the goals and consequences of 
school history in England. History education was accused of having contributed 
to the War by supporting chauvinism, militarism, and imperialism, and was 
identified as ‘poisoned history’ at the World Conference on Education in 1923. 
The ‘poison’ metaphor was widely applied to history textbooks, and a moral 
disarmament was considered necessary.'” In his book Lies and Hate in Educa- 
tion (1929), Mark Starr complained that history textbook authors had been in- 
fected with ‘war fever, with its poisoned blood and fevered vision’.'”” Moreover, he 
showed that (school) history was mainly a record of war and military history: 


[W]hen a boy was told in a London class that the League of Nations was going to stop all 
fighting, he spontaneously remarked, ‘But then there will be no more history, sir, will 
there?” 


Instead of war, destruction and antagonism, school history needed to focus on 
the League of Nations and its positive ideals, such as peace, co-operation, and 
international citizenship. H.A. Drummond, a lecturer in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, even advocated the establishment of a branch of the League of 
Nations Union in every secondary school.'*' Others feared that this was propa- 
ganda and expressed their doubts during Historical Association meetings in 
1921.'* Moreover, in 1923, Professor Tout, the second president of the Historical 
Association, complained that the patriotic bias was being corrected by an anti- 
patriotic bias. '® 

In this time of re-orientation, some historians proposed to ‘return to the old- 
fashioned method’. An example here is writer and historian Hilaire Belloc (1870- 
1953), who in 1924 argued for the restoration of ‘dates, conventional divisions, 
and an insistence upon mechanical accuracy, which in its turn, is primarily 
dependent upon the unreasoning memory’. The Board of Education had al- 
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ready criticized the decline in the teaching of dates in their Report on the Teaching 
of History (1923) and they suggested an alphabet of history: a list of 32 dates, 
which included 1588 and the Spanish Armada.'° The English historian Herbert 
George Wells, however, argued for the abolition of history teaching in separate 
subjects, such as “Our Island Story’ and “The Empire’. At the League of Nations 
gathering in London in 1939, he gave a paper entitled ‘Poison called History’: 


It is a struggle to maintain the old outworn story of personified Britannia’s, Germania’s, 
Holy Russians and so forth, meritorious races and chosen people. (...) They have 
outlived their usefulness; they decay; they become poisonous.'” 


Instead, he made a plea for teaching the history of mankind, which was universal, 
unifying and, therefore, pacifist. 

Other lectures advocated the use of sources and deeper intellectual training in 
order to solve the problem of ‘poisoned’ school history. F.C. Happold (1927), for 
instance, emphasized the historical method and the capacity for historical 
thinking, and C.B. Firth (1929) stated that the history teacher primarily needed 
to ask questions, such as ‘Is it true?’ and ‘How do we know?!” In 1929, H.A. 
Drummond also pleaded for using historical sources in both elementary and 
secondary schools.’® She referred to Maurice Walter Keatinge, a reader in edu- 
cation at the University of Oxford, who had published his Studies in the Teaching 
of History in 1910. This book on history teaching in the middle form of secondary 
schools promoted history as an essential part of the school curriculum and was 
reprinted in 1913, 1921 and 1927. 

Keatinge (1868-1935) wrote many historical works and he distinguished 
students by the idealistic stage and the critical stage.'® ‘Elizabeth must be good 
queen Bess before the boys learn that she could swear like a fish-wife and lie like a 
horse-dealer.”'”” Secondary school students were at a ‘critical stage’ and, ac- 
cording to Keatinge, it was important that they became familiarized with ‘evi- 
dence’ in this phase. What was needed, therefore, was a method that differed from 
the narrative lecture: he argued for mind exercises and the reading of source 
documents. He also brought his ideas into practice and one year later he pub- 
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Figure 4: Starr, Lies and hate in education, 1929 (Victoria University Library, Toronto) 


lished A History of England for Schools, with Documents, Problems, and Ex- 
ercises.”' 

Although his plea for sources was an attempt to ‘derive a portion of our 
method from the scientific processes of the historian’, he did not aim to ‘convert 
schoolboys into historians’. He made a comparison with ‘the boy in the labo- 
ratory who is being put through a course of practical work’ and works with raw 
material without, however, being placed ‘in the position of the scientific dis- 
coverer.’'”” His book dedicated several chapters to the ‘scientific method’ as 
thought-compelling exercises would make history worthy of being treated as a 
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‘serious school subject’ and ‘it is only if this formal element be there that history 
can be of real value as a moral training.’'” 

His plea for using historical sources was followed by a chapter about history 
and poetry: he also regarded poems as excellent classroom material as the 
‘stirring verses’ and rhythms would be particularly memorable: 


No one is likely to dissent from the general proposition that, where possible, full use 
should be made of those portions of English poetry which treat of historical events. If 
stirring episodes can be linked in the boy’s mind with stirring verses, if the lilt and 
rhythm of majestic lines can be made the vehicle for a sequence of great events, if the 
struggles of nations or of classes can be presented in the words of the poets who lived 
through them, and whose songs echo the feelings of the time, there is here to our hand a 
combination of elements which it would be sheer folly to neglect. In this way better than 
in any other will events and phases of history be impressed upon the minds of middle- 
school boys (...); they will linger in the memory long after the logical exposition of the 
classroom has faded from it, and will form rallying-points for a life-long interest in the 
national history.” 


According to Keatinge, teachers could use any good poetry and should not 
restrict themselves to verses that were contemporary with the events to which 
they alluded.’” As an example he mentioned the poem discussed in the in- 
troduction - Newbolt’s “Drake’s Drum’ - and argued that this poem supplied 
‘capital material’ for the classroom.’” Next to the benefits of using English poetry 
in school history, Keatinge also discussed possible disadvantages such as factual 
inaccuracy. If the misconceptions were not carried too far, according to Keatinge, 
this was in itself no reason for discarding a poetic extract:'”” 


Let it be repeated that it is only the theorist in his study who is disposed to be hyper- 
critical in this matter. The schoolmaster who has memories of days when either he or his 
class were tired or stupid is likely to welcome the introduction of any matter that may 
lessen the strain without diverting the attention of his pupils from their work.'” 


Moreover, the author saw possible errors as an opportunity, in which in- 
accuracies could be used as a basis for ‘profitable exercises’, and different ac- 
counts of the same historical event could be compared: how does a ballad present 
a historical event in comparison to the more soberly prose present in chron- 
icles?’” He elaborated on an example and expected students to notice that a 
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ballad, “apart from its added colour and dramatic effect, illustrates the im- 
portance’ of a certain event.'” 

Although Keatinge was not against memorizing historical content by defi- 
nition, he criticized history examinations that “appeal to the memory of the pupil 
and to little more’'*! Next to the fact that these examinations tested ‘the memory 
of the pupil more than any other mental process’, they tested things that were not 
worth remembering, according to Keatinge." He showed how examinations 
avoided important topics which had already been included in previous tests. 
Contemporary history examinations, according to Keatinge, focused on mem- 
orizing unimportant, senseless things, and by doing so, they discouraged all 
history teaching. '® 

Keatinge’s criticism was continued and sharpened by Walter Carruthers Sellar 
and Robert Julian Yeatman, who published their famous 1066 and All That in 
1930. The book is a parody of the history curriculum in English schools at the 
time. In the introduction they wrote: ‘History is not what you thought. It is what 
you can remember. All other history defeats itself. They pointed out that school 
history was about remembering famous characters and memorable incidents. In 
short humoristic sections, the authors narrated Britain’s history from the Roman 
invasion in 55 BCE to World War I. The book, which was first published serially in 
Punch, particularly parodied the classic bestseller Our Island Story, published by 
Henrietta Elizabeth Marshall in 1905. Our Island Story used a mixture of tradi- 
tional history and mythology to narrate British history. In the introduction, 
Marshall emphasized that it was not a history lesson but a storybook and that 
readers 


will find some stories that are not to be found in your school books, stories which wise 
people say are only fairy tales and not history. But it seems to me that they are part of 
Our Island Story, and ought not to be forgotten, any more than those stories about 
which there is no doubt. 


She hoped that young readers would like their school better because of her book 
and that they would still want to read the ‘beautiful big histories’ themselves when 
they were adults. '* 
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The idea of ‘beautiful big histories’ was also criticized in 1066 and All That, 
with the authors dispraising and parodying the idea of (national) progress and 
the ‘great man’ in history. Sellar and Yeatman showed their ‘disenchantment with 
ideas of national greatness’ and considered the idea of becoming a Top Nation as 
absurd.'” They deliberately argued, moreover, that history had ended: ‘this 
History is therefore final’. Their criticism was clearly a product of their time, and 
their book was published a year before Butterfield’s classic The Whig Inter- 
pretation of History (1931). Sellar and Yeatman, ‘who had walked in the fields of 
death’, wrote their book from an anti-militarist sentiment and debunked the 
romantic, progressive national narrative of their country. This was also visible in 
their narration of the English defeat of the Spanish Armada, which humorously 
echoed Newbolt’s poem ‘Drake's Drum’. The first sentence of this poem was 
recycled in Sellar and Yeatman’s mocking explanation of 1588.'*” Moreover, the 
authors provoked the romantic idea that England had gained a victory once more. 

Whereas some historians and teachers proposed the scientific approach as a 
solution for the problems with English school history discussed in the first part of 
this section, others were strongly against this ‘academic’ stance, such as F.R. 
Worts, Headmaster of the City of Leeds School. He argued for synthetic lines and 
wrote: ‘History in schools is the witnessing of the “Pageant of Man” rather than 
the learning of a “science” that is not a science and never can be’.'** Worts aimed 
to preserve history as an art and a romantic pleasure rather than as a science: 


History is, or should be, a means of escape from the tyranny of the scientific control of 
life. History is a vent in the close atmosphere of a life becoming more and more 
habituated to mechanical forms of work and expression; and History will be an even 
more valuable vent in the more oppressive atmosphere of the rigidly ‘scientific-con- 
trolled’ life of the next centuries. History is powerful to prevent Man from becoming a 
machine or the slave of machines. History invites Man to go backward rather than 
forward; it invites him to dwell for a while in the realm of romantic truth or illusion and 
seek intellectual and emotional refreshment in watching the stupendous but illogical 
march of events.'” 
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He also argued against university connections with school history, in which he 
was not alone and felt encouraged by the Memorandum on the Teaching of 
History (1925) ‘to continue what seemed to be a hopeless task’.'” This memo- 
randum, with input from 74 history teachers, protested against the supervision of 
school history by examiners, inspectors and university professors, and included 
the ‘accumulated experience of men who do the practical work of teaching’. 

In 1935 Worts published his book The Teaching of History in Schools. A New 
Approach, which was a strong attack on the ‘old methods’ that were imposed on 
school by ‘experts’. Instead of seeing school history as an extension of university- 
level historical studies, he advocated practical classroom experiences as the 
starting-point for ideas about history teaching.” Moreover, he argued against 
the scientific form and explained that students’ enthusiasm and historical 
imagination were fuelled by good stories instead.'” 


Discovery, Exploration, Revolutions, Wars and the massed marches of peoples will draw 
the imaginative eyes and increase the pulse-beat of these young students. Associative 
life, purposeful and dramatic in tremendous enterprises, cannot fail to lure them. (...) 
Such a question as: ‘How did the English Sea-dogs defy the King of Spain?’ would send a 
thrill of exultation through the heart of the typical boy of this age: he would write 
furiously and well. The spirit of Drake or of Frobisher would be upon him. And sim- 
ilarly: “Why is Miss Florence Nightingale an honoured name in English History? would 
inspire girls to do their best. Their answers would be romantic raptures and know 
nothing of scientific form.’ 


He also expressed his wish to have a completely new series of textbooks ‘in which 
the scientific point of view is not so obtrusive, and in which incidentally we, the 
teachers, are not ignored’.’” He argued for good stories in the genre of history 
textbooks and disapproved the ‘modern’ and ‘scientific’ seal of detachment in 
textbooks.'” Furthermore, he wanted to have history textbooks that could be 
read easily; books that were purposely written for students and their reading 
skills. Worts explained that a scientist would judge this as ‘formal clumsiness’. 
However, he explained that precisely the ‘scientific approach’ was incorrect, as it 
overlooked the fact that a certain kind of expression could be justified on 
practical grounds.'” To strengthen his argument, he referred to ‘master historian’ 
Trevelyan and his England Under the Stuarts (1905). This book was not only 
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described as learned and brilliant but also as memorable, as a result of its dy- 
namic prose in which history came alive for the reader. 


He infuses colour and dramatic movement into his story: his narrative or exposition has 
fire and generates thrills. I am wholly for the colourful and dramatic writer; school texts 
ought to be warm with the breath of life, and hot, if necessary, with the vigour of action. 
As pictures or illustrations live, so ought texts to live: texts should be vibrant and 
resounding so as to perpetuate their memory by their excitation of vital interests and 
romantic enthusiasms.'” 


As history inspires by example, the attitude ‘must be romantic and not scientific; 
personal, not impersonal; alive, not dead.”'” Furthermore, school history had to 
promote ethical over intellectual values, according to Worts: ‘It is a process 
whereby natural and social interests are sustained and nourished so that the full 
nature or personality of the boy or the girl can be developed properly.” Instead 
of remembering exact details, history needs to fire a student’s love of humanity. 
School history is equipment for a pupil’s personal and public life, according to 
Worts, and he quotes a schoolmaster who ‘uses History to make the boy’.”” 

So whereas some teachers and academic historians aimed to teach history in 
line with “history science’ in order to overcome the ‘poisoned’ reputation of this 
school subject, others deliberately argued against this ‘scientific’ form. They 
wished to frame history as a gallery of inspiring examples presented in colourful 
and dramatic narratives as this form would ‘perpetuate their memory’ and 
nourish a pupil’s personality. The next section elaborates on the process of 
framing and keying in four English history textbook series, examining the ex- 
emplary role of a sixteenth-century national narrative in this genre. The text- 
books investigated from this research period did not refer to separate sources, 
fragments, and documents, although certain primary ‘quotes’ were sometimes 
included to illustrate the textbook author’s narration. The four textbook series 
were not in favour of ‘history science’ but instead contained chronologically- 
based narratives in which the authors aimed to present English history in an 
appealing manner. Three of the four textbooks were ‘long sellers’ and reprinted 
until the sixties. The Grip-Fast History Books have been included in the English 
textbook sample because of their Catholic signature. 
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2.2 Sea power and echoing national narratives 


The Report on the Teaching of History (1923) argued that more attention should 
be paid to naval history, ‘especially in its connection with the building-up of the 
Empire’. The importance of naval history was already stressed to the public 
during the War, such as on patrioticephemera meant to boost support for the war 
effort. An example is the postcard with the famous slogan ‘Britannia rules the 
waves’, in reference to the poem ‘Rule, Britannia!’ by James Thompson (1740). 
Whereas the original lyrics were written as an imperative (Britannia, rule the 
waves!), later versions often omitted the comma and the exclamation mark, a 
change in meaning that started in the Victorian era and came to express a matter 
of fact (Britannia rules the waves).?” 


Figure 5: Postcard by Walter John Ingram, 1914 (The British Library, London) 


In 1917, a special textbook entitled Our Sea Power. Its Story and its Meaning was 
published for children in elementary and secondary schools. In the introduction, 
the author explained his aim in writing the book: to tell how England won sea 
power and why she must keep it to be a free country.” The connection between 
sea power and freedom is also apparent in the foreword, which was written by the 
British Admiral and Member of Parliament Lord Charles Beresford (1846-1919). 
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He was a well-known, popular figure and widely seen as the personification of 
John Bull’, the national character of the United Kingdom and in particular of 
England as represented in graphic works, such as World War I recruiting posters 
and political cartoons. In his foreword, Beresford connected the contemporary 
function of the Fleet as the ‘guardian of democratic liberty’ with the actions of Sir 
Francis Drake in the sixteenth century: 


It has been truly said that if Drake were not a historical personage he would have been a 
hero of romance, and realizing in these days of trial the full significance of the Drake 
traditions when our Fleet is the guardian of the democratic liberty of the world, we feel a 
thrill of pride in those deeds which laid the foundation of the British Empire.” 


When the author of the book, H.W. Household, narrated the English defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in full detail, he also connected this sixteenth-century event with 
the contemporary war. He emphasized that although the winds and the waves had 
fought for England, the victory was already made secure by good ships, sailing, 
shooting, and leadership. England therefore ‘must always see to it that she has 
more ships and better ships, more guns and better guns, than any other country, 
or, indeed, any two countries, and can handle those ships and guns with a skill to 
be matched by no other sailors in the world’. 

A year after the Report argued for including more naval history in connection 
with the rise of the Empire, the Catholic textbook series The Grip-Fast History 
Books (1924) was published. The series consists of five books, the third entitled 
The Building of the British Empire (1924), written by Anne Cecil Kerr. The book 
starts with a picture of the Spanish Armada in the English Channel, a historical 
scene introducing the upcoming narrative about the rise of the British Empire. 
The author emphasizes that the power of Spain was destroyed after the defeat of 
the Armada in 1588: ‘No longer was she the mistress of the seas; that place had 
been lost to her forever; it had passed into the hands of the English.” 

While narrating other histories, the author regularly refers back to this six- 
teenth-century event. Having described how persecuted groups, such as the 
Puritans, Catholics, and Quakers, sailed to America in hope for a better future, 
the author remarks: 


Now, the English were by no means the only people who were spreading themselves over 
the New World in this way. We have seen what mighty empires had been set up by 
Portugal and Spain, and how England had won from Spain the command of the sea. But 
now she began to meet the ships of the Dutch, who were great traders. They were fearless 
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sailors, too, and their merchant vessels sailed far and wide. (...) they became known as 
> 208 


the “Waggoners of all the seas’. 


Before the author introduces the Dutch as England’s new competitor, she once 
again stresses that the previous ‘greatest power in the world’ was beaten by the 
English.” The upcoming fights between the English and the Dutch in the sev- 
enteenth century are also described in the light of 1588. An example is her 
portrayal of the Second Dutch War (1665-1667) in times when London was 
afflicted by the Great Plague. The city had a shortage of food and money, and its 
navy was in a miserable state. Things got even worse when: 


England woke up to find the enemy sailing up the Thames. For the first time in her 
history the roar of foreign guns was heard in London. (...) ‘a dishonour not to be wiped 
out’. So the war went on, but after a struggle of twenty-two years peace was made, and 
again it was England who had won the victory. The Dutch had to agree to salute the 
English flag and to acknowledge England as Mistress of the Sea.”"° 


The author stresses that England again proved to be the Mistress of the Sea. The 
disgrace of losing command of the seas had been redeemed twenty-two years 
later when England regained its position. 

In Chapter Eight, Kerr describes another situation in which England lost both 
its command of the sea and the American colonies as well.”'' The Americans 
rebelled against their ‘Mother country’ and the English became ‘helpless’. The 
author explains that France might profit from this situation, but before the 
chapter ends, Kerr restores the idea that Britannia rules the waves: 


We cannot end it without telling how her navy once again won back the first place on the 
seas, and so saved her from her enemies. (...) and never, from that day, has any other 
country been able to drive the British from off the sea”? 


The struggle with France is also mentioned in a chapter addressing how India 
became part of the British Empire in the eighteenth century. After introducing 
the English trade that took place with India, Kerr mentions that other countries in 
Europe wanted a share in this trade as well. After a fierce struggle, England won 


… for the reason that she was able to make herself Mistress of the Sea. We have seen how 
she beat the Spaniards and the Dutch, but, in India as well as in Canada, the greatest foe 
she had to fight was France.” 
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The textbook narrative repeatedly refers to Spain, Holland and France in dif- 
ferent time periods.”'* The author combines histories, places and times in a 
productive way to generate meaning from historical combinations: England 
gained sea power and became the ‘mistress of the seas’ in order to become and 
remain a world power.“ This plot mediates and transforms multiple events into 
one unified story. The beginning, moreover, echoes the end, and the end mirrors 
the beginning. We have seen that this volume about the rise of the British Empire 
started with a picture portraying the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, the 
event that gave her sea power. In the last chapter, “The nineteenth century’, the 
end is narrated in the light of this introduction: 


See the great countries that belong to it, and then see the tiny island of Great Britain on 
her island throne, the Mother of them all. (...) We saw, too, the great place Britain won 
for herself in the wide world. How she founded colonies and settlements everywhere, 
and how, in order to keep them, she had to make herself Mistress of the Seas, and 
conquer all the might of Spain and Holland and France.”"° 


This textbook series narrates history according to a spider web structure: a variety 
of histories are connected to the central idea of ‘England as Mistress of the Seas’. 

This pattern of interpretation has relevance in the present. This is also clear in 
the fifth volume, which aimed to show learners ‘something more of the Britain of 
the past, out of which has grown the Britain of to-day’.”” In the final pages of this 
volume, the author briefly narrates the Great War and the role of the Fleet in these 
battles. She clarifies that England’s sea power was still highly important in these 
days and argues that children were taught to say a new grace during the con- 
temporary war events: “Thank God and the British navy for my good dinner.””* 
On the last page, the author also explains that all the tiny colonies had grown rich 
and strong and that, ‘when danger threatened and the Great War with Germany 
broke out, the whole Empire rose up as one man (...) to stand side by side with 
their Mother Country and fight to death in the cause of justice and freedom.” 

Another influential factor for the framing and keying process in this series are 
the authors’ views on history teaching. In the introduction to the third volume, 
Kerr explains her aim to present British history as a chain, or as 


214 Ibid., 41 and 90. 
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Book IV: The Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Roman Britain to Elizabeth (London: 
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a consecutive series of pictures, with as much life and colour as possible. These pictures 
are linked together by a chain of the most outstanding events, summarized shortly and 
clearly, which should be memorized, word for word, thus forming a solid foundation for 
the more detailed course which will follow later.” 


The author of Volume IV refers back to this chain and foundation as centres 
around which the fourth book grouped new knowledge. Instead of taking the 
“scientific approach’, these authors seek to present history in colourful and lively 
narratives. The morality conveyed in this series is firmly Catholic, with the first 
volume, for instance, beginning with a text from Ecclesiastes 44:7, referring to the 
‘holy fathers’, such as Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: ‘All these have 
gained glory in their generations and were praised in their days.’ Then the content 
of the textbook follows: stories about boys from the past who are praised for their 
characteristics or exceptional deeds. Another example is the story of the ‘Pope 
who loved the English’: a story about a man who saved Angles, ‘pagan’ children, 
who were sold in Rome as slaves. The man commented that these ‘beautiful’ 
children looked ‘more like angels than Angles’ with their ‘rosy cheeks and golden 
hair’.””' Later, this man became Pope Gregory I and chose Augustine to lead the 
‘Gregorian mission’ to ‘England’.”” 

This series thus presents history as a gallery of inspiring examples. The nar- 
ration about the defeat of the Spanish Armada equally includes the famous story 
of how, upon hearing the news that the Armada was in sight, various captains 
wanted to abandon their game of bowls and set off at once, but that Drake ‘coolly 
told them that there was plenty of time to finish the game and they could beat the 
Spaniards afterwards’. This story is accompanied by the well-known painting 
‘The Armada in Sight’ by Seymour Lucas (1880). The narrative highlights English 
confidence and the ‘stiff upper lip’, exemplifying courage and a restraint of 
emotion in times of adversity. In the final volume, the author is explicit about her 
view on history and utilizes the mirror metaphor: 


Since every one either helps or hinders the progress of justice and happiness, according 
to whether he is mean or generous, selfish or diligent, ignorant or intelligent, a 
knowledge of history is a kind of mirror, in which may be seen the choice made by 
people who lived before us, and the evil or good that came of it.” 


Alongside the fact that certain individuals and events, such as 1588, can function 
as inspiring examples, Britain shares the same function and is presented as the 
guardian of freedom. Although the League of Nations is mentioned in one 
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54 THE GRIP-FAST HISTORY BOOKS 


“ They are Angles,” said the man who was selling them. 


Figure 6: Kerr, The Grip-Fast History Books I, 1924, 54 
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sentence as well”, the author ends her textbook narrative with the Empire Hymn 


by A.C. Benson: ‘And freedom’s foes were Britain’s foes’.”” 


THE ARMADA IS IN SIGHT!" 


Figure 7: Seymour Lucas, ‘The Armada in Sight’, 1880 (Art Gallery of New South Wales, Sydney) 


The emphasis on sea power discernible in The Grip-Fast History Books is also 
visible in other textbook series, such as in the five-part series The House of 
History (1930). While this series also consists of an appealing and chronologically 
structured narrative, it omits explicitly pedagogical viewpoints and includes 
many more facts and fewer moral messages. Nevertheless, the legend about 
Drake’s reaction to the news of the impending Spanish Armada is also present in 
this series and the author highlights that Drake ‘calmly’ replied: “There’s plenty of 
time to win the game and trash the Spaniards too’.”° This series equally makes 
use of flashbacks and fast-forwards to 1588 in the author’s textbook narrative. In 
the first volume, on the Middle Ages, the author already employs a fast-forward, 
remarking: ‘In the Middle Ages the English were not the great seafaring nation 
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they afterwards became.” Moreover, in the assignments at the end of this first 
volume, the author encourages students to read Our Sea Power (1917). This 
seems a stepping-stone to the series’ next volume (1931), which deals with early 
modern history. In its very first pages, Volume Two refers forward to the battles 
with Spain over the ‘mastery’ of the seas: 


Other traders sailed regularly to Venice and Lisbon, and so Englishmen began to learn 
the seamanship which later on made them able to take their part in discovering new 
worlds, and gave them the hardihood to battle with the great galleons of Spain for the 
mastery of the Southern Seas.” 


Having narrated the events of 1588 in full detail, the authors conclude with the 
remark: “The Great Armada was utterly broken. England was on the way to snatch 
the mastery of the seas from Spain.” In the assignments, the author once more 
emphasizes the importance of this historical event by asking why the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada is considered such an important event in English history.” 
Furthermore, the author regularly refers back to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in other histories, as in the description of Sir Walter Raleigh’s impris- 
onment in the Tower of London for thirteen years. She wrote that Raleigh often 
walked on the terrace and that many people went to the Tower to see him: 


for he seemed to link them to the days of the Armada, and raids on Cadiz, of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, and of high adventure of the Spanish Main. When Prince Henry saw him 
pacing up and down he said sadly what a pity it was that so fine a bird should be mewed 
up in a cage.” 

The fourth volume (1931), on Modern History, also begins with references to 


Tudor times and Elizabeth’s reign with ‘all the brave captains and tough old “sea- 
> 233 


dogs” who sailed to the Spanish Main and fought against the Great Armada’. 
This is more than just a summary of the previous volume: the memory of this 
sixteenth-century victory becomes important in the interpretation of modern 
history. When the author introduces William Pitt as the great Commoner in the 
period 1708-1778, she explains how the victory of 1588 inspired the actions of 


this man: 


He loved England intensely, and believed so firmly in her greatness that England 
learned from him at last that the country which had become mistress of the seas under 


227 Muriel Masefield, The House of History. The First Storey (London: Nelson, 1946), 144. 
228 Ibid., 270 (assignment 50). 
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Hawkins, Drake, Grenville, and Raleigh had a greater future than to settle down to quiet- 
money-making.” 


The heroic defeat returns in the description of a historical person from the 
eighteenth century and makes clear how 1588 is remembered: as a time in which 
England became mistress of the seas at the hands of the English sea heroes. 

Moreover, sea power and its protective force play an important role in the 
narration and interpretation of contemporary history. When the author narrates 
the Battle of Jutland (1916) - the naval battle between the British Royal Navy’s 
Grand Fleet and the Imperial German Navy’s High Seas Fleet during World 
War I - she connects several histories and time periods to discuss the role of the 
navy in times of war: 


Just as England’s ‘wooden walls’ had been her surest shield against Philip of Spain and 
Napoleon, so her ironclad fleet of the twentieth century was a vital safeguard in the 
Great War.” 


In the narration about Napoleon, the author used the same words - ‘wooden 
walls’ - to explain England’s unique position: ‘Only England was uncrushed, 
behind her barrier of sea and the wooden walls of Nelson’s ships’”® In the 
assignments at the end of this fourth volume, the author again stresses naval 
power as well as its continuity through time by asking the students: “What is 
Britain’s “first line of defence”, and what was its work in the War?” 

The chronological narrative-based history textbook series Kingsway Histories 
for Seniors (1934) also refers to the ‘wooden walls’ of England. When the author 
E. Wynn Williams discusses the iron industry, he explains that the output was 
small for ‘one serious reason’: a large amount of wood was necessary to make 
one ton of iron. ‘But Englishmen were very jealous of their wood, for from the 
oak were made the “wooden walls” of England’s navy, and it was felt that ships 
were far more important than iron.” Another similarity is the description of 
the Battle of Jutland in 1916 in the fourth book of the series (1937), on modern 
history. The author explains that Germany and Britain had gradually drawn apart 
and that this ‘was largely due to Germany’s challenge to our sea-power, upon 
which our lives and trade depend.”” Instead of making a direct key, like in The 
House of History (1930), Kingsway Histories for Seniors narrates an indirect key 
by describing how Britain maintained her position on the sea as in ‘former days’: 
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As in former days, her battleships kept the homeland safe from invasion, enabled troops 
to be carried overseas wherever needed, and protected the food ships necessary to keep 
our people from starving.” 


These ‘former days’ could refer to the events of 1588, particularly because the 
author already remarked in the second volume (1935) that the ‘sailors of Eliza- 
beth’s reign have left never-to-be-forgotten memories in the history of their 
country’”* In this second volume, the author has stressed the power of Philip II 
by remarking that the King of Spain ‘claimed to rule all the western seas and all 
the newly found American lands’. The English seamen were portrayed as people 
who ‘dared the might of Spain’ and ‘challenged the Spanish power’.””” This accent 
is also visible in the description of Francis Drake, who showed the Spanish king 
‘that he was not the sole master of the seas’.”” 

Although 1588 is also narrated and interpreted as a historical event that gave 
way to a change in sea power, the change in maritime strength became final in 
1692, according to the author, when the French king Louis XIV - who saw himself 
as the master of Europe - planned an invasion of England. He was defeated, and 
the author remarked: ‘England had now command of the sea, and she need no 
longer feared invasion.’ This status quo is underlined by the description and 
interpretation of later events: 


It was Sea Power that prevented Napoleon from becoming not only lord of the Orient 
but also lord of all Europe. (...) Only Britain stood out constantly against him, and 
Britain was sometimes in a desperate plight. (...) The boats, however, never crossed the 
Channel, for Nelson and the Navy commanded the seas.”” 


Sea-power is also an important theme in the fourth series examined: the well- 
known and widespread textbook series A History of Britain (1937) by E.H. Carter 
and R.A.F. Mears. The authors explain in their preface that their series ‘gives in 
the normal course of the narrative prominent attention to the cultural, social, and 
economic aspects of History.” They also explain that the various illustrations 
have been carefully selected ‘for their interest in themselves and for their value in 
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supplementing the narrative’.”” They present numerous maps throughout the 
series and describe in their preface that their textbook 


has been subjected to close scrutiny by a number of expert critics; and it will be found to 
embody (as far as is practicable in a book of this kind) the results of the latest researches 
- results which usually take many years to find their way into books intended primarily 
for schools.” 


The authors thank various professors for reading the book and/or chapters in 
proof, such as R.G. Collingwood and the staff of Oxford University Press. This 
history textbook was thus created in close cooperation with ‘history science’, as 
becomes evident in the very detailed textbook narratives. At the same time, the 
famous legend about Drake who finished his game of bowls before ‘beating’ the 
Spaniards is no longer perpetuated in this series. Moreover, the term ‘sea-dogs’ is 
no longer present in the narration about 1588. Although for years it was English 
slang to describe a seasoned sailor as an unsavoury character, Elizabeth I flipped 
the phrase and used it as a heroic metaphor for loyal sailors who brought back 
riches and treasures or bravely defended England. Whereas other textbook au- 
thors also used this metaphor in their own textbook narrative, Carter and Mears 
do not use this phrase. Instead, they work with headers such as ‘piracy and war’.”” 
Nevertheless, the overarching ‘frame’ of interpretation that dominated the 
other textbooks investigated is also present in this series. The authors already set 
the tone at the beginning of their narration and introduce Elizabethan England as 
an ‘inspiring theme’. 
The two great outbursts of activity which we associate with this reign - the adventures of 
the seamen, and the work of the poets and dramatists - are matters of which every 
Englishman can be proud; for it is no small thing to have become the acknowledged 
masters of the seas (...).”” 


Elizabethan England is narrated as a romance and as a time in which England 
gained (sea) power, culminating in the narrative’s successful end. While the 
authors do point out that Elizabeth ‘had come to rule over a distracted country’ 
they also note that things changed during her reign and that she ‘passed on to her 
successor a kingdom which was ready to take its place among the first nations of 
the world.” 

The four English series examined thus all frame the English defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (1588) as a victory in which England gained command and 
became ‘mistress of the seas’. However, beyond similarities in their framing and 
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keying processes, the textbook series also demonstrate some important differ- 
ences. Whereas the Catholic series The Grip-Fast History Books (1924) clearly 
narrates 1588 as an end (of Spanish power) and as a beginning (of English sea 
power), The House of History (1931) highlights that the fight between England 
and Spain continued after 1588 and describes how English soldiers took part in 
“the wars between Catholics and Protestants in Europe’. An example is the force 
sent by Elizabeth ‘to help the Protestants of the Netherlands in their stand for 
freedom’.””” Next to the change in power, this Protestant series frames 1588 in 
another way: as a clash between different religions. When describing the ambi- 
tions of Medina Sidonia - the commander-in-chief of the Spanish Armada - the 
author explicitly mentions that he aimed to bring the ‘true faith’ to England.” 
She contrasts his aims with those of the English sailors who ‘were fighting for the 
freedom of the seas and the life of the Protestant religion’.”* In the conclusion, 
the author combines the two frames again: “The long struggle with Spain for the 
independence of a Protestant England and the freedom of the seas came to an 
end with the century.” 

The author of the Catholic series The Grip-Fast History Books (1924) does not 
deny the religious tensions and remarks, for example, that the Spanish especially 
hated England ‘for they were zealous Catholics, and this was the time of the 
Reformation, when the English became Protestant’.”” However, the author ne- 
glects these religious tensions in the part about the Armada’s defeat in 1588, 
which is narrated as a national victory that resulted in England's role as mistress 
of the seas. English piracy and robbery are seen as the main causes of Philip’s 
anger and his decision to send in the Spanish Armada, rather than a religious 
clash: 


A fierce hatred sprang up between the sailors of the two countries, for the English 
Seadogs, as they were called, were no better than pirates, and did not care what cruel 
deeds they did as long as they could hurt and rob their enemies. (...) But they were as 
brave as they were wild and cruel, these terrible Seadogs, and none of them was more 
famous than Francis Drake. He was the boldest and most daring of them all. (...) They 
called him El Draque, the Dragon, and thought he must be in league with the Devil 
himself, for he seemed to be everywhere at once, and do what they would they could not 
escape him. All the oceans of the world were his playground (...).”” 


At the same time, the author tries to explain the English piracy and theft of 
Spanish riches by pointing to the Spanish, who denied the English access to the 
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New World. The English actions, therefore, are described as a deed of revenge 
against the ‘greatest power in the world’: 


So the Spanish flag ruled the seas, and from every side her great treasure ships sailed 
proudly in, laden with riches such as no man had ever seen. The Spaniards thought that 
the whole New World belonged to them, and would not let anyone else even trade there. 
(...) The bold English sailors were determined not to be shut out of the New World in 
this way, so, in revenge at not being allowed to trade there, they took to attacking and 
robbing the Spanish settlements, and then they would lie in wait for the treasure ships on 
their homeward journey.” 


In the heroic part about the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the author emphasizes 
the role of the Catholics. The Catholic Lord Howard of Effingham - who was in 
command and had Drake, Frobisher, and Raleigh under his flag - is mentioned in 
bold letters (and is not often mentioned in the Protestant series). Moreover, the 
author emphasizes that the ‘conduct of the Catholics throughout the invasion 
proved that a “man” might be loyal to his Faith and to his country as well.” This 
attitude is also stressed in another volume of the series, where the author high- 
lights the danger that was impending and how the whole country rose to fight 
against it. ‘None of them were more generous than the Catholics, fined and 
persecuted though they had been.” Whereas the victory over the Armada is 
narrated as a national romance, paying special attention to the Catholics, Queen 
Elizabeth is neglected in this story. She does not fit into this heroic sketch of 
events and is mentioned in the next chapter - the ‘saddest story in all history’ - in 
relation to the Queen of Scots, Catholic Mary Stewart.” 

In this section, the author describes the struggle over religion and the crown, 
and how Mary Stewart fled from Scotland to England hoping to be aided by her 
cousin Elizabeth. However: ‘Like a poor little mouse she had walked straight into 
the trap. Elizabeth was quick to shut the door and she never let her go’.”” In an 
earlier paragraph, the author had already explained that Queen Elizabeth hated 
her cousin, ‘for she knew that Mary was more beautiful than she was, and had the 
best right to the English throne.’ Whereas the English defeat of the Spanish 
Armada is narrated as a brave, national romance - with a special heroic role for 
the Catholics - the section on ‘Elizabethan England’ is narrated as a tragedy, 
especially for the Catholics: 
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But under all the outward prosperity there was a great deal of misery. The Catholics had 
been persecuted throughout the reign; most of the great Catholic families were either 
ruined or in exile; in 1563 began the persecution of the Puritans. The enclosure of the 
common lands was still going on, the number of people who could find no work was 
increasing. The Poor Law, passed in 1597, though it still ordered the whipping of 
vagabonds and beggars, made some attempt at improving matters by the building of 
houses of correction and workhouses for the really destitute.”°* 


Elizabeth is described as a clever, vain and ‘quite unscrupulous’ woman who gave 
the people the impression of good government by the splendour of her court. 
Moreover, ‘like her father, she could not bear contradiction, and ruled with true 
Tudor despotism.”® 

These portrayals of Elizabeth differ from the descriptions in the Protestant 
textbook series The House of History (1930). While Henry VIII is criticized for his 
family life, sea power is an equally important factor: the author clarifies that the 
victory over the Spanish Armada in 1588 would have been impossible without 
Henry VIII, who is described as a great king despite his self-indulgence and the 
‘heartlessness in his private life’. 


To him England owes the real beginning of her navy of battleships, and but for his bold 
naval plans the English fleet would probably have been swept off the sea by the Span- 
iards in Queen Elizabeth’s reign.” 


Queen Elizabeth is portrayed as a queen with all the spirit of Henry VIII but one 
who was not ‘spoiled’ as a child. She is described as a proud and strong queen and 
is given credit for the important victory in 1588. In this Protestant series, Eliz- 
abeth I was important for the nation because she helped 


to recover its sense of pride, which had fallen low while Philip of Spain had treated 
England almost as if it were a dependency of Spain. Under Elizabeth, Philip was defied, 
the Church was freed once more from the rule of the Pope, England took its part in the 
discovery of the New World, and especially showed her power upon the sea.””” 


In the widespread textbook series A History of Britain (1937), the authors also 
explicitly attribute the sea power accomplishment to Elizabeth and value the 
queen for her ‘passionate’ devotion to national interests.” Instead of portraying 
her as someone with a fanatic ‘religious temperament’, these authors explain that 
she excelled in politics: “To put it another way - her religion, if she had any, was 
patriotism; if she loved anything, she loved England’. 
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The textbooks’ shared plot of gained sea-power had relevance in the present 
and was helpful in understanding and narrating the contemporary Great War. 
Next to the socio-political context, the perpetuation of national narratives was 
affected by authors’ pedagogical and didactic viewpoints. An example is the 
spider-web structure of The Grip-Fast History Books (1924), a series aiming to 
narrate history as a chain of the most outstanding events.” The disciplinary 
context was very much present in the textbook series by Carter and Mears, who 
cooperated with various professors and although certain aspects (such as the 
legend about Drake’s continuing his game of bowls) were omitted and other 
details added, the overarching frame of interpretation did not change. 

Several textbook authors keyed 1588 to other histories on the basis of the same 
plotline: these narrations “echoed’ this victory and entered the same pattern of 
interpretation. The interconnected histories and periods constituted, affirmed, 
and inculcated a broader national narrative with an overarching plot that re- 
traced its own path throughout the textbook narrative.” Another form of 
echoing was visible as well: the resonance of other texts, such as fiction. National 
poems have played an important role in creating national identities, and some 
even regard poetry as the chief medium in creating a national cultural memory”? 

The textbook ideology of Britain's superiority, its military prowess, and its 
heroes was backed up by literature in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Three out of four history textbook series analysed here refer to the 
‘Drake's Drum’ poem (see this chapter’s introduction): textbook authors advised 
teachers to read Newbolt’s poem to children or to teach it as a song.” An 
example is the series The House of History (1930), in which students are asked to 
recite or to sing “Drake’s Drum’ and afterwards to argue why the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada was considered to be such a pivotal event in English history.” 
Sometimes the authors also referred to other poems by Newbolt,”” these lending 
meaning to history, being patriotic, acclaiming Britain, and calling for action. As 
poems have sticking power and shape history memorably, they can play a sig- 
nificant role in perpetuating national narratives. In 1910, Keatinge explicitly 
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recommended the use of poems such as ‘Drake's Drum’ since ‘they will linger in 
the memory’, although his famous Studies in the Teaching of History is - espe- 
cially since the nineties - mostly remembered for his early plea for the ‘scientific 
approach’ and the use of sources in class.” In this research period, therefore, the 
“textual dynamics of memory itself’ also played an important role in the per- 
petuation of national narratives in the genre of history textbooks. 

The next sections are concerned with history education in the Netherlands in 
relation to the specific segregation patterns in Dutch society between 1920 and 
1940. After an analysis of the Dutch context, section 2.4 will show that - in 
contrast to the English textbooks - the Dutch Revolt is narrated in a less un- 
ambiguous way in both Protestant and Catholic textbook series. 


2.3 Dutch neutrality as a promise for the future 


And we, the Dutch people, who are less limited in our perspectives than 
other, greater nations, we the neutrals from the War, can surely help 
in problems of international allure.” 


The Netherlands was neutral during the Great War, and Dutch history textbooks 
were regarded as less chauvinistic than those of other countries. Nevertheless, 
history education became an ‘issue’ in the Netherlands, and it was widely felt that 
an education reform was necessary.””* In 1927, teachers and reformers felt that 
‘history education had screwed it up. Students just have to pump in several facts 
and dates, without any meaning to the present” After World War I, Dutch 
newspapers wrote that ‘wolf and cannibal morals’ and ‘histoire de bataille’ had 
dominated history education for too long.”” They argued that war history should 
be given a less prominent place in textbooks and that more attention should be 
paid to cultural and economic history.” Others went even further and proposed 
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unless otherwise marked. 
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abandoning all war history from history textbooks.” As history education was 
accused of having contributed to the War by supporting chauvinism, militarism 
and imperialism - the Report on Nationalism in History Textbooks had been 
published in 1928°°° - several initiatives were launched to revise history textbooks 
aiming to improve representations of ‘other’ nations as well as their ‘own’ country. 

In the summer of 1932, the Dutch city of The Hague hosted an international 
conference on history education, with representatives present from Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Hungary, England, Greece, Italy, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States. This conference was preceded by a prelimi- 
nary meeting in Paris, where the Dutch historian H.T. Colenbrander represented 
the Netherlands. Other well-known historians involved in these processes in- 
cluded Jacques Presser, who went to Belgium as a representative of the associ- 
ation Nederland in den Vreemde (the Netherlands in foreign countries) in order 
to examine how the Netherlands were represented in Belgian history textbooks.” 
And Johan Huizinga became the president of a commission that aimed to im- 
prove history textbooks in 1939.” Ten years earlier, Huizinga had already ex- 
pressed his concerns about history lessons in which teachers merely handed 
down facts such as dates and names of people. He cautioned against an amor- 
phous type of history education in which teachers failed to separate the wheat 
from the chaff and search for a certain form.’ According to Huizinga, history 
gave meaning to the past, and this process involved styling the past; form and 
function had to be created. 

The interbellum witnessed a reorientation regarding the form and function of 
history textbooks. Most Dutch textbook authors aimed to integrate a certain type 
of peace education, as did E. Rijpma, the author of a well-known textbook series. 
He ended his third volume with a chapter entitled “The development of peace. The 
League of Nations’. In contrast with the English textbook authors discussed 
above, Rijpma narrated World War I as a stage in the overall development to- 
wards peace. He started this chapter with the Middle Ages and discussed several 
authors and their ideas about peace. He is no exception, and other textbook 
authors also focused on long-term developments towards peace; the Netherlands 
even acquiring something of a hero status since they had remained neutral in 
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times of war. The neutral and pacifistic Dutch viewpoint in particular was seen as 
promising for the future, and students were stimulated to play a significant role 
in the prevention of war.”” The issue of history education as peace education was 
part of a larger debate in which politicians also became involved. In 1925, the 
Dutch minister of Education, Arts and Sciences - Victor Henri Rutgers - decided 
that the League of Nations had to become a compulsory part of history educa- 
tion, and the inspector of secondary schools, G. Bolkestein, agreed with this 
decision.” 

Although some English teachers had also advocated for such an idea, it was not 
implemented in English history education. Some Dutch teachers also expressed 
doubts. They emphasized that the world was full of struggle and wondered why 
they needed to constrain history education to peace education; others, however, 
argued that all history had to be seen in the light of peace development,” 
maintaining that the League of Nations was not the start or the end point but an 
‘inevitable’ maturation point in the development of peace. These teachers em- 
phasized that school history needed to express the idea of progress, and they 
argued that contemporary initiatives, such as the League of Nations, were leading 
to a better and happier society. This type of history education, moreover, also 
addressed another problem: the ‘death’ of school history. 


If you leaf through a history book, you might be wondering on most pages why pupils 
should be learning this stuff, without getting an answer, however. Easy come, easy go. 
Memorising it, though, would also be pointless. All textbooks, essentially, have this in 
common: they fail to give satisfaction; it is all drudgery and acquiescence. The Minister’s 
appeal, communicated to the schools by the secondary education inspectors, is an aid 
for improvement.” 


The minister’s order to teach about the League of Nations and the development 
of peace solved the problem of ‘useless’ school history. 

Historian and well-known textbook author Michael Georg de Boer (1867- 
1958), however, expressed his doubts about this idea of progress at a history 
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education conference in Amsterdam in 1925, organized by Kohnstamm and De 
Vletter.” Although he acknowledged the relevance of teaching alliances that 
connected different peoples and nations, such as the League of Nations, he called 
for a broader idea of moral education and emphasized that objectivity and a 
balanced history were significant elements in students’ character development. 
‘Do not make your enemies into devils and your own heroes into angels, but try 
to explain their deeds.’””” During the War, in 1915, De Boer had already argued 
that the ‘neutrals’ became a small group and that Dutch young historians in 
particular had a special task: the gathering and critical editing of source materials 
which would form the basis for war histories that would be written later.” 

In his conference lecture (1925) about the goals of history lessons in secondary 
education, De Boer distinguished two main goals: ‘knowledge’ and ‘understand- 
ing’. Chronology was important to reach such ‘understanding’, according to De 
Boer, because it could be used to narrate cause and effect, action and reaction.” 


It is important to go back and forward, to see events in relation to other events or 
histories and to point to the meaning of events and persons etcetera for cultural and 
economic developments.” 


He also emphasized differences with the natural sciences: whereas the natural 
sciences were concerned with a limited number of causes and principles, history 
involved an unknown number of causes and did not follow clear principles.” He 
therefore proposed teaching historical events as part of a film: you did not know 
what would come but you did know that it had to continue. He regarded the 
present not as the end point or the final result, but as a time in transition, just like 
every other period.” 

Two years after this conference, philologist Johannes Bernardus Manger wrote 
an article about ‘history education and world peace’. He agreed with De Boer and 
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argued that historical facts needed to be learned not because of the facts them- 
selves but so as to understand history and to establish causal connections between 
different facts. Consequently, in his eyes, a textbook author needed to show how 
an event or deed led to another one: “The teacher and the textbook author will not 
rest before they have connected every point of their narrative in a logical way.” 
He also explained that history, in contrast with the natural sciences, did not 
follow general rules: the causal connections were not proven or distracted, but 
rather ‘seen’ and ‘experienced’.”” In explaining history, moreover, the causal 
connections showed readers the interrelation of history and life, according to the 
author. These connections become clear through appropriated terminology: Man- 
ger described Prince William’s endeavour to establish a united Netherlands in the 
sixteenth century using the contemporary term ‘De Groot-Nederlandse gedachte’ 
(the idea of the Great Netherlands), a term coined by the famous historian Pieter 
Geyl and popular since the 1920s.° Furthermore, the author emphasized that, 
when everything was clearly interpreted and explained, history education did not 
become dull but that this was the way to understand the bigger picture. Learning 
about history, according to Manger, was no longer about remembering that which 
was dead but about understanding the reality that was alive.” 

The term ‘alive’ in relation to history education is characteristic of this period. 
Education reformers also pointed out that ‘death’ had dominated school history 
for far too long and that it was time to pay more attention to the link between 
history and life, in line with the vitalism ideology of Nietzsche and propagated by 
H. Colenbrander in the Netherlands.” 


Allthese bodies, which have been dead for a century, are still haunting our books and, 
worse yet, the minds of our children. Every year, all this dust is blown about for a while; it 
swirls through the classroom for some moments; it clogs up our pupils’ brains, but … to 
what purpose? None at all! It is as dead as a dead body can be.” 


They advocated a lively and useful school history: merely remembering facts or 
dates was considered useless. History education had to connect with students’ 
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interests as ‘historical knowledge was not meant to be stored in the antiques 
collection but needed to come alive.” The ‘dead bones’ critique was also heard 
in relation to ‘neutral’ history textbooks, which aimed to replace real people with 
nothing more than names and dates.’ 

The term ‘neutral’ refers to the absence of religious viewpoints, and these 
textbook authors often followed Robert Fruin, the first Dutch professor of na- 
tional history at Leiden University (since 1860), in his aim to overcome religious 
differences and prejudices.” In the first part of the twentieth century, the 
Netherlands was divided into different religious or ideological compartments, 
each with its own social institutions, banks, broadcasting organizations, news- 
papers, and schools. The Protestants, the Catholics, the social democrats, and the 
liberals, moreover, also had their own history textbooks. There were differences 
between these compartments, and a Christian pacifist in the Protestant com- 
partment, for example, was fired in 1930 because he criticized war and did not see 
wars as ‘wars of the Lord’ or, in case of the Dutch Revolt, as a ‘religious war to 
protect the Church of the Lord against side-tracked Rome’.*” 

The discussions about the aims of school history and history textbooks further 
illustrate another difficulty: the relationship between ‘academic history’ and 
‘school history’. Some teachers regarded the influence of academic history on 
school history as the reason why appreciation of their subject had declined. 


History ‘as a science’ is invaluable to those who will be teaching it in the future. So it is 
only natural that big fat scholarly works with critical essays have been written about it. It 
not quite so natural, however, that this science has been introduced ‘in a nutshell’ into 
our secondary education and - though to a lesser degree - into our primary schools. It is 
allegedly concise but much in the way of compressed hay, with all manner of difficulties 
contained within it, which then need to be dug out and unravelled.*” 
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They argued, in line with English authors discussed earlier, that students were 
unable to grasp the difficult academic parts in history textbooks and appealed to 
textbook authors to be less ‘dry in their writings and to abandon knowledge that 
was too much and too difficult. They argued that shorter and more compre- 
hensible textbooks would generate time to focus on great historical individuals: 
men of war, men of peace, men of science and men with a perfect character.” 

Developmental psychology was an important topic in the debate about the 
(im)possibilities of history education. This was also the reason why some re- 
formers wanted to remove history from primary education: it was too abstract 
and too difficult, causing teachers to tell simplistic stories full of stereotypes, and 
this kind of education would do more harm than good. Others questioned the 
influence of “intellectualism’ and argued that this aim had gained too much 
importance in comparison with other goals.’° They argued, with reference to 
pedagogue Paul Natorp, that history was a science that could not be taught in 
primary and secondary schools. ‘Intellectual’ history education, moreover, would 
not automatically lead to morality and virtue. Moral education, therefore, had to 
be the first priority of history education: it could mould students’ characters by 
showing great examples from the past, as Thomas Carlyle did in his book about 
hero worship.*" Telling interesting stories about heroes, using maps and images, 
was a widely used method to reach this goal. 

Some proponents of heroes in history education emphasized that the hero’s 
shortcomings had to be taught as well in order to humanize the hero figure. 
Objectivity would preserve students from neglecting a hero’s negative deeds or 
sides and would cause them to appreciate the ‘good’ deeds or sides of the ‘enemy’. 
‘Dutch common sense’, moreover, would help the students to reach these goals.” 
However, not everyone agreed. J.C.H. Fischer, for example, argued that moral 
education required a subjective approach to history and that it was precisely this 
subjective character that distinguished school history from ‘academic history’: 
‘Science pursues objectivity. Education requires subjective experience as it is 
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meant to benefit the pupils’ moral education.” Whereas some teachers cele- 
brated the subjective character of school history, historians such as T.H. Co- 
lenbrander pointed out the danger of a wide gap between school history and 
‘academic history’.*'* Some textbook authors, such as De Boer, tried to bridge this 
gap by including source materials in their textbook series. 

‘Academic’ historians were also occupied with discussions about objectivity 
and subjectivity: in his widespread founding narrative, the American historian 
Motley had sketched an image of the Netherlands as a Protestant nation. In the 
Netherlands, the Protestant appropriation of the Dutch Revolt was clearly visible 
in discussions about the celebration of ‘glorious Protestant’ historical events 
from this episode in ‘national’ anniversaries. Catholics argued against the nar- 
ration of national history as being exclusively ‘Protestant’, and they started to 
write new interpretations of the Dutch Revolt.” These Catholic viewpoints also 
entered Dutch history textbooks: the Catholics published their own series, in 
which they questioned the dominant Protestant frame and called for emanci- 
pation in historiography. The famous Dutch cartoonist Albert Hahn (1877-1918) 
made a cartoon about Catholic history education and the Protestant fear that 
historical facts would be twisted. This teacher thus lectures that Philip II has been 
murdered by Prince William in 1584, instead of the other way around. 

Based on an in-depth analysis of four Dutch textbook series, the next section 
discusses the dominant (Protestant) frame as well as the Catholic counter-frame 
of the Dutch Revolt. A counter-frame opposes an earlier, dominant and effective 
frame by simply supporting an alternative view or, as we will see, by making an 
explicit attack on the initial frame. All four textbook series - written by De Boer, 
Commissaris, Pik and Rijpma - are based on a chronological narrative. 
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2.4 Frames and counter-frames of the Dutch Revolt 


On the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect and absolute tyranny has rarely been 
presented to mankind by History, as in Alva’s administration of the Netherlands.” 


This is John Lothrop Motley’s disastrous conclusion about the Duke of Alva and 
his performance in the Netherlands as described in his famous Rise of the Dutch 
Republic (1856). The American historian and diplomat framed the Dutch Revolt 
in the sixteenth century as a heroic battle for freedom against tyranny and 
despotism, for justice against injustice, as a fight that paved the way to progress 
and freedom.” Moreover, he keyed his narration of Dutch sixteenth-century 
history to other countries, such as England in the seventeenth century and 
America in the eighteenth century. The Dutch Revolt ‘forms but a single chapter 
in the great volume of human fate; for the so-called revolutions of Holland, 
England, and America, are all links of one chain.” 

Motley had spent much time in the archives, also in Europe, and with his vivid 
writing style his book became very popular. As an outsider, he dared to write a 
synthesis, a continuous history about this ‘sensitive’ period in Dutch history.*” It 
was reprinted several times and translated into French, Dutch, German, and 
Russian. It also received critique, however. The Dutch historian Robert Fruin 
(1823-1899) argued that Motley drew a lot of attention to historical events that 
lent themselves to portrayal in a beautiful, vivid or dramatic style rather than to 
‘significant’ events that were less suitable for exciting portrayals. Although Fruin 
admired Motley’s work from an aesthetic point of view, he argued that historical 
facts had to be foregrounded for their importance and not for their potential to 
generate a good poetic story. Fruin also critiqued Motley’s introduction of events 
that never happened but made for good stories.” Based on this criticism and his 
own research, Fruin published several articles about the Dutch Revolt and his 
famous book Tien Jaren uit den Tachtigjarige Oorlog, 1588-1598 (1899). 

Another reviewer was the Dutch Catholic historian Nuyens (1823-1894), who 
remarked that Motley had painted a beautiful history but with the wrong colours. 
Motley aimed for effect rather than truth, according to Nuyens, because his book 


316 John Lothrop Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1856); 
John Lothrop Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Volume II (New York: A.L. Burt 
Publisher, 1865), 156. 

317 Motley’s rhetoric can be compared to the work of Jules Michelet, who wrote about the 
French Revolt in the same way. Their works can be read as an epos of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. 

318 John Lothrop Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Volume I (London: George Routledge 
and Co., 1858), preface. 

319 Van der Zeijden, Katholieke identiteit en historisch bewustzijn, 204. 

320 Robert Fruin, ‘Motley’s Geschiedenis der Vereenigde Nederlanden’, De Gids 26 (Amsterdam: 
P.N. van Kampen, 1862): 514-66, 517-519. 
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had a function in the American context: the American audience mostly appre- 
ciated the parallel with the American Revolution, and the Dutch Revolt was a 
precursor of their own fight for freedom.™' By strongly framing the Dutch Revolt 
in this way, there was much bias against the Dutch Catholics, who had been 
portrayed negatively in Motley’s interpretation. Nuyens, therefore, tried to give a 
new interpretation of the past that showed greater appreciation of the ‘truth’ and 
the role of the Catholics.” This new study also entered the history textbooks. 

Despite the critique of Motley, his sketch of Alva as a symbol of tyranny 
became popular once again in the Netherlands almost two centuries later, when 
contemporaries of World War II were keyed to this ‘tyrant’ from the sixteenth 
century. An example here is Arthur Seyss-Inquart (1892-1946), who served the 
Nazis as ‘Reichskommissar’ in the Netherlands and was described as ‘Alva IT’ in 
the Dutch newspaper Trouw.*” The author mentions certain similarities as they 
were both foreign oppressors and shared the same attitude towards the Dutch 
people. The author hoped for one difference: whereas Alva I quietly left the 
Netherlands ‘gritting his teeth since the country of milk and cheese had slipped 
through his fingers’, Alva II was not allowed to leave: “The tyrant of the Neth- 
erlands of 1940-‘45 must die here’. 


Romance: freedom versus tyranny 


Already before World War II, protagonists were keyed to the Duke of Alva on the 
basis of tyranny. An example is the narration of 1786 by De Boer, who explains 
that the Dutch governor Willem V had used arms against his own people in the 
Dutch towns of Elburg and Hattem. The inhabitants were deeply indignant, and 
Willem V was accused of being a bloodthirsty usurper whose cruelties out- 
weighed those of Alva and Nero.” These keys are also present in the textbook 
series Overzicht der vaderlandsche geschiedenis (Survey of national history, 1919) 
by J.W. Pik: 


The Patriotic journals abounded with expressions like ‘reprobates’, ‘slaves of tyranny’, 
‘pests of society’ and the like; William V was called ‘a bloodthirsty tyrant’, an Alva, a 
Nero (...). It was these events that raised great commotion and outrage against this 
‘citizen’s hangman’, as William V was also called, against the man ‘who combined the 


321 Van der Zeijden, Katholieke identiteit en historisch bewustzijn, 204 and 217. 

322 Willem Johannes Franciscus Nuyens, Geschiedenis der Nederlandse beroerten in de XVIe 
eeuw (Amsterdam: C.L. van Langenhuysen, 1865-1870). 

323 ‘Alva I en Alva II’, Trouw, May 1, 1945, 1. 

324 Ibid. 

325 M.G. de Boer, Beknopt leerboek der geschiedenis van het vaderland (Leiden: A.W. Wijthoff’s 
Uitgevers-maatschappij N.V., 1927), 148. 
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pleasures of Nero with the revenge of the Spanish tyrant’, ‘who had arisen to wash his 
hands in the citizens’ blood’.””° 


In these cases, the textbook authors did not create the keys by themselves but 
quoted historical sources, such as the Dutch newspaper Hollandsche Historische 
Courant (23 September 1786). Nevertheless, textbook authors selected these 
sources (and ‘keys’) and included them in their main texts. Textbook author Pik 
explained that he had incorporated text fragments from the past in order to un- 
derline or to explain certain things.” In his narrative about the Dutch Revolt, Pik 


also stresses the tyrannical deeds of the Duke of Alva and describes him as a “ducal 


blood vulture’, who had provoked renewed opposition with his ‘harshness’.** 


De Boer also includes various source fragments at the end of his textbook 
narrative, despite the Association for Teachers suggesting an extended source- 


book for teachers: ‘our national history is not that attractive and needs illus- 


trations in order to change the dead past into something that is really lived by’.”” 


He explains that he made the source fragments suitable for students; too aca- 
demic sources would be useless. Together with L.J. de Wilde, De Boer also pub- 
lished a student book full of historical literature, entitled Historische lectuur. 
Their goal was to illustrate the ‘essence’ or the typical things of an era, person, 
people, or nation.’ Cultural, as well as social, economic, and political history 
were included, while war events were diverted to the background since most 
people would be tired of the ‘histoire de bataille’.”” 

De Boer was born and raised in the Dutch city of Groningen and studied history 
at the city’s university. After his studies, he started to teach history at secondary 
schools in Goes and Amsterdam. Alongside history textbooks he also published 


326 J.W. Pik, Overzicht der Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis. Tweede deel (sinds + 1648) (Zwolle: N.V. 
Uitgevers-Maatschappij. W.E.J. Tjeenk Willink, 1931), 86. ‘Het wemelde in de Patriottische 
bladen van uitdrukkingen als aterlingen, slaven der tirannie, pest der maatschappij en der- 
gelijke; Willem V werd uitgekreten voor een bloeddorstigen dwingeland, een Alva, een Nero 
(...). See also page 89: Het waren deze gebeurtenissen, die in Holland groote beroering en 
verontwaardiging wekten tegen den “burgerbeul”, zooals Willem V onder meer werd ge- 
noemd, tegen den man, “die het vermaak van Nero aan de wraak van den Spaanschen dwin- 
geland paarde”, “die was opgestaan, om zijne handen in het bloed der burgers te wasschen”. 

327 Ibid., introduction. ‘...dat ik slechts zinsneden, framenten, enz. heb opgenomen, die een of 
andere uitdrukking of opmerking in den tekst nader onderstreepen of de bedoeling ervan 
verduidelijken.’ 

328 J.W. Pik, Overzicht der Vaderlandse Geschiedenis. Eerste deel tot + 1648 (Zwolle: W.E.]. 
Tjeenk Willink, 1937), 110. De volgende maand vertrok “Ducdalve de bloedtgier,” de “ij- 
zeren hertog”, die door zijn gestrengheid tot hernieuwd verzet had geprikkeld.” 

329 M.G. de Boer, Leerboek der geschiedenis van het vaderland met historisch leesboek (Leiden: 
Sijthoff, 1921), introduction. 

330 M.G. de Boer en LJ. de Wilde, Historische lectuur (Groningen: Noordhoff, 1921), in- 
troduction. 

331 De Boer en De Wilde, Historische lectuur, introduction. ‘de histoire bataille, waarvan de 
menschheid voorlopig wel genoeg zal hebben, lieten wij bijna geheel op de achtergrond.” 
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historical novels (‘historisch leesboek’) with L.J. de Wilde and an atlas with pic- 
tures, together with H. Hettema Junior. Moreover, since 1894, he had become the 
editor of the Dutch journal for history (Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis), meant as 
background information for history teachers. This changed in 1920: it was pre- 
sented as an academic journal with a new editorial office. The influence of edu- 
cation remained strong, also because of the individuals in the editorial office, such 
as H. Bolkestein, J.G. van Dillen, H.A. Enno van Gelder, J. Seerijn and N.B. Ten- 
haeff. De Boer handed over his post as chairman of this editorial board in 1955. 

In 1898 De Boer had obtained his PhD at the University of Heidelberg,” and 
in 1915 he became a private tutor in contemporary history and methods of 
history education at the University of Amsterdam. In that year, he also published 
his opening speech about the practical and scientific value of contemporary 
history (Over de practische en de wetenschappelijke waarde der jongste Geschie- 
denis). De Boer argued that most teachers covered history until 1870 or 1848 since 
they struggled with a lack of time and with the academic question as to whether 
they could teach contemporary history. In his speech, De Boer stressed the 
practical value and function of contemporary history: to bridge the gap between 
school and life, between the history textbook and the newspapers.”” Fur- 
thermore, he argued that contemporary history lays bare the relationship be- 
tween past and present: knowledge of the recent past is crucial to an under- 
standing of the present.” He explained that present events in particular had 
convinced him of the value of the examination and teaching of contemporary 
history. Current affairs, he predicted in reference to World War I, will lead to 
great changes and historians will have to write about them, especially Dutch 
historians, being neutral during the present War.” De Boer’s interest in con- 


332 His supervisor was P.J. Blok and his dissertation was entitled: Die Friedensunterhandlungen 
zwischen Spanien und den Niederlanden in den Jahren 1632 und 1633. 

333 M.G. de Boer, Over de practische en de wetenschappelijke waarde der jongste geschiedenis 
(Groningen: Noordhoff, 1915), 8. “Waarlijk, als het geschiedenisonderwijs van den jongsten 
tijd slechts dit deed inzien, dat het heden door tallooze banden vast zit aan het verleden, dat 
alle groote gebeurtenissen en ook dit conflict het gevolg zijn van tal van oorzaken, soms uit 
het verre verleden, dat in verreweg de meeste conflicten de schuld niet aan één zijde moet 
worden gezocht, en dat geen vraag moeilijker te beantwoorden is dan die, bij welke partij in 
een botsing als deze de schuld ligt, dan reeds zou zij haar praktische beteekenis voldoende 
hebben bewezen.” 

334 Ibid., 9. 

335 Ibid., 20. ‘De gebeurtenissen van den laatsten tijd hebben de kloof tusschen de volken 
zoozeer verwijd, dat er aan overbrugging in afzienbare tijden wel niet gedacht zal kunnen 
worden. Het aantal neutralen wordt bovendien bedenkelijk klein. Blijft ons land, gelijk zich 
voorlopig laat aanzien, buiten den strijd, dan zullen daarom onze historici, vooral de jon- 
geren onder hen, als aangewezen zijn voor een belangrijk aandeel in een zeer omvangrijk 
werk; ik bedoel het bijeenbrengen, het schiften en het critisch bewerken van het materiaal, 
waaruit eenmaal het nageslacht, wellicht met meelijdende meewarigheid terugziende op een 
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temporary history is also visible in his history textbooks. In his series Beknopt 
leerboek der geschiedenis van het vaderland (Concise textbook of the history of 
the nation, 1901), which remained in publication until 1955 and is therefore 
included in the Dutch textbook sample, De Boer divides history into four eras. 
The last era starts in 1795, is concerned with the French period, and includes 
contemporary history. The first is about the rise and fall of the Frankish Kingdom 
and the unification of the Netherlands under the reign of Karel V. The second is 
entitled ‘the fight for freedom against Spain’ and the third is concerned with the 
period beginning with the peace of 1648 and ending with the fall of the Dutch 
Republic in 1795.°”° 

In contrast to Alva’s tyrannical image, the Dutch Revolt has often been framed 
as a fight for freedom and the title of De Boer’s second era is the plot of his 
upcoming narration. This is also evident in the terms the author uses to describe 
the causes of the Revolt. The terms underline the lack of freedom, such as Philip’s 
pursuit of absolutism and his intolerance.”” Another example is De Boer’s nar- 
ration of the Dutch town of Haarlem, which was besieged by the Spanish army 
from 11 December 1572 to 13 July 1573. In the early days of the battle, the Spanish 
army launched a quick assault of the town walls, but this attempt failed. Although 
the town withstood the attack, Haarlem became isolated and witnessed a famine. 
After seven months, the town surrendered and many inhabitants were executed 
or drowned. In his narration of this event, De Boer emphasizes that Haarlem was 
sacrificed for a higher aim: the cause of freedom.” This - almost religious - 
idiom underlines the main plot of the textbook narrative. De Boer argues that the 
town had been lost for a good reason: the financial means of Philip II were spent, 
and his army had become weak and demotivated. A negative aspect of Dutch 
national history - the defeat of a strategic town - is thus set in a positive light. 

The author engages in a similar depiction when addressing the death of Prince 
William of Orange in 1584. Although De Boer describes this as an ‘irresistible 
loss’ for the Revolt and as a great shock, he stresses that the Prince’s death 
reinforced people’s resistance and their determination not to subjugate them- 
selves to the Spanish king.’ In this way, loss and defeat can fulfil a ‘positive’ 
function in a national narrative.” 


geslacht, dat in een voorbeeldeloozen titanenstrijd zich zelf ten gronde richtte, het koele 
onbevangen verhaal van wat nu gebeurt, zal samenstellen.’ 

336 M.G. de Boer, Beknopt Leerboek der Geschiedenis van het Vaderland (1927). 

337 Ibid., 72. ‘Zijn streven naar absolutisme en zijn onverdraagzaamheid hadden zijn rijkste 
erflanden tot opstand gebracht.’ 

338 Ibid., 53. 

339 Ibid., 64-65. 

340 See also Dan Porat, ‘A Contemporary Past: History Textbooks as Sites of National Memory’, 
in International Review of History Education. Volume 3 Raising Standards in History Ed- 
ucation, eds. A. Dickinson, P. Gordon and P. Lee (London: Woburn Press, 2001), 36-55. 
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The ‘fight for freedom’ frame is also discernible in the history textbook series 
by Enneus Rijpma, De ontwikkelingsgang der historie (The progress of history, 
1925). A year before the publication of his first history textbook, Rijpma finished 
his dissertation about the development of the Dutch town Kampen in the six- 
teenth century.™ It is interesting that the title of his dissertation and his textbook 
series share the word ‘development’ (‘ontwikkelingsgang’). Rijpma’s supervisor 
was Hajo Brugmans (1868-1939), a professor at the University of Amsterdam and 
since 1903 the successor of G.W. Kernkamp. Brugmans argued for a synthesis in 
history writing and regarded history as a flow of natural and logical develop- 
ments. A strive for synthesis is also visible in Rijpma’s textbook series as well as 
the emphasis on cause and consequence: he often uses the words ‘again’, ‘had to’ 
and ‘of course’. 

In line with his focus on ‘development’, Rijpma considers freedom as an 
independent spirit with an energy and volition of its own: at the end of the Middle 
Ages and in the Renaissance, a spirit of freedom (Rijpma’s italics) tried ‘to pave its 
way.” This spirit of freedom tried to break through in different times, according 
to Rijpma, and he regards it as a driving force in history. In his narrative about the 
Dutch Revolt, he connects the spirit of freedom with the religious wars as well as 
with the battle between absolutism and the bourgeoisie. Although Charles V and 
his absolutist ideas seemed to triumph in the fight against the Reformation, 
according to Rijpma, the tide turned when Calvinism reached the Netherlands. 
He argues that many people supported Calvinism because of its ‘democratic’ 
ideas and because it allowed people to resist the king in certain situations: 


About 1550, when it seemed that Charles V was about to be victorious in his battle 
against the Reformation, that was the time when the teachings of Calvin were beginning 
to enter our country, mainly from France. Partly because of its democratic views, this 
Calvinism managed to gain a strong support amongst the population, particularly in the 
trade and industry regions in the Southern Netherlands. As Calvin taught that subjects 
might defy their Sovereign if he attacked their religion, militant Calvinism, with its tight 
organisation and well-defined dogmas, was much more dangerous for the Catholic 
government than the teachings of Luther. Later we will see that it was indeed this faith 
that dared to engage in battle with the Habsburg world power and succeeded in con- 
quering Charles V’s successor.” 


341 De ontwikkelingsgang van Kampen tot omstreeks 1600: vooral in de laatste jaren der zes- 
tiende eeuw. 

342 E. Rijpma, De ontwikkelingsgang der Historie. II Het tijdperk van 1500 tot 1815. Uitgave B 
(Groningen: J.B. Wolters, 1938), 210. ‘Evenals tegen het einde der Middeleeuwen hadden er 
in de 18e eeuw allerlei veranderingen plaats, die een nieuwe tijd aankondigden, en weer was 
het als in de dagen van het Humanisme en de Renaissance, een geest van vrijheid, die zich 
trachtte baan te breken.’ 

343 Ibid., 39. ‘Omstreeks 1550 scheen Karel V in zijn strijd tegen de Hervorming te zullen 
zegevieren, maar juist toen begon, vooral uit Frankrijk, de leer van Calvijn ons land binnen te 
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Rijpma describes the successor of Charles V, Philip II (1566-1598), as the fiercest 
opponent of the Reformation.” His intentions are described as the very opposite 
of freedom: to maintain absolutism combined with the aspiration to gain world 
hegemony. Rijpma frames the Dutch Revolt as a fight between absolutism/tyr- 
anny and autonomy/freedom. This interpretative scheme is referred to once 
more on the last page where the author ends his textbook narrative with the 
Enlightenment, which he describes as a movement against absolutism and in 
favour of people’s sovereignty. Rijpma explains that, inspired by Enlightenment, 
reforms were introduced in different countries but that the ‘old, perverted’ ab- 
solutism still survived in France. Therefore, a revolution ‘had to’ end this old 
government system: 


… but in France, the country where its most prominent scholars lived, these modern 
ideas were not adopted. This was where the old, perverted absolutism persisted and 
where the abuses were the worst. And so it was precisely in France that, rather than 
gradual reforms, a violent revolution was to end the old system of government.” 


Rijpma combines his frame of the Dutch Revolt as a fight between absolutism/ 
tyranny and autonomy/freedom with a clash between the ‘foreign’ and the ‘na- 
tional’, arguing that the sixteenth-century events were a fight against foreign 
absolutism and clearly describing Philip II as a foreigner: as a Spaniard who spoke 
neither Dutch nor French and as someone who aimed to use the Low Countries 
for his general political ideas and actions. This sketch is then contrasted with ‘our 
nation’ which desired to have an autonomous government that looked after 


Dutch interests first.” Prince William of Orange, furthermore, is portrayed as 
> 347 


the leader of the ‘national party’. 
The dichotomy between the ‘foreign’ and the ‘national’ is also emphasized 
later in the story. When sovereignty was offered to ‘foreigners’, such as the French 


dringen. Dit Calvinisme kreeg, mede door zijn democratische opvattingen, spoedig een grote 
aanhang onder het volk, vooral in de industrie- en handelsstreken van de Zuidelijke Ne- 
derlanden. Daar Calvijn leerde, dat de onderdanen zich tegen de vorst mochten verzetten, 
wanneer deze hun godsdienst aantastte, werd het strijdbare Calvinisme met zijn hechte 
organisatie en zijn vastomlijnde leerstellingen veel gevaarlijker voor de Katholieke regering 
dan de leer van Luther. Wij zullen later zien, dat juist dit geloof de strijd tegen de Habsburgse 
wereldmacht heeft durven opnemen en de opvolger van Karel V heeft overwonnen.’ 

344 Ibid., 41. 

345 E. Rijpma, De ontwikkelingsgang der Historie. II Het tijdperk van 1500 tot 1789. Uitgave A 
(Groningen: J.B. Wolters, 1933), 246. ‘...maar in Frankrijk, het land waar de voornaamste 
theoretici leefden, werden de moderne denkbeelden niet toegepast. Daar bleef het oude, 
verdorvene absolutisme bestaan, daar waren de misstanden het ergste, zodat juist in Frankrijk 
geen geleidelijke hervorming, maar een geweldige revolutie een einde moest maken aan het 
oude regeringsstelsel.’ 

346 E. Rijpma, De ontwikkelingsgang der Historie II (1938), 53. 

347 Ibid., 55. 
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Anjou and the English Leicester, they proved to be disappointing, according to 
Rijpma: Robert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester, who had been sent by Elizabeth Ito 
rule as Lord Regent, proved to be a poor commander and was distrusted after he 
had aimed to strengthen his own power at the cost of the Provincial States. And so 
“the Dutch’ decided to govern themselves and, ‘forced’ by circumstances, they 
established the Republic of the United Netherlands. 


The Dutch had sufficiently learned by now that not a lot was to be expected from 
outsiders and that they chiefly needed to rely on their own powers. Sovereignty, 
therefore, was not offered to another foreign Sovereign, but the States took government 
into their own hands and this is how, by force of circumstance, the Republic of the 
United Netherlands was founded.” 


This remark is strengthened by Rijpma’s description of water as the ‘greatest ally’ 
of the Dutch. More than any other Dutch textbook author, Rijpma emphasizes 
that it was water that expelled the enemy, for example during the siege of Alkmaar 
in 1573: 


Don Frederic then made an attempt to conquer Holland north of the IJ. In the autumn 
of 1573, after mutiny had delayed his advance, Alkmaar was besieged, but the army and 
the citizens managed to counterattack the advancing Spaniards, and soon Holland’s 
most powerful ally, water, flushed out the enemy forever.” 


In his story of the siege of Leiden in 1574, he emphasizes that people had been 
saved by water once again: the land was inundated, the Spanish troops fled, and 
food could be sailed to the town. 


It was water once again that came to the rescue. The flood defences of the New Meuse 
and the Holland IJssel rivers were purposely breached, and when a Geuzen fleet, led by 
Boisot, followed the water, Leiden was finally liberated on 3 October 1574." 


The idea of water being the greatest ally of the Dutch returns in other histories as 
well: Rijpma keys the war between the Republic and France, England, Miinster 
and Cologne in the period 1672-1678 to the Dutch Revolt in the sixteenth century: 


348 Ibid., 78. ‘De Nederlanders hadden nu voldoende ondervonden, dat van vreemdelingen niet 
veel heil te wachten was en dat zij in hoofdzaak op eigen krachten moesten vertrouwen. De 
soevereiniteit werd dan ook niet weer aan een vreemde vorst aangeboden, maar de Staten 
namen zelf het bestuur in handen en zo werd door de dwang der omstandigheden thans de 
Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden gevestigd.” 

349 Ibid., 67. Thans deed Don Frederik een poging om Holland te benoorden het IJ te bed- 
wingen. In het najaar van 1573 - een muiterij had de opmars vertraagd! - werd Alkmaar 
belegerd, maar bezetting en burgerij sloegen de aanstormende Spanjaarden terug en weldra 
verdreef Hollands machtigste bondgenoot, het water, de vijand voorgoed.” 

350 Ibid., 67. ‘Eindelijk bracht ook weer hier het water uitredding. De dijken van Nieuwe Maas en 
Hollands IJsel werden doorgestoken, een Geuzenvloot onder Boisot volgde het water en 
eindelijk, de 3° October 1574, was Leiden ontzet.’ 
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The Netherlands seemed lost, but, as in the battle against Spain, ‘the Low Countries by 
the sea’ then lined up their strongest ally: water. (...) and a protective circle of water 
began to amass around Holland.” 


In Rijpma’s textbook narrative, then, the influence of Robert Fruin is clearly 
present. In his historiography, Fruin framed the Dutch Revolt as a fight between 
the ‘national people’ and foreign ‘strangers’, as a clash that led to the birth of the 
Dutch nation.”* Rijpma formulated the aims of the Prince of Orange in the same 
way: to create cohesion and tolerance amongst people in order to defend the 
rights of the ‘Dutch people’ against Spain.” Next to success, Rijpma also men- 
tioned failures, observing that collaboration between the Dutch people was more 
an illusion than a reality due to their religious differences.” 

For the Catholic textbook author August Cornelis Jacobus Commissaris 
(1897-1957), these failures were the basis for a ‘counter-frame’ of the Dutch 
Revolt, which he portrayed as a tragedy rather than a romance. 


Tragedy: the rupture of the Low Countries and lack of freedom 


Whereas several textbook authors framed the Dutch Revolt as a romantic 
‘founding narrative’ which led to the existence of the (Protestant) Netherlands, 
the Catholic textbook series Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis (Textbook of 
Dutch history, 1935) by Commissaris narrates a tragedy: the Dutch Revolt re- 
sulted in the rupture of the Low Countries and lack of freedom for the Ctholics, 
who were persecuted and discriminated against by the Calvinists. His series was 
published by the Catholic publishing company L.C.G. Malmberg and received 
approval from the Church.” Although Commissaris frames the Dutch Revolt as a 
tragedy, freedom and its antonym play a crucial role in his narrative as well. 


351 Ibid., 166. Nederland scheen verloren, maar evenals in de strijd tegen Spanje hadden “de 
lage landen bij de zee” nog een krachtige bondgenoot in reserve: het water. (...) en begon 
zich voor Holland een beschermende ring van water te vormen.’ 

352 For a historiographical overview of the Dutch Revolt, see for example: Tollebeek, De toga van 
Fruin; Judith Pollmann , Internationalisering en de Nederlandse Opstand’, BMGN - Low 
Countries Historical Review 124, no. 4 (2009): 515-535; Guido van Meersbergen, ‘Reflecties 
op het vergruisde beeld. De Nederlandse Opstand in de historiografie’, Skript Historisch 
Tijdschrift 30, no. 3 (2014): 147-160. 

353 E. Rijpma, De Ontwikkelingsgang der Historie II (1938), 68. 

354 Ibid., 71. De samenwerking van alle Nederlanders was meer schijn dan werkelijkheid, want 
het verschil in godsdienst verhinderde de ware eenheid.’ 

355 Church approval therefore played an important role for Catholic textbook series and in that 
sense, Catholic schools were not entirely ‘free’ in their textbook choices until ca. 1965. 
August C.J. Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse geschiedenis, eerste deel (‘s Herto- 
genbosch: L.C.G. Malmberg, 1935). He also wrote other history textbooks, such as Leerboek 
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Commissaris was a priest, pastor, and teacher at the Den Ypelaer seminary in 
Ginneken.”” In the introduction to his textbook, Commissaris argues that Dutch 
national history has often been wrongly described as the history of the province 
of Holland, even in early history. This had led to incomprehensible historiog- 
raphy, according to Commissaris: until 1600, Flanders and Brabant had also been 
important areas, and Holland had been influenced more by these than by the 
eastern regions. Commissaris therefore maintains that the dichotomy between 
north and south has been overestimated for a considerable length of time, and 
that the real opposites, in his view, were ‘Flanders-Brabant-Holland’ and the 
eastern Netherlands.” In his argument, Commissaris shares Dutch historian 
Pieter Geyl’s opinion on the rise of the Netherlands and aim of (re)uniting 
Flanders and the Netherlands into one united Netherlands (“Greater Nether- 
lands’ or ‘Groot-Nederlandse gedachte’).** 

Calvinism had caused the rupture of the Low Countries, according to Com- 
missaris, as this religion ‘attacked’ other beliefs and aimed for ‘hegemony’, 
whereas other religions aimed for nothing more than freedom of religion.” This 
frame is also apparent in his description of specific events, such as the Icono- 
clastic Outbreak in 1566: 


The iconoclastic outbreak and the provocative behaviour of the Calvinists caused a 
schism in the nation. It had suddenly dawned upon the Catholics what was to be 


der Algemene Geschiedenis, Beknopt Leerboek der Algemene Geschiedenis, De Grote Lijn, 
Overzicht van de Algemene Geschiedenis and Overzicht van de Nederlandse Geschiedenis. 

356 B.A. Vermaseren, ‘August Commissaris. Levensbericht van de maatschappij voor Neder- 
landsche letterkunde’, Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1959-1960): 71-74. Vermaseren points out that the historical attitude of Com- 
missaris conflicted with his work as a priest because a priest preaches values which are fixed 
and eternal, while a historian tends to see values in their context. Commissaris distinguished 
himself from intolerance and fanaticism. Furthermore, he attached great importance to the 
classical balance between form and content, between facts and personal engagement. He 
therefore found it difficult to write about his own time. 

357 August C. J. Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis. Eerste deel tot 1795 (s 
Hertogenbosch: L.C.G. Malmberg, 1940), introduction. ‘Het gevolg was, dat men de gods- 
dienstige, staatkundige, economische en culturele ontwikkeling van het Nederlandse volk 
in een eenzijdig-geforceerd licht plaatste en onbegrijpelijk maakte, óók de geschiedenis van 
Holland zelf. Tot ongeveer 1600 immers lag het zwaartepunt der Nederlanden in Vlaanderen 
en Brabant, van waaruit vooral Holland zeer sterk beïnvloed werd, en waarmee zijn ge- 
schiedenis zeer nauw samenhing, veel nauwer dan die van Holland met de Oostelijke Ne- 
derlanden. Toch construeerde men vanaf de vroegste tijden allerlei tegenstellingen tussen 
Noord en Zuid, terwijl men de werkelijk bestaande tegenstellingen tussen Vlaanderen- 
Brabant-Holland enerzijds en de Oostelijke, naar Duitsland georiënteerde Nederlanden 
anderzijds voorbijzag. Wij hebben getracht deze fout te vermijden door tot ongeveer 1600 de 
geschiedenis te geven van àl de Nederlanden en het volle licht te laten vallen op het ui- 
teengaan van en de groeiende tegenstelling tussen “Nederland” en “België” omstreeks 1600.’ 

358 Tollebeek, De toga van Fruin, 325-332. 

359 Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis. Eerste deel (1940), 70. 
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expected from the other side: not religious freedom and tolerance for all, but a life-and- 
death struggle. This is why the large majority of the population was happy to take the 
side of the nation’s governess, who, having recovered from the initial shock, took strong 
measures to suppress the revolution (...).’” 


Later in his narrative, Commissaris once again argues that the Catholics chose the 
side of the Spanish in order to gain protection against the Calvinists.*” The 
Iconoclastic Outbreak and the acts of the Calvinists are described as ‘provocative’ 
and as the cause for the division of the ‘nation’ into a Calvinist versus Catholic 
state: the Netherlands and Belgium (with Flanders).*” Section titles, such as ‘The 
Division of the Low Countries 1572-1579’, accentuated the idea of a tragedy.” 
According to Commissaris, the Calvinist hegemony in Holland and Zeeland 
caused the ‘first rupture in the nation’, and the Calvinists’ provocative acts - such 
as the oppression of the Catholics - caused an ‘irreparable division’. More so than 
other authors, Commissaris mentions the Dutch persecution of the Catholics.”* 
He describes Calvinism as an aggressive religion and repeatedly argues that 
Calvinist intolerance had generated the division of the Low Countries.” 
Commissaris’ dislike of the Calvinists in his narration of the Dutch Revolt was 
not only inspired by his Catholic faith and his ideal of a (re)united Netherlands, 
but it was also a response to many other textbook narratives in which the Cal- 


360 Ibid., 79. ‘De beeldenstorm en het uitdagend optreden van de Calvinisten veroorzaakten een 
scheuring in de natie. Het was de Katholieken eensklaps duidelijk geworden, wat ze van die 
zijde te verwachten hadden. Geen godsdienstvrijheid en verdraagzaamheid voor allen, maar 
een strijd op leven en dood. Daarom schaarde de grote meerderheid der bevolking zich 
gaarne aan de zijde van de landvoogdes, die, van de eerste schrik bekomen, krachtige 
maatregelen nam om de revolutie te onderdrukken (...).’ 

361 Idem, 98. ‘De Katholieken, die alleen uit vrees voor overheersing van het Calvinisme hun heil 
zochten bij Parma, werden voor Spaansgezind uitgemaakt.’ 

362 Ibid., 70. ‘Dat was de oorzaak, dat reeds in de eerste jaren van de Tachtigjarige Oorlog de 
Nederlanden verdeeld geraakten in twee onverzoenlijke partijen; de oorzaak, dat de Ne- 
derlanden uiteengescheurd werden in een calvinistische en een katholieke staat: Nederland 
en Belgié.’ 

363 Ibid., 85. 

364 Ibid., 85. ‘Vervolging der Katholieken, 1572. Voordat Oranje in Holland was, koelden de 
watergeuzen en teruggekeerde ballingen hun opgekropte papenhaat op priesters en kloos- 
terlingen, en plunderden kerken en kloosters, o.a. de abdij van Egmond. In Den Briel en 
Enkhuizen zetelden nieuwe bloedraden onder Lumey en Sonoy. In een paar maanden 
hebben ze 95 priesters en kloosterlingen ter dood gebracht. De bekendste martelaren waren 
de 5 Franciscaanse martelaren van Alkmaar, die 24 Juni te Enkhuizen, en de 19 H. Martelaren 
van Gorcum, die 9 Juli in Den Briel het leven lieten. Waar de geuzen binnenkwamen 
schonden ze de kerken en vervolgden ze de priesters (...).’ 

365 Ibid., 93 and 96. ‘Het is wederom de afkeer geweest van het onverdraagzaam Calvinisme, die 
de vereniging der Nederlanden opnieuw uiteenscheurde.’ See also p. 92: ‘De splijtzwam van 
het Calvinisme, 1578. (...) Voor de Calvinisten ging het opnieuw een strijd worden op leven 
en dood. Waar ze konden, maakten ze zich meester van de alleenheerschappij en verboden 
ze de uitoefening van de katholieke godsdienst.” 
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vinists were depicted as successful heroes who had accomplished the triumph of 
freedom. An example here is the textbook series Overzicht der Vaderlandsche 
Geschiedenis (Overview of national history, 1919), printed by a so-called ‘neutral’ 
publisher. The author, J.W. Pik, portrays the Calvinists as the most powerful 
supporters of Prince William, who despite being a minority were the most per- 
sistent in their resistance: 


The Calvinists in particular, though a small minority of the population, would not 
desist. Fully relying on God’s assistance, they continued the battle. The Prince found in 
them his staunchest allies, and these ties between him and the Calvinists would only 
grow in strength in 1573, when he openly converted to their religion, which he had 
learned to respect in France.” 


Later in his narrative, Pik once again stresses that it had been Calvinism that had 
empowered and ‘fuelled’ the Dutch Revolt” He portrays Prince William of 
Orange as a hero, using the epithet ‘Father of the Nation’, accentuating his role in 
the independence of the Low Countries: 


Ofall great men in our history, William of Orange takes pride of place. To him more than 
anyone we owe our independence. Full of trust, the people submitted to their skilful 
leader, and even when major setbacks followed great misfortune, the nation remained 
loyal to the ‘Father of the Nation’, who, relying on God’s help, never flinched and always 
kept his ‘calm amidst the unruly waves’, as proclaimed by the engraving (...) on a medal 
minted in honour of ‘Father William’, showing a kingfisher’s nest afloat in rough seas. 


Commissaris’ narrative contradicts this widespread, dominant image and, ar- 
guing that the Prince changed his religion as easily as he changed his clothes, 
the prince is counter-framed as an opportunist: it was politics that decided his 
religion.” Moreover, Commissaris explains that the Prince’s ideal - a tolerant, 


366 J.W. Pik, Overzicht der Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis. Eerste deel (Zwolle: W.E.J. Tjeenk 
Willink, 1928), 107. “Het waren in ’t bijzonder de Calvinisten, hoewel een kleine minderheid 
der bevolking uitmakende, die niet van wijken wilden weten. Vol vertrouwen op Gods 
bijstand zetten zij den strijd voort. In hen vond de Prins zijne krachtigste medewerkers en in 
1573 werd de band tussen hem en de Calvinisten nog nauwer, doordat hij openlijk tot hun 
godsdienst, dien hij in Frankrijk had leeren hoogachten, overging.” 

367 Ibid., 159. “Tijdens den krijg met Spanje was het Calvinisme, dat zooveel kracht aan den 
opstand had geschonken, de heerschende godsdienst geworden.’ 

368 Ibid., 123-124. ‘Onder de groote mannen uit onze geschiedenis neemt Willem van Oranje 
een eerste plaats in. Aan hem allereerst danken wij onze onafhankelijkheid. Vol vertrouwens 
gaf het volk zich aan zijn kundigen leider over, en, al volgde tegenslag op tegenslag, de natie 
bleef den Vader des Vaderlands” aanhangen, die, vertrouwende op Gods hulp, nooit ver- 
saagde, die steeds “rustig was te midden der onstuimige baren”, zooals het randschrift (...) 
zegt, dat voorkomt op een penning, ter eere van “Willem-vader” geslagen en waarop is 
afgebeeld het nestje van een ijsvogel, dobberende in de woelige zee.” 

369 Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis. Eerste deel (1940), 93. 

370 Ibid., 82. 
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free, and peaceful society with Catholics and Calvinists fighting together against 
> 371 


Spain - had failed due to ‘the intolerance of his most loyal supporters’. 
In fact, his life’s ideal, namely to unite the Low Countries into an autonomous, in- 
dependent state, had already been destroyed by his most loyal supporters: the Cal- 
vinists. (...) His partisanship in favour of the Calvinists condemned his work to failure 
and tore the Low Countries apart. The Northern Netherlands became independent from 
Spain, but this ‘freedom’ burdened the Catholics with over two centuries of suppression 
and retrogression. For two centuries, moreover, the ‘free Netherlands’ tied up the main 
artery of the ‘unredeemed’ Catholic Netherlands.” 


Hence, in contrast to the widespread freedom frame, Commissaris emphasizes 
that the sixteenth-century events led to a lack of freedom: the outcome of the 
‘fight for freedom’ was the persecution and discrimination of the Catholics for 
more than two centuries. Commissaris’ cynicism about the framing of the Dutch 
Revolt as a quest for freedom is also visible in his comments in the footnotes. He 
argues, for example, that it was ‘quite remarkable’ that the ‘freedom activists’ 
repeatedly offered sovereignty to France and England after the Act of Abjuration 
in 1581. 


The repeated offer of our sovereignty to France and England casts a most peculiar light 
on the advocates of the ‘freedom’ of the Netherlands. What would have become of this 
‘freedom’ if, for instance, the King of France had seized the opportunity?” 


Commissaris’ disapproval of the Act of Abjuration is also discernible in other 
parts of the text, where he argued, for example, that it was not permitted to revolt 
against the legal king and that it would have been better and more ‘Christian’ to 
remove the king peacefully rather than violently.” 


371 Ibid., 100. 

372 Ibid. ‘Feitelijk was zijn levensideaal, de vereniging van de Nederlanden tot een autonome, ja 
tot een onafhankelijke staat, reeds vernietigd door zijn trouwste aanhangers, de Calvinisten. 
(...) Zijn partijdigheid ten gunste van de Calvinisten doemde zijn werk tot mislukking en 
scheurde de Nederlanden uiteen. De Noordelijke Nederlanden werden onafhankelijk van 
Spanje, maar de “vrijheid” kwam de Katholieken te staan op meer dan twee eeuwen on- 
derdrukking en achteruitzetting. Bovendien bonden “de vrije Nederlanden” twee eeuwen 
lang de slagader af van de “onverloste” katholieke Nederlanden.” 

373 Ibid., 101. ‘De herhaalde aanbieding van de soevereiniteit aan Frankrijk en Engeland werpt 
wel een heel eigenaardig licht op de voorvechters van de “vrijheid” der Nederlanden. Wat zou 
er van de “vrijheid” terechtgekomen zijn, als b.v. de koning van Frankrijk had toegeslagen?’ 

374 Ibid., 105. “Toen de afgevaardigden van het Noorden die van het Zuiden aanspoorden tot 
opstand, om met vereende krachten de Spanjolen te verdrijven, antwoordden deze zeer 
terecht: dat het toch niet geoorloofd was op te staan tegen den wettigen vorst, en dat de 
verwijdering der Spanjaard beter en meer christelijk door een goede vrede bewerkt zou 
kunnen worden dan door geweld, waardoor wij dit arme land in een nieuwe oorlog zouden 
storten.” 
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Hence, instead of a heroic and romantic narrative, Commissaris counter- 
frames the Dutch Revolt as a tragedy, which resulted in intolerance, lack of 
freedom and the division of the Low Countries.” This frame is also apparent in 
his other publications, such as Van toen wij vrij werden (When we became free). 
This book was published before his textbook series, and it describes the history of 
the Catholic Church between 1795 and 1903. The first volume was published in 
1927, beginning with the sixteenth century, highlighting the lack of liberty for 
Catholics in this period and ending with the establishment of freedom of religion. 
His second volume (1929) began with the latter and is entitled Van vrijheid naar 
gelijkheid 1853 tot 1903 (From freedom to equality 1853 until 1903). Just like 
Nuyens, Commissaris argues that the role of the Catholics in history had been 
underestimated: 


This will show that the share the Catholics had in the fates of the Netherlands is often 
badly underrated. (...) It will also show that the history of their emancipation casts a 
surprising light on many historical events (…), providing much greater depth and 
realism to the history of our entire nation.” 


He also argues that the history of ‘our’ people - the Catholics - required its 
rightful place in education, especially in school history, and he tried to make the 
two books suitable for secondary education. His books were far more successful 
than he had expected: they sold out after three months and were reprinted in the 
fourth. Although he received many positive reactions, some criticized his deci- 
sion to publish Van toen wij vrij werden with Wolters publishers, a Protestant 
publishing house, in order to reach out to various audiences. In 1935, Com- 
missaris started to write for students directly, and this was an important step 
forward in the emancipation of the Catholics. 

In the Netherlands, freedom of education has been guaranteed by the Dutch 
constitution (Article 23) since 1848. This date marked the beginning of the ‘battle 
of the schools’ (‘de Schoolstrijd’), a conflict over the equalization of public 
funding. In 1917, it was decided that the state would fund all schools equally, 
irrespective of their (religious) signature. In this way, the socio-political context 


375 Ibid., 108. “Intussen ontstonden er tegen 1600 tegenstellingen, die de beide delen uiteen- 
dreven en er twee verschillende staten en volksgemeenschappen van gemaakt hebben: in 
politiek opzicht de vrije republiek tegenover het vorstelijk absolutisme; in godsdienstig 
opzicht Calvinisme tegenover Katholicisme, in cultureel opzicht de Hollandse Renaissance 
tegenover de Barok; in economisch opzicht de weergaloze bloei en welvaart van Holland 
tegenover de ineenschrompeling van Brabant en Vlaanderen. 

376 August C.J. Commissaris, Van toen wij vrij werden. Eerste deel: Van schuilkerk tot kathedraal 
1795 tot 1853 (Groningen: Wolters, 1927), introduction. Daarbij zal blijken, dat het aandeel 
dat de Katholieken gehad hebben aan de lotgevallen van Nederland gewoonlijk veel te gering 
geschat wordt. (…) Ook zal men ervaren, dat de geschiedenis dier emancipatie op vele 
historische gebeurtenissen (...) een verrassend licht werpt, waardoor het inzicht in de ge- 
schiedenis van geheel ons volk veel dieper en reëler wordt.’ 
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is interrelated with the educational and pedagogical context. As we have seen, 
pillarization in history textbooks played an important role in this research pe- 
riod, influencing the perpetuation of national narratives. Whereas the “fight for 
freedom’ frame dominated the Dutch history textbooks, the Catholic textbook 
series presented a counter-frame: while it remained important to narrate the 
Dutch Revolt, Catholics highlighted another plot, demanding recognition for 
their contribution to the national fight. Catholic history textbook authors were 
inspired by the changes in academic historiography: Catholic historians such as 
Nuyens wrote a new interpretation of the Dutch Revolt with much more ap- 
preciation for the Catholics. Moreover, the peace rhetoric in the aftermath of 
World War I - the Paris Peace Conference, the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
League of Nations - seems to affect the Dutch history textbooks as well. Instead 
of freedom and internal peace, the new interpretation of the Dutch Revolt 
highlights the Catholic lack of freedom and the divided society under the reign of 
the Calvinists by highlighting the discrimination and even assassination of Dutch 
Catholics by their fellow citizens. 


Victimhood: the ‘martyrs of Gorcum’ 


A well-known example of Catholic victims of the Dutch Revolt are the so-called 
‘martyrs of Gorcum’. They were murdered by the Sea Beggars, Dutch malcon- 
tents - such as nobles, prosecuted Calvinists, seamen and unemployed people - 
who operated from the sea against the Spanish in support of Prince William of 
Orange. In historiography, the Sea Beggars have been regarded as either heroes or 
pirates, depending on their actions and outcomes, circumstances, motivations, 
and backgrounds.” 

Although textbook author De Boer does not mention concrete victims of the 
Sea Beggars, he describes the Sea Beggars in a negative way as a wild and lawless 
bunch who were feared by the Spaniards as well as the Dutch. He argues that their 
boldness initially helped the Revolt: while capturing Den Briel, they did not stick 
to the plan and this had some good results. However, this boldness quickly turned 
into cruelty and unbridled unaccountability, according to De Boer, which made 
them useless as allies of the Prince.” In line with De Boer, Rijpma describes the 
Sea Beggars as refugees and sea robbers, who hurt the Spanish and others at sea. 
Moreover, Pik argues that the Sea Beggars were a ‘terror’ for the Dutch in- 


377 See for example: Van der Zeijden, Katholieke identiteit en historisch bewustzijn, 280. 
378 M. G. De Boer, Beknopt Leerboek der Geschiedenis van het Vaderland (Leiden: Sijthoff, 
1904), 50. 
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habitants.””’ Whereas these textbook authors portrayed the Sea Beggars mostly as 
a national enemy, Commissaris makes a clear link between the Sea Beggars and 
the Calvinists by describing their leaders’ backgrounds as ‘Calvinist nobility’,”” 
and by showing that the Sea Beggars murdered Catholics, such as the ‘martyrs of 
Gorcum’, because of their faith. 

In April 1572, the Sea Beggars had taken the Dutch town of Brielle, and after 
further captures they arrived at Gorcum in June, where they arrested several 
Catholics because of their faith. As a result of the tension this provoked, the Sea 
Beggars decided to transport the Catholic prisoners to Brielle. After ten days of 
torture and humiliation, nineteen Catholics were hanged on 9 July 1572 and 
dishonoured even after their deaths: their clothes were sold and body parts - such 
as their noses, ears and penises - were cut off and used to decorate the Sea 
Beggars’ hats.” Whereas Dutch Catholics often associated 1572 and the Sea 
Beggars with the assassination of the nineteen Catholics, other groups re- 
membered 1572 as the start of the ‘liberation’: the Spanish were defeated for the 
first time in Brielle, which led to the ‘liberation’ of other towns as well. 

This contested memory of the year 1572 is also discussed in the textbook series 
by Commissaris, who argues that Nuyens’ new interpretation of the Dutch Re- 
volt, with greater appreciation of Catholics, had an important practical value in 
1868 and 1872. In these years liberals and Protestants commemorated the events 
of 1568 and 1572, ultimately taking the form of a national celebration. Com- 
missaris emphasizes that the Catholics did not protest against the festivities, even 
if they were painful, but that they did speak out against the national character 
that people attempted to give them.*” For the Catholics, after all, 1572 had been a 
tragedy rather than a hopeful turning point. 

The ‘martyrs of Gorcum’, therefore, were often mentioned as a well-known 
example of compartmentalized historiography during the interbellum: Dutch 
popular and professional media regularly mentioned that the ‘martyrs of Gor- 
cum’ were featured in every Catholic history textbook but omitted in the oth- 


379 Pik, Overzicht der Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis (1928), 102. ‘Vele ruwe bandelooze personen 
bevonden zich onder de Watergeuzen, die, vol wraak bepaaldelijk tegen den Spanjaard, toch 
ook een schrik voor de Nederlandsche ingezetenen waren.’ 

380 Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis. Eerste deel (1940), 84. 

381 Chris van der Heijden, ‘De zwarte canon. Pleidooi voor een eerlijke geschiedschrijving’, De 
Groene Amsterdammer, March 8, 2012, 22-29, 25. 

382 August C. J. Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis. Tweede deel. Van 1795 tot 
heden (’s Hertogenbosch: L.C.G. Malmberg, 1940), 96. ‘Het pionierswerk van Nuyens bewees 
spoedig praktische diensten, toen liberalen en protestanten de herdenking van de slag bij 
Heiligerlee (1868) en de inneming van Den Briel (1872) promoveerden tot “nationale” 
feesten. De Katholieken protesteerden niet tegen de feesten, hoe pijnlijk het ook was, dat 
medeburgers hun vervolging en onderdrukking befeestten, maar wel, en zeer terecht, tegen 
het “nationaal” karakter, dat men er aan wilde geven.’ See also: Van der Zeijden, Katholieke 
identiteit en historisch bewustzijn, 234-296. 
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ers.” The present study, however, shows that, in almost all the examined non- 
Catholic history textbooks written for secondary education in the 1920-1940 
period, the ‘martyrs of Gorcum’ are mentioned, with the sole exception of the 
textbook series by De Boer. The important difference between the Catholic 
textbook series by Commissaris and the other series is not the presence or ab- 
sence of the martyrs but the narrative framing of this event. Non-Catholic 
textbook authors used a different discourse time to narrate 1572 than Commis- 
saris. Periodization is a social construction, and it can symbolize significant 
identity transformations: whereas some textbook authors focused on national 
identity, Commissaris mostly narrated religious identity.” At the same time, he 
aimed for recognition for the Catholic contribution to the national fight. 

De Boer describes the events of 1572 in a section entitled ‘a revolt of the people 
in Holland and Zeeland (1572-1576)’. Rijpma mentions the year 1572 in ‘From 
Heiligerlee until the pacification of Ghent (1568-1576)’. Although their sections 
have different starting points, they share the same endpoint that confirmed, 
directly or indirectly, the unity of the revolt: in 1576, North and South aimed to 
solve internal (religious) inequality and agreed to work together against the 
Spanish. Although textbook author Pik did not use the same endpoint, he also 
highlights the ‘national’ character of the revolt by discussing 1572 in the section 
‘the revolt of the people during Alva (1572-73)’. 

These endpoints contrast with Commissaris’ narrative structure: aiming to 
highlight the division between North and South, he presents the ‘martyrs of 
Gorcum’ as part of a longer list of Catholic victims, described in the section ‘the 
persecution of the Catholics in 1572’. Whereas other textbook authors often 
focus on Alva’s Council of Blood, Commissaris also writes about the Sea Beggars 
Lumey and Sonoy and their ‘Council of Blood’, showing that the Sea Beggars 


383 Wim Vroom, ‘De martelaren van Gorcum’, NRC Handelsblad. Zaterdags Bijvoegsel, De- 
cember 18, 1993, 7. Until 1995, Wim Vroom was the director of the department of Dutch 
history at the Rijksmuseum. See also: Els Kloek, ‘De martelaren van Gorkum (1572)’, in Els 
Kloek (red.), Verzameld verleden. Veertig gedenkwaardige momenten en figuren uit de va- 
derlandse geschiedenis (Hilversum: Verloren, 2004), 46-49, 46. Els Kloek argued that the 
martyrs were only taught at Catholic primary schools before 1960 and that they disappeared 
in all history textbooks afterwards, as a result of secularization and depillarization. See also: 
Harco Hielkema, ‘In Brielle ligt de geschiedenis op straat: van de Gueux en de martelaren’, 
Trouw, March 26, 2005; Van der Heijden, ‘De zwarte canon. Pleidooi voor een eerlijke 
geschiedschrijving’, 25. Harco Hielkema argued that most Protestant schools ignored the 
martyrs and Van der Heijden stated that their story was only shared within the Catholic 
group. 

384 See also: Eviatar Zerubavel, Time Maps: Collective Memory and the Social Shape of the Past 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2004); Piet Blaas, Vorm geven aan de tijd. Over 
periodiseren’, in De ongrijpbare tijd. Temporaliteit en de constructie van het verleden, eds. 
Maria Grever and Harry Jansen (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001), 35-48. 

385 Commissaris, Leerboek der Nederlandse Geschiedenis. Eerste deel, 85. 
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vented their rage on Catholics and that they plundered their churches and 
cloisters. 

Commissaris mentions the ‘martyrs of Gorcum’ just after the capture of 
Brielle. Other authors, however, narrate the assassination differently. Rijpma’s 
textbook narrative presents the taking of Brielle in April 1572 as a success: other 
towns followed and declared themselves in favour of the Prince, which led to a 
national revolt - or a revolt of the people. Rijpma uses italics to stress the national 
character and only mentions the ‘martyrs of Gorcum’ at a later point in his 
narrative. When he discusses the First Assembly of the Free States of Holland in 
Dordrecht (in July 1572), he argues that the Prince of Orange ‘had to’ fire Lumey — 
the admiral of the Sea Beggars who had become stadhouder of Holland and 
military commander-in-chief of the conquered territories - because of his in- 
competency and rude behaviour. The assassination of the priests and monks of 
Gorcum is mentioned as an example of Lumey’s cruelty, and the event illustrates 
why the admiral was dismissed. In this way, Rijpma explicitly contrasts Lumey’s 
cruel deeds with the Prince’s regulations and ideals.**° 

Whereas Rijpma still narrates both events in relation to the year 1572, Pik 
introduces the murders in 1573, the year in which Lumey was arrested and briefly 
imprisoned by the Prince: 


For now, Lumey was made head of the military force. However, he was already removed 
in 1573 for his cruelties and his unruly actions. Lumey had an exasperating habit of 
raging against clergymen and monks. A particularly notorious feat was accomplished 
when he hanged several clergymen from Gorcum, after severely maltreating them, in 
Brielle (the so-called martyrs of Gorcum), acting entirely against the spirit and the 
instructions of the Prince of Orange, who expressly required that no one be harmed for 
his station or his faith.” 


Rijpma’s and Pik’s textbook narratives are examples of what Polkinghorne 
considers ‘narrative smoothing’, a process that consists of three strategies to 
reinforce the narrative plot.” They leave out ‘irrelevant’ or troublesome details 
(‘flattening’) and condense the story by exaggerating other parts (‘sharpening’). 


386 Rijpma, Ontwikkelingsgang der historie II (1938), 64 and 65. 

387 See for example: Pik, Overzicht der Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis (1928), 104. ‘Aan het hoofd 
van de krijgsmacht werd voorloopig Lumey geplaatst; hij werd echter reeds in 1573 afgezet 
wegens zijne wreedheden en zijn eigenmachtig handelen. Op ergelijke wijze woedde Lumey 
n.l. tegen geestelijken en kloosterlingen. In ’t bijzonder is berucht geworden, dat hij een 
aantal geestelijken uit Gorkum na zware mishandelingen te Den Briel liet ophangen (de 
Gorkumsche martelaren), daarbij geheel handelende tegen den geest en de voorschriften 
van Oranje, die uitdrukkelijk verlangde, dat niemand om zijn stand of zijn geloof leed mocht 
geschieden. 

388 Donald E. Polkinghorne, ‘Narrative Psychology and Historical Consciousness: Relationships 
and Perspectives’, in Narration, Identity and Historical Consciousness, ed. Jürgen Straub 
(New York and Oxford: Berghahn Books, 2005), 3-22, 9. 
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In this way, they aim to narrate a coherent, consistent, and understandable 
history (‘rationalization’). By leaving out victims of ‘internal’ disputes, therefore, 
they can present the taking of Brielle in 1572 as a national narrative: as a ‘lib- 
eration’ from the ‘Spanish occupation’. 

In the previous sections we have examined the specific frames and keys of 
national narratives in a national context. The next section studies the structures 
of national narratives across national contexts as this analysis at a higher level 
reveals shared ‘echoes’ and transnational narrative structures that can be over- 
looked when the analysis is limited to specific national contexts and their ac- 
companying stories. 


2.5 David against Goliath: a transnational narrative structure 


The metaphor of a David-Goliath fight is a well-known model in English and 
Dutch collective memory. Already in the sixteenth century, the conflict between 
England and Spain as well as the Dutch Revolt had been portrayed as ‘David- 
versus-Goliath’ struggles in order to illustrate the power disparity and to heighten 
their nation’s victory to epic proportions.*® In the Biblical narrative (1 Samuel 
17), the giant Goliath is described as the antagonist, the representative of the 
Philistine army, and insulter of the God of the Israelite army. Most of the Isra- 
elites are afraid of Goliath as he is an experienced, tall and well-armed fighter; 
David, however, dares to fight him. Unlike Goliath, David is described as young 
(too young to go to battle), full of faith and essentially unarmed. David enters the 
battlefield with nothing but a stick and five smooth stones. While Goliath is 
offended by this ‘joke of a warrior’, David replies: 


You come to me with a sword, a spear, and a javelin, but I come to you in the name of the 
Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom you have taunted. This day the Lord 
will deliver you up into my hands, and I will strike you down and remove your head 
from you.” 


David emphasizes not his own bravery but the strength of his faith, and kills 
Goliath with one stone from a slingshot. 

Historical narratives are keyed to this Biblical story to highlight great power 
disparity, hope (the underdog can win), divine intervention (the grace of God on 
your side) and the dichotomy between good and evil or between the ‘bad guy’ and 
the ‘good guy’. Although the David-Goliath allegory can lead to (over)simplified 


389 See for example: Winston Graham, The Spanish Armadas (New York: Harper Collins, 1972); 
Christopher Hodgkins, ‘Stooping to Conquer: Heathen Idolatry and Protestant Humility in 
the Imperial Legend of Sir Francis Drake’, Studies in Philology 94, no. 4 (1997): 428-464. 
390 1 Samuel 17: 45-47. 
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representations of the past, it often plays an important role in national narratives 
because of its well-known, recognizable, clear-cut theme with prototypical 
characters. Moreover, such communicative shortcuts that originate in religious 
sources are especially effective in rendering the world morally comprehensible, 
even to a secular audience:”” they play an active role in people’s understanding of 
the past and present world, and might elicit a particular form of action in the 
present.” ‘Within a particular worldview, some forms of action become natural, 
others unthinkable. Different social understandings of the world lead to different 
social actions, and therefore the social construction of knowledge and truth has 
social consequences.” The narrative and mnemonic form of national history, 
therefore, can function as a beacon in the present. It can propagate the idea, for 
example, that Britain can survive ‘against all odds’ once again.” 

This section discusses English as well as Dutch history textbooks that were 
published in the period between 1920 and 1940, and inquires as to whether the 
selected case studies - the English defeat of the Spanish Armada and the be- 
ginning of the Dutch Revolt - have been framed in line with the David-Goliath 
model. This study thus seeks to investigate whether certain narrative structures 
are replicated across specific national contexts and to what extent these frames 
have been perpetuated over time. 


The Invincible Armada: venit, vidit, fugit 


After the English defeat of the Spanish Armada, Elizabeth I ordered medals with a 
reference to Julius Caesar. Instead of the heroic words ‘veni, vidi, vici’ (I came, I 
saw, I conquered), the medals were engraved with the mocking words “venit, vidit, 
fugit (it came, it saw, it fled). Another insult added with hindsight was the 
attribution of the word ‘invincible’ to the Armada after its defeat. The English 
victory was even more magnified in neo-Elizabethan pamphlets, in which the 
time of Elizabethan England was portrayed as a ‘golden age of heroism and 
expansive national endeavour’. The defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 became 
‘an event retold with such frequency that it becomes a kind of ideological trope, a 
condensation of the whole neo-Elizabethan project rather than the description of 


er 


391 Mark Silk, Unsecular Media: Making News of Religion in America (Chicago: University of 
Illinois Press, 1995), 149. 

392 Vivien Burr, An Introduction to Social Constructionism (London: Routledge, 1995), 5. 

393 Marianne Jorgensen and Louise Phillips, Discourse Analysis as Theory and Method (London: 
Sage Publications, 2002), 6. 

394 Mark Connelly, We Can Take It! Britain and the Memory of the Second World War (Harlow: 


Pearson Longman, 2004), 2 and 57. 
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an actual historical event’.”” The English clearly presented themselves as the 
underdog in order to amplify their victory, and this idea was also perpetuated on 
stage, as in Thomas Dekker’s play The Whore of Babylon (1607), highlighting the 
contrast between ‘lambs’ and ‘giants’. 

Most of the English history textbooks examined that were published in the 
period between ca. 1920 and 1940 also stress the magnitude of the Spanish 
Armada and the power disparity. The author of the textbook series The Grip-Fast 
History Books (1924) remarks at the beginning of the textbook that ‘Spain had 


become the greatest power in the world’.”” 


Not only did her king, Philip II, rule over a great part of Europe, but he had set up a huge 
Empire over the seas as well. Then he made himself king of Portugal, and claimed all the 
Portuguese discoveries too. So the Spanish flag ruled the seas, and from every side her 
great treasure ships sailed proudly in, laden with riches such as no man had ever seen.”® 


In the narrative of the upcoming battle the imbalance is highlighted even more. 
Spain and Philip II are depicted as the giant and the English fleet as the under- 
dog. After the author has described how Drake attacked the Spanish navels in 
Cadiz in 1587, destroying much of the Spanish fleet and capturing substantial 
supplies, she remarks that: 


whole forests were cut down for wood to build new ships; stores and guns were piled 
along the quays; men were called out, and day and night the work went on, till the 
‘Invincible Armada’, the mightiest fleet the world had ever seen, lay ready to set forth 
and crush the hated English once for all. And what was happening in England? The 
Royal Navy only numbered twenty-five ships. Never had such danger threatened. But 
the call went out and the whole country came forward to answer it.” 


The textbook series Kingsway Histories for Seniors (1935) describes the Spanish 
Armada as ‘the greatest fleet of the world’ and ‘full of soldiers’. Moreover, the 
author narrates the stress at the home front and remarks that ‘all over England 
people waited, breathless, for news of the Armada’s coming.’ His tone changes 
after the narrative of the English victory over the Spanish Armada, describing 
how ‘only fifty out of the hundred and twenty-six great ships of the Armada 


395 Catharine Gray, Woman writers and public debate in 17-century Britain (New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2007), 150-151. 

396 See also: Shannon Osborne Ford, ‘The Whore of Babylon: The 1588 Spanish Armada’, Digital 
Renaissance Editions, https://digitalrenaissance.uvic.ca/doc/WoB_Armada/ (accessed June 
20, 2022). 

397 Kerr, The Grip-Fast History Books III, 8. 

398 Ibid. 

399 Ibid., 13. 

400 Williams, Kingsway Histories for Seniors II, 67. 

401 Ibid. 
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managed to limp home to Spain’.*” The author’s choice of the verb ‘limp’ shows 
that the tables had been turned: he contrasts his description of the vulnerable 
Spanish with the strong, iconic image of Sir Francis Drake, a man feared even 
after his death: 


All England sorrowed. But in Spain there was relief; for Drake, the terror of Spain, would 
no longer roam the Spanish seas. Yet little Spanish boys still mocked the unfortunate 
Spanish Duke, who had led the Armada, by shouting under his windows ‘Drake is 
coming!“ 


Neither of these two textbook series, while emphasizing power disparity, gen- 
erates a direct key to the Biblical narrative of David and Goliath. The textbook 
series The House of History (1931), however, keys the English fleet to David and 
describes its opponent as ‘the giant fleet’.““* Before these interconnections are 
made, the author sets the scene by emphasizing that Philip II was busy preparing 
‘the largest and grandest fleet that had ever put to sea, with which he expected to 
sweep Elizabeth’s hardy but ragged sea-dogs off the water, and then have England 
at the mercy of his army, which was the finest in the world.” Next to this remark, 
with the author highlighting the power disparity by describing Spain’s navy and 
army as superior, the author also has an eye for difference in warfare and tech- 
nique: 

The Spaniards, secure in their pride and conquering glory, had not noticed England’s 


Great Harry or the later battleships, which had been built on the same model, lying low 
in the water, with heavy guns in the body.” 


The author adds to this remark that the secret of this success was not understood 
by the Spaniards - ‘they believed that Drake’s great daring and extraordinary luck 
were more to be feared than any new intervention in shipbuilding” - and refers 
to Callender’s Naval Side of British History (1924) to show where this ‘modern 
explanation’ of the defeat was taken. 

Callender published his book just after World War I and keyed this then recent 
war to Sir Francis Drake and sixteenth-century history on a regular basis.” 


402 Ibid., 68. 

403 Ibid. 

404 Muriel Masefield, The House of History. The Second Storey (1931), 139. 

405 Ibid., 132. 

406 Ibid., 133. 

407 Ibid., 135. 

408 Geoffrey Callender, The Naval Side of British History (Boston: Little, Brown, and company, 
1924). See for example page 269: ‘Captain Miiller of the Emden detached himself from 
Admiral von Spee, and enlivening his leadership by ingenious ruses comparable to those of 
Cochrane and Drake, sent a thrill of panic through the Indian Ocean, whose shipping he 
raided with impunity.’ Page 277: ‘The concerted attack upon the Mole, the railway viaduct, 
and the canal at Zeebrugge, described by a French historian as the “finest feat of arms in the 
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Furthermore, Callender keyed his narration of the English defeat of the Spanish 
Armada to the Biblical narrative of David and Goliath.” The textbook author of 
The House of History quotes Callender when she portrays the battle of 1588 as a 
fight between David and Goliath: 


It was Sunday evening once more when the English launched a new attack with fire 
ships. The little blazing vessels, carried forward by a favouring wind, were ‘slung as 
suddenly as David’s pebbles at the giant fleet lying sluggishly at anchor’. The Spaniards 
in face of this new danger, had to cut their cables and put out into the North Sea.*”” 


In the textbook series A History of Britain (1937), the authors Carter and Mears 
do not work with a direct reference to the story about David and Goliath, but 
indirectly they also use this communicative shortcut by emphasizing the power 
disparity: England is clearly portrayed as the underdog and Philip II as master of 
the world: 


England was without allies, a small country, with no regular army, standing alone 
against the might of the greatest empire in the world, an empire on which, it was 
boasted, ‘the sun never set’. Philip was the master of the New World, and of a consid- 
erable portion of the Old. By annexing Portugal (1580) he had absorbed the dominions 
of his only serious rival in America and the Indies. The famous Spanish infantry were 
thought to be unbeatable. And it was these very soldiers, commanded by one of the 
greatest generals in history - the Duke of Parma - who were waiting to invade England. 
No wonder Philip pushed forward his preparations to crush the insolent islanders.“ 


All English history textbooks examined thus ‘echo’ the communicative shortcut 
of the unequal fight between David and Goliath in their narration of events in 
1588. We have already seen that all the English authors examined narrate this 


naval history of all times and all countries”, deserves to rank for its daring beside the wonder- 
deeds of Drake, and for the completeness of its success beside the lightning-strokes of 
Nelson.’ Page 278: ‘The argument overlooks the fact that Britain established the freedom of 
the seas by using the surface blockade to overthrow tyrants in the past; and only by using the 
surface blockade against the Germans could she guarantee that the traditions which she 
herself had created should be handed on to posterity. In this great struggle for freedom 
history in many ways repeated itself. As in the sixteenth century, the entire maritime pop- 
ulation of these islands answered their country’s call. Half the tonnage of the mercantile 
marine was requisitioned for warlike purposes; and of the merchant seamen, those who lost 
their lives outnumbered eight times the total casualties at the battle of Trafalgar.’ 

409 Ibid., 71. ‘The Armada lay in an open roadstead, and on a rising tide could be assailed by 
means of destruction other than gunpowder. On Sunday evening, hastily improvised fire 
ships were ready, and were slung as suddenly as David’s pebbles at the giant fleet lying 
sluggishly at anchor. The Spanish ships, to save themselves, cut their cables in haste and 
made for the open sea.’ 

410 Masefield, The House of History. The Second Storey, 139. 

411 Carter and Mears, A History of Britain. Book II, 403. See also the edition of 2010, edited and 
updated by David Evans: E.H. Carter and R.A.F. Mears, A History of Britain III 1485-1603 
(London: Stacey International, 2010), 101. 
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historical event as a national romance. Dutch textbook authors, however, were 
much more ambivalent in their interpretation of the Dutch Revolt. Has this also 
affected their use of the David-Goliath allegory? 


The Iron Duke against the little butter men 


‘I have tamed people of iron in my day, shall I not easily crush these men of 
butter? When the Spanish noble, general and diplomat Fernando Álvarez de 
Toledo (1507-1582) - known as the Grand Duke of Alva in Spain - came to the 
Netherlands in 1567 to overthrow civil and religious rebels, he is reported to have 
said these words.“ The first part of this ‘quote’ refers to Alva’s actions in Naples 
and Sicily, the second part to the Dutch. 

In September 1567, Alva established the ‘Council of Troubles’, known in the 
Netherlands as the ‘Court of Blood’, to prosecute those responsible for the 
Iconoclastic Outbreak in 1566. The court ordered the execution of many ‘here- 
tics’, also targeting Catholic nobles who favoured dialogue and disagreed with 
this outside intervention. In the Netherlands, Alva was infamous for being harsh 
and cruel, hence his nickname the ‘Iron Duke’. It is not sure whether Alva really 
spoke the words quoted above; they were probably attributed to him by P.C. 
Hooft, a Dutch historian, poet and playwright (1581-1647). The quote empha- 
sizes power disparity: the iron and ruthless Duke against the little butter men’. 
From 1618, Hooft intended to write a history of the Netherlands, mainly focusing 
on the Dutch Revolt,“ a work of prose and an instruction manual for the Dutch 
political elite, in a style inspired by the Roman historian Tacitus.”'* For Tacitus, 
history writing was first and foremost a form of literature, created with a great 
feeling for drama. The stylistic composition decided which events would be 
included or excluded, and the sketch of the key figures was very important. 
Several historians have used the Duke’s quote, as described by Hooft, in their 
narration of the Dutch Revolt. 

The representation of the Dutch Revolt as a battle between David and Goliath 
was already widespread during the Dutch Revolt. In those days, several medals 
were struck to celebrate a victory or to spread hope, and in 1578 Gerard van 
Bylaer designed the medal ‘Success in the fight against Spain’, showing little 
David with his sling and pebble as opposed to the fully armed giant Goliath. 
Another example is the Dutch national anthem ‘The William’ (Wilhelmus), which 


412 Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic (Rotterdam: Jac. G. Robbers, 1877), 314. Original 
published in 1856. 

413 P.C. Hooft, Nederlandsche Historiën (1642). 

414 Herman Paul, ‘Fathers of History. Metamorphoses of a metaphor’, Storia della Storiografia, 
59-60 (2011): 251-267, 261. 
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dates back to at least 1572. The eighth verse compares Prince William of Orange 
with David: 


Like David had to fly, 

Before the tyrant Saul, 

So I was made to cry, 

By many noble lords, 

But the Lord did raise him, 
And saved him from distress, 
Gave him a kingdom, 

In Israel’s plenteousness.*° 


After the Dutch Revolt, the representation of the Dutch Revolt as a fight between 
little David and giant Goliath played a significant role in historiography as well, as 
exemplified by the historical writings (1774) of the physician, politician, and 
author Simon Stijl (1731-1804).“"° Another and well-known example is The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic (1856) by John Lothrop Motley. He used the famous ‘quote’ 
of Alva and narrated the Dutch Revolt as a contest between ‘plucky David’ and 
‘tyrannical Goliath’.“” Many nineteenth-century history books for youth used 
Alva’s ‘quote’ to stress the courage and strength of the Dutch people: steel will 
break under great pressure, but butter must be treated gently or it will slide out of 
your hands.*"* 

These authors emphasized that Alva would soon find out that he had mis- 
judged the Dutch. The little men, though made of butter, were strong in deter- 
mination and fought for a higher aim: freedom. 

Several Dutch textbook authors of the early twentieth century also employed 
Alva’s ‘quote’ in their historical narrative. An example here is from textbook 
author De Boer (1904): “The proud Duke had seen the glory of his illustrious 


415 ‘Als David moeste vluchten, voor Saul de tiran, zo heb ik moeten zuchten, met menig 
edelman. Maar God heeft hem verheven, verlost uit alle nood, een koninkrijk gegeven, in 
Israël zeer groot.” 

416 Simon Stijl, De opkomst en bloei der Vereenigde Nederlanden (Amsterdam en Harlingen: 
Petrus Conradi en F. van der Plaats & Junior, 1774), 139. 

417 Colin Pendrill, Spain 1474-1700: The Triumphs and Tribulations of Empire (Oxford: Hei- 
nemann Educational Publishers, 2002), 225. 

418 See for example: Anonymous, Leven en Daden der Vorsten uit het Huis Van Oranje. Door de 
schrijfster van de jaren 1830 en 31. Met portretten en platen (Nijmegen: D.J. Haspels, 1835), 
15, 26, 43; H.C. van der Heyde, Het Morgenrood der Vrijheid, of Den Briel in 1572: Feest- 
geschenk tevens dienstig als leesboek voor de volksschool. Volume 1 (Purmerend: J. Schui- 
temaker, 1872), 26; G.E. Gerrits, Keur van Gedenkwaardige Tafereelen uit den Nederlandsche 
Geschiedenis. Volume 1 (Amsterdam: G. Portielje, 1825), 207: ‘De wreede Alva, die zich 
eenmaal liet hooren, dat hij weleer een volk van ijzer getemd had, en dus een volk van boter 
eensklaps kon verpletteren, ondervond thans tot zijne schande, dat dit harde metaal ruw 
behandeld, buigt; doch dat boter zacht behandeld moet worden, zal ze niet door de handen 
glijden.” 
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military career fade when he was up against the little butter men’.*” He explains 
that the ‘Iron Duke’ could not appropriately handle the Dutch people’s character, 
that his severity had driven every Dutchman into a state of revolt, and that he had 
alienated the Dutch people from their king once and for all.” De Boer also makes 
other explicit references to the ‘unequal fight’ and mentions the ‘desperate sit- 
uation’ of 1576 when it seemed as if the battle would be decided against the 
rebels.“ Later in his narration, he describes again how ‘our country’ stood up to 
‘powerful Spain’. 

In line with De Boer, textbook author Rijpma (1925) also draws attention to 
the power disparity in his narration of the Dutch Revolt. The young Republic is 
described as weak, small and vulnerable, while Spain is described as a strong 
world power: 


At the start of 1588, the young Republic found itself in dire straits: its government had 
no authority with the people; discord reigned supreme; the coffers were empty; army 
payments were in arrears; soldiers were mutinous; experienced commanders were 
lacking; outside help was not to be expected. And it found itself opposite world power 
Spain and Parma’s military prowess and statesmanship, holding the entire territory of 
the Republic in its clasp, as the accompanying map clearly shows.” 


Having described the ‘sad’ situation of the young Republic in 1588 - division, lack 
of money, rebellious soldiers, and no outside help - Rijpma argues that both 
Philip’s faults and the Dutch people’s energy saved ‘our country’ from its dan- 
gerous position.“ 

Whereas Rijpma does not refer to the famous quote by Alva, J.W. Pik does. In 
his series (1919), he explains that, although Alva urged Philip II to dismiss him 
from his tasks, this wish was not granted. After some time, however, Philip II also 
came to the conclusion that the Duke’s methods were not the solution to bridling 
the Revolt: Pik explains how the Duke’s severity had inspired new resistance. 


419 De Boer, Beknopt Leerboek der Geschiedenis van het Vaderland (1904), 54. Tegenover de 
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Moreover, the “little butter men’ were not defeated but still standing in the midst 
of their watery landscape: 


The ‘ducal blood vulture’ or the ‘Iron Duke’ left the next month, when his harshness had 
provoked renewed opposition and the ‘little butter men’ held their own surrounded by 
their pools and lakes and expertly led by the Prince.” 


Whereas De Boer, Pik, and Rijpma refer directly or indirectly to the David- 
Goliath allegory, this is not the case for all the Dutch history textbooks examined. 
The Catholic series by Commissaris does not employ it in his narration of the 
Dutch Revolt; instead of a heroic romance, Commissaris depicts the Dutch Revolt 
as a tragedy which led to the division of the Low Countries and restrictions for the 
Catholics. 


2.6 Conclusion 


The aftermath of World War I is clearly visible in the interpretation of history in 
the four English textbook series examined, and sea power constitutes an im- 
portant frame in the narration of sixteenth-century history. Various histories are 
keyed to the year 1588 on the basis of this plotline. Spain, Holland, and France are 
a recurring triptych in the keying process, having challenged English sea power at 
different times. ‘Echoes’ of the English victory over the Spanish Armada are 
intended to show how England held her position of ‘mistress of the seas’ over 
time. This chapter has analysed the keys generated as recurring accents in his- 
torical interpretations that compile a pattern of echoing national narratives. The 
textbook authors construct meaning by combining histories, places, and times. 
The generated pattern of interpretation was relevant in the contemporary socio- 
political context: in the narrations of the Great War, sea-power and the Fleet are 
emphasized as highly important. Despite the differences between the four series - 
for example, the Catholic textbook series emphasizes the heroic role of the 
Catholics during the sea battle and portrays Elizabeth I and Philip II differently to 
the non-Catholic series - they all frame this event as a national naval victory. 

The Great War stimulated a moral and pedagogic discourse about peace and 
school history, since the latter was accused of poisoning children with nation- 
alism. The authors of the English history textbooks examined, however, were not 
much concerned with the theme of peace. Their generated keys express their 
pedagogy and show how they ordered the world and gave meaning to the past and 
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the present. Some textbook authors describe history as a gallery of inspiring 
examples. An illustration is Drake’s ‘calm’ reply that there was enough time to 
finish his game of bowls and beat the Spaniards too. Although this famous story is 
perpetuated in various textbooks, it is absent in the series by Carter and Mears, 
which was written in close cooperation with academic historians. Other changes 
are also visible in this series, such as omission of the heroic term ‘sea dogs’. 

Alongside academic historiography, this chapter has shown how fiction 
functioned as a mediator in the narration of national history in the examined 
English textbooks. To stimulate students’ skills in memorizing history, several 
textbook authors referred to famous historical poems. Their use was explicitly 
recommended by certain scholars: poems have sticking power and with their 
evocative form and clear content, they would linger in the memory. Although 
textbook researchers have mostly examined national narratives in relation to 
academic historiography - which has been regarded as the benchmark of ‘good’ 
history - this chapter has demonstrated that textbook narratives can ‘echo’ 
different media and a variety of circulating stories. In order to understand the 
perpetuation of national narratives in history textbooks, therefore, it is in- 
structive to take this variety into account. 

The socio-political context was also central in the Dutch textbook series ex- 
amined, albeit in another way and in close interplay with the historical dis- 
ciplinary context. Whereas English authors made ‘relevant’ keys to the Great 
War, the Dutch hardly generated any keys: the Netherlands had been neutral in 
World War I and war keys would not have had the same significance. Moreover, 
the Dutch Revolt was not a shared communicative shortcut but rather a sensitive 
topic in historiography. While all English textbook authors wrote about a heroic 
national naval victory in 1588, Dutch authors were living in a ‘pillarized’ society 
and used contrasting frames to narrate the Dutch Revolt. 

Most textbook authors narrated the Dutch Revolt as a romance, as a (national) 
fight for freedom against (foreign) absolutism and tyranny. The historical dis- 
cipline, however, was changing and counter-frames were presented in academic 
historiography. The Catholic textbook series adopted a counter-frame and ex- 
plicitly referred to the Dutch historian Nuyens and his changing view on the past 
as well as the present. According to the textbook author, Nuyens had shown 
greater appreciation for the Catholics in his writings, and he had protested 
against the national character of contemporary festivities to commemorate years 
such as 1568 and 1572. 

Rather than as a national romance, therefore, the Catholic textbook series 
narrated the Dutch Revolt as a tragedy which had led to the persecution of the 
Catholics and the division of the Low Countries. This frame had a function in the 
present as well: the Catholics aimed for historical recognition and for emanci- 
pation, also in education. Moreover, the Catholic textbook author Commissaris 
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was inspired by the Dutch historian Pieter Geyl and his ideal of the Greater 
Netherlands (a fusion of Flanders in Belgium and the Netherlands). 

Dutch pillarization was clearly visible in school history, but in a different way 
than is generally assumed. In contrast with the widespread idea that certain 
Catholic victims were only present in Catholic textbooks, this chapter’s narrative 
analysis revealed that almost every Dutch textbook author mentioned the 
‘martyrs of Gorcum’. The important difference between the Catholic series and 
the others was not the presence or absence of the martyrs but the narrative 
framing of this event: in the non-Catholic textbook series, the ‘martyrs’ were 
mentioned ‘later’ in time and in a different context than in the Catholic textbook 
series. 

English as well as Dutch textbook authors used general persuasive imagi- 
naries, for instance framing sixteenth-century history as a David-versus-Goliath 
fight. The David-Goliath allegory was perpetuated in both countries during the 
interbellum and demonstrates that, in a certain period, the resemblances be- 
tween the frames of the national narratives can be quite similar. The next chapter 
will examine the perpetuation of this transnational narrative structure and will 
analyse if and how certain factors - such as World War II - affected these 
resemblances. It will also discuss other changes and continuities in the framing 
and keying process: Do interpretative patterns change after another world war 
and what does this mean for the perpetuation of national narratives in the genre 
of history textbooks? 
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And looking back, one sees the pattern in a clearer light. 
(Edward Henry Carter, 1948) 


In 1948, textbook author Edward Henry Carter argued that the impact of World 
War II ‘has jolted Britain into a new set of living conditions - conditions so 
different from those of 1937 (date of the first edition)’ - that one can now look 
back with ‘something near detachment’. And looking back, he sees the pattern 
in a clearer light. A pattern that is mostly ‘unbeautiful’, but ‘relevant to our own 
story’. 

This explicit reference to a pattern in a post-war reprint of a well-known 
textbook series raises questions about the perpetuation of national narratives in 
this genre: how did a large-scale event, such as World War IL, affect the narration, 
interpretation, and perpetuation of history in English and Dutch textbooks? To 
what extent did the framing and keying process change after another world war? 
Do English and Dutch history textbooks display an increase in the number of 
keys with the aim of streamlining past experiences and future expectations? 
Moreover, what does it tell us that this textbook author ‘sees’ a pattern and 
consciously mentions it in his introduction, whereas Wertsch argues that nar- 
rative ‘templates’ - underlying patterns and plots - are ‘not readily available to 
conscious reflection’ and are used in an ‘unreflective’ and ‘unwitting manner”? 

This chapter scrutinizes changes and continuities in frames and keys identi- 
fied in the national narratives of English and Dutch history textbooks first 
published between 1940 and 1965. Section 3.1 is concerned with English history 
education in this period and discusses the Education Act of 1944, best-selling 
textbook authors and new educational developments. In contrast with Britain, 
the Netherlands was occupied by the Nazis during World War II, and section 3.3 
discusses Nazi approaches to Dutch history education as well as post-war at- 
tempts to bring about a breakthrough in the pillarized textbook market. Sections 
3.2 and 3.4 consist of an in-depth analysis of three English and three Dutch 
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history textbook series respectively from the timeframe given above. These sec- 
tions aim to demonstrate the dynamics of narrative configuration and will also 
analyse adaptations in textbook series discussed earlier. The fifth section dis- 
cusses national narratives from both countries and examines whether the David- 
versus-Goliath allegory is still a shared structure after the different war experi- 
ences of both countries. In addition to differences and similarities between 
English and Dutch textbooks, the conclusion elaborates on change and con- 
tinuity between frames and keys between 1940 and 1965 in relation to the period 
discussed previously. 


3.1 ‘Britain has not gone soft’: a reinterpretation of history 


Martin Booth, who completed several interviews with history teachers and their 
students at five different secondary schools in 1965 and 1966, concluded that 
history in school appeared to be ‘a dreary desert where as far as the eye could see 
row upon row of school children sit, writing endless notes’.””” He concluded that 
history departments were ‘wedded to techniques which tend to deaden rather 
than inspire’. His work was seen as ground-breaking and contributed to a 
generation of reform and didactic developments.“ With hindsight, his sketches 
also influenced the historiography of history education. An example is David 
Sylvester (1994) who labelled history education between 1900 and 1970 as the 
‘Great Tradition’.*” Recent studies have portrayed a more complex and multi- 
faceted history.“ Although history teaching was an ill-equipped struggle in some 
schools - a job that did not require a degree but rather ‘common sense and 
discipline’** - this section shows a different perspective by highlighting several 
important developments and education reforms. 

Since 1902, England and Wales had three separate groups of post-primary 
schools: Grammar Schools, Junior Technical Schools, and Senior Elementary 
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Schools. The perception was that the Grammar Schools were the best, acting as a 
gateway to professional and executive ranks in employment. Those who failed to 
gain a place could go the ‘second best’ Junior Technical Schools. Students who 
were not capable of or interested in more advanced education could go to the 
Senior Elementary Schools. Since class and economic wealth were decisive in this 
educational system, much discussion was generated and during World War II 
several education reforms were prepared." 

In 1944, these ideas were processed in the Education Act, which aimed to 
lessen inequalities by providing free secondary education for all children in 
England and Wales. Moreover, the school leaving age was raised to fifteen. With 
the 1944 Act, it was agreed that all forms of post-primary education needed to 
operate under the same code - they shared the term ‘secondary’ in their names - 
and needed equal facilities and status.” After primary school, children of about 
eleven years were expected to take an examination to decide where they should go 
next. This test was not, it was claimed, about passing or failing but an attempt to 
discover which kind of school and approach (theoretical or more practical) would 
most suit the student.*” This tripartite education system also affected history 
education: whereas the grammar schools were more focused on the ‘formal 
political outlines’ of history, the pedagogic tendency in secondary modern 
schools moved away from this outline towards social and economic history and 
towards subjects that were ‘relevant to the present’.** This latter part also in- 
cluded histories of trade, food, and clothing, for example. 

Education Minister R.A. Butler steered the 1944 Act through Parliament and is 
known as one of the most influential figures in charge of education.” His 
relationship with Prime Minister Winston Churchill (1874-1965) was “far from 
being close and destructive’. They disagreed on several topics, such as on 
foreign policy towards Germany, and Churchill transferred Butler from the 
Foreign Office to the Board of Education since he attached little importance to 
the latter.“ Churchill did all he could to cut government spending on schools and 
had little interest in local governments and the improvement of ‘village schools 
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with a few half-naked children rolling in the dust’.“” The war required his full 
attention and he told Butler that he would not object if he introduced a ‘note of 
patriotism in our schools’. Churchill was charmed by English history and 
thought that it could be used to raise morale: ‘to him history was more a matter of 
religion and sentiment than of education and pedagogy’.“* 

British plans for post-war education reforms and the basis for the 1944 Act 
were set forth in the White Paper of 1943, On Educational Reconstruction. His- 


tory teaching is hardly mentioned and it only argues for 


[a] new direction in the teaching of history and geography and modern languages will 
be needed to arouse and quicken in the pupils a livelier interest in the meaning and 
responsibilities of citizenship of this country, the Empire and of the world abroad.” 


This idea of a ‘new’ direction in history teaching was widely agreed upon. The 
Teaching of History, a handbook for history teachers published in 1950, described 
the situation as follows: 


The average secondary school pupil leaves school with a confused mass of knowledge, 
and - even worse - with a hatred of the subject, having been forcibly fed with historical 
facts and theories which bear no relation to his tastes, aptitudes or mental capacity. The 
root of failure is found in the lack of any discoverable purpose or coherent plan in the 
history course, which is said to be related to the facts of the child’s experience.“ 


The handbook was published by The Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters (IAAM), and it stated that older, traditional certainties had passed away 
in the light of the recent war events as well as other developments. It identified 
several national and international events as important factors necessitating 
change in history education, as well as the ideas of the early post-war generation 
of history teachers: “Their approach to their subject is more philosophical, and 
they ask their pupils more often for reflection upon what they learn, rather than 
for knowledge alone.” IAAM concluded that post-war history education indeed 
needed a new approach in order to meet the demands of post-war society, and 
they called for a reinterpretation: 


The course of modern history, from the great depression of the early 1930s to the 
catastrophe of the 1940s has created a world utterly different from that of 1925, and has 
radically affected the outlook of most thinking people. Those of us whose work is to 
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teach history in the schools are in some way peculiarly aware of this change. We have felt 
acutely the need for a reinterpretation of our own approach to the past (...). Current 
events have set the history teacher a new set of problems - or at least have reset him old 
problems in new and alarming forms.” 


Moreover, this new approach was needed, it was argued, to address the concern 
that history had lost its credibility as a school subject.“ History teaching re- 
quired a connection with the child’s experiences as well as with their citizenship 
of the nation and the world. 

This ‘new direction’ of history education was also discussed at an interna- 
tional level. In 1951, UNESCO organized a seminar at Sévres (near Paris) to 
discuss the teaching of history and to promote international understanding.*” 
The seminar was attended by seventy teachers from thirty-two countries, prob- 
ably including the Netherlands since Dutch history education is also discussed in 
their International Yearbook of Education (1951). C.P Hill, who attended the 
seminar at UNESCO’s invitation, published a report about this event in 1953. He 
argued that the majority of the history teachers present justified their work on a 
national basis: they regarded history education as a training for national cit- 
izenship and aimed to foster in their students a love for and understanding of 
their ‘own’ country.*” Hill understands this national focus but emphasizes that 
‘men now live on a globe which is shrinking and a world which is fast becoming a 
closely interrelated unit’, that contemporary citizens are confronted with 
‘problems that transcend national frontiers’,** and that the United Nations 
Organization and the constructive cooperation between nations are vital ele- 
ments of modern citizenship.” 

A few years later, The European Inheritance (1954) was published by Ernest 
Barker, George Clark, and Paul Vaucher.*” They intended to weaken the national 
bias in history writing via a scholarly work that could be used widely in the 
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education systems of Europe. The origin of this work is located in the winter of 
1942-1943, when eight Ministers of Education of allied governments were resi- 
dent and active in London. The British Minister of Education organised a con- 
ference with these Ministers and appointed a Books Commission tasked with 
thinking about a historical work that could be used in the upper forms of sec- 
ondary schools as well as in the early years of university courses in various 
nations. They argued for a history of European civilization, accompanied by 
maps, illustrations, and historical documents. It had to be a work of independent 
scholarship, and professors of various countries contributed to the volumes. The 
editors hoped that their original English version would be translated and used in 
other European countries, and even outside Europe. Although the editors do not 
explicitly mention Dutch co-authors in their introduction, their work was dis- 
cussed in the Dutch journal of history by Hendrik Enno van Gelder in 1955.” He 
appreciated the European perspective as well as the modern English translation 
of the historical documents that were included. 

In the years after the War, several secondary schools tried to integrate history 
into ‘social studies’ (together with geography, economics, political science and 
sociology) with the intention to promote better citizenship. Education needed to 
save the nation since the recent events had unveiled that the need ‘to make future 
citizens love democracy, the need for faith in the democratic ideals of freedom, 
justice, kindness, self-sacrifice and truth must be brought out over and over 
again.“ In the mid-1950s, however, ‘this period of post-war enthusiasm had 
faded’ and many schools ‘returned to a traditional curriculum’, partly because of 
the ‘vague nature’ of the subject and the fact that very few teachers were trained 
specifically for it. Moreover, several historians and history teachers were very 
critical of this development and saw ‘social studies’ as a threat and dilution of 
their own expertise.*” 

In 1952, the Ministry of Education published the pamphlet Teaching History, 
which gave three reasons for the study of history in response to the post-war 
debate about the purpose of history and its presentation in education. The first 
was termed the ‘moral motive’: 
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It is good for boys’ and girls’ character that they should hear or read about great men 
and women of the past and so learn gradually to discriminate between disinterested and 
selfish purposes or between heroism and cowardice.”“ 


The second reason was ‘an introduction to heritage’, which referred to the stu- 
dents’ own environment in which they lived and acted. Instead of a march 
towards national greatness, as satirized in 1066 and all that, the pamphlet argued 
that history demanded ‘a certain humility about one’s own age and the things to 
which one is accustomed’.*” 


But it should be noted that the traditional idea of history as an evolution, as bestowing a 
heritage, survives and is generally at least implicit in the syllabus. And with it there 
survives the idea that this heritage is something it is right and valuable to study.” 


The third and last reason - ‘sympathetic imagination’ - explained that the study 
of history offered students the opportunity to enter a different atmosphere and 
point of view. 

The child-centred approach in which children were stimulated to ‘discover 
things for themselves, in an informal setting, lending priority to inquiry over 
memory, imagination over instruction’ stimulated the path method in the history 
classroom: the in-depth study of a short historical period with its different habits 
and values, aimed atthe extension ofa child’s imaginative experience by entering 
another time.‘ This gave rise to new history textbooks as well, such as by 
Marjorie Reeves (1905-2003) who wrote the 1950s history books for schools that 
supported a new approach to history teaching. She was an educationist and 
historian, with a PhD on medieval heretical mystics, and contributed to twelve 
volumes of the Then and There series, such as The Medieval Village (1954), The 
Medieval Castle (1960) and The Elizabethan Country House (1984), enabling 
primary pupils to make sense of people’s lives in other places and times. The 
path method also had its criticasters who saw the lack of relations and continuity 
as a ‘major drawback’.“ Reeves encouraged drawing connections between the 
‘patches’ of history via a ‘thing string’ of narrative and tried to avoid presenting 
history to children as merely random, disconnected pieces.’ 

These developments in primary education inspired teachers at secondary 
level: they saw how achievements in primary education could ‘liberate’ the sec- 
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ondary school curriculum.*” Reeves wrote about a love affair with history, 
commenting that ‘learning involves a relationship’. She believed that ‘no 
learning is complete without some activity of body, mind or imagination’ and 
several classroom activities - such as play, drama, drawing, painting and writing 
about early battles asa newspaper reporter - were used in primary and secondary 
education to stimulate children’s imagination.‘” Next to her plea for imagi- 
nation, Reeves became known for using primary source materials in her text- 
books. She often asked the question ‘How do we know?’ and thought it was 
important that students could distinguish between historical accounts based on 
sources and literary accounts that were not. In 1993, Reeves received the Med- 
licott Medal from the Historical Association for her contribution to history ed- 
ucation. 

The ‘source method’ was strongly advocated for secondary school students by 
certain authors, such as Kenneth Charlton in 1956 and Gordon Batho in 1962.*” 
They both referred to the work of Keatinge (1910) discussed earlier as the origin 
of their approach. Whereas the IAAM was very critical of the source method for 
students aged 12-16 and sawit as an attempt ‘to ask the pupil to run before he can 
walk’, Charlton and Batho argued that students needed to acquire “a questioning 
attitude of mind’ and saw this as one of history education’s principal aims.*” 
Batho used the term ‘divine discontent’ to describe the positive scepticism that he 
aimed for: instead of accepting all historical accounts, students needed to 
question the reliability and accuracy of historical knowledge. The IAAM, how- 
ever, saw students as incapable of such exercises: pupils had to ‘trust’ the his- 
torical knowledge that was transmitted by teachers and history textbooks. 
Charlton found it unacceptable to teach students to accept knowledge on basis of 
trust and referred to the pamphlet The Undergrowth of History (1955), in which 
Robert Birley exposed the thin evidential basis of several famous stories of 
English history that were perpetuated in textbooks.*” 

Another person who played an important role in the post-war history edu- 
cation debate was Robert John Unstead (1915-1988). He became a well-known 
textbook author and aimed to overcome the dull image of history textbooks by 
publishing his own series in 1953. The four-volume Looking at History was richly 
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illustrated and warmly welcomed in primary schools. His first series became an 
outstanding success and over eight million copies were sold.” Unstead also 
wrote the history textbook series People in History which featured stories of 
historical figures ‘of exceptional importance in each period’.”* Although Un- 
stead argued that history was mainly the history of great men and women, he 
disliked ‘sickly romanticizing or legendary half-truths’ and stated: “There is an 
abundance of good material without having to perpetuate such apocryphal tales 
as Raleigh’s cloak, Alfred’s cakes, the game of bowls’.*” 

Next to textbooks, he also wrote Teaching History in the Junior School (1956), a 
response to critics who questioned the possibility of teaching history to students 
between 7 and 11 years. Unstead was concerned that history could lose its place in 
the curriculum and aimed to bring history ‘back to life’. He presented the ‘viv- 
idness of active engagement’ against the traditional ways of teaching history, 
described as a ‘legacy of dullness’.”° Although he wrote mainly for primary 
education, his work and ideas inspired teachers in secondary education as well. 
Unstead, known as ‘Mr. History’, produced almost hundred titles and became the 
“brand leader’ among history textbook writers.””. 

His critique of the ‘traditional’ way was targeted against the ‘mistake’ that 
history education needed no adaptation to students’ age, interests, and capa- 
bilities. He advocated against an extravagant focus on wars and political devel- 
opments: certain concepts were meaningless to certain students since they lay 
outside their experiences. Instead, thrilling and exciting stories had the strongest 
appeal because they drew upon students’ emotions and imagination.” Ac- 
cording to Unstead, a revitalized history education needed to be embedded in a 
selection of the right stories (teachers should only select ‘true’ stories with a 
proven historical foundation) and in engaging students in the process of story- 
telling. Moreover, well-told national narratives could convey moral lessons, and 
he combined this ideal of character training with citizenship education: history 
lessons could change the uncultured child into a cultured citizen. Unstead argued 
for exemplary history education: 


In other words, they teach history for two main reasons; firstly for what may be called 
moral values, and secondly, for its power to enrich the minds and imaginations of 
children. However, daunting it may sound nowadays to speak of moral values, a great 
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many folk still believe that honesty and courage, mercy and loyalty are cardinal virtues. 
And they think that our children are more likely to grow into citizens of the kind of race 
that, in our better moments, we know ourselves to be, if they have been made aware of 
the qualities of men and women whom successive generations have admired.”” 


His view on moral education did not correspond with the ‘traditional’ approach: 
he explicitly argued against the sermonising style of teaching and thought that it 
was best when students could draw their own moral lessons. He therefore called 
upon teachers to let history tell its own story: ‘to tell its story even when we cannot 
point directly to a purpose or a moral. It’s a very good story; what it needs most is 
a good telling’.“® Although he insisted on teaching ‘true’ stories and highly 
appreciated historical accuracy, he favoured moral guidance and disliked the 
‘new debunking’ trends in historical scholarship. The classroom should not be a 
space for ‘moral relativism’, according to Unstead: 


One is aware, of course, that there has been a reaction against the heroic presentation of 
history. The debunkers can show that Richard I, hero of every schoolboy, was no better 
than a swaggering bully who treated his social inferiors with revolting barbarity (...). 
But debunking is a sterile occupation. While observing moderation in hero-worship, 
there are still those who retain an old-fashioned conviction that the examples of great 
men and women have fundamental value in teaching history to children. While it is 
possible to over-emphasize the Great Men of History, there is a fashionable tendency to 
over-stress the ‘Little Men’, as if all history can be presented in ordinary men’s struggle 
for food and shelter.” 


Unstead is aware of how ‘debunking’ revisionists write about national history 
and, although the British Empire was already in dissolution - after 1945, Britain 
was left bankrupt, anti-colonial movements were on the rise, and the Suez Crisis 
of 1956 weakened British power in the Middle East - Unstead does not follow this 
mood. He perpetuates the more traditional portrait of a strong and heroic people 
by emphasizing their national character and ideals. In the introduction to his 
textbook series A History of Britain (1962), which was also used in secondary 
schools, Unstead argues: 


Also, at a time when it is fashionable in some quarters to belittle Britain’s achievements 
in the past, I have tried to show that whereas Britain has acted foolishly or badly, her 
history shows the persistence of ideals which good men have lived by since Alfred’s day. 
In this story of a thousand years it is the character of a people that comes through; I hope 
that the readers will recognise this character and be glad.*” 
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He wants students to ‘enter into’ the story and selects dramatic storylines focused 
on individual lives, such as Drake’s.“ According to Unstead, storytelling is the 
‘root of an interest in history’, and it is precisely the ‘magic of a well told story’ 
that stimulates ‘the child’s imagination and extended his experience’.“** He ar- 
gues for primary sources as a way to capture students’ interest and to enliven the 
past.“ Furthermore, he uses primary sources to strengthen his own national 
narrative. An example is his use of ‘focalization’””’ in the last volume of his series 
A History of Britain. The volume ends with a quote by Mrs. Pandit, India’s High 
Commissioner in London: 


Britain has not gone soft. Anyone who thinks so is well wide of the mark. Britain is 
greater than she has ever been and I, for one, hope she will not give up the world 
leadership she could so easily retain. (...) I hear people talking about the British being 
flabby, about the progressive weakness of the once-great empire builders... On the 
contrary, the British have emerged as a people of vision and courage who have an 
opportunity to go down in history in a much bigger way than even they thought possible 
(...). As for the future - all you need do is follow your own traditions of freedom, justice 
and equality. If you have the courage to go on extending these things to the world, then 
Britain will not go far wrong.” 


This sentiment is already present in the beginning. The cover of the book depicts 
a photograph of the Baptistry Window of Coventry Cathedral, as designed by 
John Piper. According to Unstead, it demonstrates the light of the Holy Spirit that 
shines through the ‘complex pattern of the life of the world’. In his foreword, 
Unstead explains why he reproduced this image on the book cover: 


The cathedral, arising as is does from the ruins of its predecessor, is not severed from the 
past but grows out of it. Founded on faith, fashioned out of all that has happened in 
years gone by, Coventry Cathedral speaks for the future and for the hope of a newage. It 
speaks, in a sense, for Britain.” 


This example also demonstrates that Unstead’s history textbooks introduced a 
revolution in textbook design: his series includes pictures and texts in equal 
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proportions.” Illustrations also entered the classroom in another way, for ex- 
ample via the ‘magic lantern’ and filmstrips. 

Furthermore, in 1957 television companies began work on school broad- 
casting. Next to these innovations inside the classroom, students were encour- 
aged to visit historic towns, castles, or archaeological sites. 

The idea of post-war English history education as an intellectual vacuum is 
therefore too simplistic.’ Moreover, the Handbook for History Teachers, pub- 
lished by editors W.H. Burston and C.W. Green in 1962, depicts a social context of 
post-war history educators who worked together within an institutional set- 
ting.’ The book drew on a total of 110 participants (80 men and 30 women) who 
wrote articles about the content and aims of history education as well as about 
learning theories, the design of the history classroom, visual aids and museums. 
The handbook also discussed history textbook series and these reviews provided 
much input for this study (as explained in the introduction). The handbook 
attended not only to British history and the Commonwealth but also to Europe, 
the United States and world history. 

Ten years earlier, in the pamphlet Teaching History (1952) the Ministry had 
already argued that history teachers in ‘modern’ schools had made attempts to 
‘outline the political history of Britain, with at least some reference to that of 
Europe, the Commonwealth and the United States’** Moreover, in 1950, the 
IAAM noted and welcomed ‘a vast widening of the field of interest in the past, to 
include for example the history of the United States and of Soviet Russia’.‘”° This 
extra attention is probably also fed by the knowledge of how World War II ended 
and by the meetings that were held between the ‘Big Three’ - Franklin Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin - such as during the Yalta Conference in 
February 1945 where they discussed the post-war reorganization of Germany and 
Europe. In the next section, we will see how a transnational context as well as 
changing ideas about history education affected the narration and interpretation 
of national history in English textbooks. 
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3.2 Man’s struggle to obtain the Four Freedoms 


During and after World War II, the narration of sixteenth-century history was not 
adapted in the English history textbook series discussed in the previous chapter, 
although some authors added information about World War II and related this 
contemporary event directly or indirectly to 1588. The latter will be discussed in 
section 3.5. This section will continue with the analysis of three English textbook 
series that were first published after World War II. 

In 1945, John Johnston Bell published History in School: A Method Book. He 
was a senior tutor at the London Day Training College, a school inspector, and a 
recognized teacher in the theory and practice of education at the University of 
London. In teaching the methodology of history, he argued that school history 
needed to differ from academic history and that it required a different approach: 
history was not meant to train or load memory but ‘to train powers of thought 
and expression, i.e. to educate not cram’. He argued that ‘we’ as teachers had 
failed despite all ‘our university degrees and diplomas’ or maybe even because of 
them: teachers needed to teach history in a different way than how they had 
studied at university.”” According to Bell, history education had to remain in 
touch with everyday life in order to become meaningful.“ 

He put his ideas into practice and published his own textbook series in 1945. 
Connections with everyday life are present in the various references to the recent 
war experience throughout his textbook narrative. In the story about the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, for example, Bell remarks that, after the fire had burned 
for five days, ‘London had the look that was so familiar in 1945.” Furthermore, 
he compares history with arithmetic: history deals with solutions to historical 
problems. ‘It is about problems of which your fathers and mothers are still 
thinking to-day.’”” Bell’s textbook series is thus divided into different sections, 
and every section starts with a chapter on the problem or the problem to be 
solved. 


In a way it is like an arithmetic book. You work hard on problems which fill arithmetic 
books. This history book is full of problems too, but it helps you to solve them. 
Arithmetic books do not help you to do this. Your teacher shows you how, and then sets 
you to work on many examples. But this history book after setting the problems goes on 
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to solve them. So, if you read carefully, you will find out the solutions for yourselves. 
(...) Perhaps you will find that the problems have not been well set, or that the solutions 
do not really answer them. For the queer thing about history is that people who study it 
find different answers to its problems. That is why arithmetic and history are such 
different subjects. An arithmetical problem can have only one correct answer. That 
makes history more difficult and more interesting than arithmetic.™ 


Moreover, he invites students to think about their own solutions to historical 
problems and to do historical sums.”” History is narrated in a discourse of 
problems and solutions, and historical events in different time periods are 
framed as attempts to obtain the four freedoms. 

Bell’s textbook series is entitled The Freedom Histories (1945) and refers to the 
‘Four Freedoms’ speech as delivered by United States President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt on January 6, 1941. In this speech, Roosevelt summarized the values 
and benefits of democracy and proposed four freedoms for everyone: freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, freedom of religion and freedom of speech. In the 
United States, the four freedoms have played an important role, for example in 
attempts to gain support for war and in defining American values.” Moreover, 
Roosevelt’s rhetoric became a transnational success and affected the mnemonic 
form of several English history textbook series. The Freedom Histories mentions 
the four freedoms together with Roosevelt’s name on its title page, and Bell 
explains why he uses this speech to narrate English history: 


So Mr. Winston Churchill, our prime minister in war time, crossed the Atlantic in 1941 
to see Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the president of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt had 
talked a great deal about the Four Freedoms, freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear. This book has been written to show how we have 
tried and are still trying to win these freedoms. We have come to believe that all nations 
must have them.” 


Since Bell uses the speech of a United States’ president as a frame to narrate and 
interpret English history, he is in a hurry to remark that: 


Britons will always be proud that with a population one-third that of the U.S.A. they did 
in proportion three or four times more for the defeat of Germany than American 
citizens. British civilians, while working three or four times harder and consuming less 
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food and fewer other things than Americans, suffered terribly from raids, while not a 
single bomb fell on American soil.’ 


Next to this heroic rhetoric, Bell shows the significance of English history, in- 
cluding the war period, by beginning each volume with a zigzag plotline on a time 
chart of English historical events. This zigzag plotline stands for the decline into 
serfdom and the rise of freedom. Furthermore, the textbook narrative refers to an 
imaginative map, such as in Bell’s introduction to the second volume: 


Travellers are fond of maps. Often in the course of a long journey they spread one out, 
point to the spot they have reached, and then trace backwards the line they have 
travelled from their starting point. They also trace forwards the distance they have to 
cover before they reach their goals. They look behind and before. It is wise to do the 
same sort of thing in history. It is wise to make a plan and then, when you are in the 
middle of it, to look backwards over the completed part and forward to the work which 
still has to be done. So let us do that.” 


A characteristic conception of history is Whig history - the past is interpreted as 
an inevitable development of progress — and this interpretation of history is 
clearly visible in word and image. Before Bell begins the textbook narrative of 
volume two, he looks back and forwards, discussing the progress and improve- 
ments made during the journey of gaining the four freedoms. 

Parts of the time-chart are also shown in the narration of specific histories, 
such as in the first book, In and Out of Serfdom (1945).°” The Norman Conquest 
in 1066 A.D. is almost the lowest point in the graph (representing serfdom) and 
from 1200 A.D. the rise to freedom begins. The author remarks that ‘we are free 
from most of the annoyances to which our early English forefathers were sub- 
jected between about 600 and 1200 A.D. From pestilence, famine, hunger, con- 
tinual attendance at courts and from liability to war in almost every year, we have 
escaped.” Bell concludes his first volume with the remark that all Englishmen 
were free by the end of Elizabeth’s reign (1603).”” This is also stressed in other 
volumes of the series, such as in the fourth, entitled Power and People, in which 
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Bell remarks: “Till 1588 England was never free from fear of foreign invasion by 
some Catholic power.” 
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Figure 8: Bell, The Freedom Histories 1, 1945, 85 


The defeat of the Spanish Armada is narrated in a section concerned with free- 
dom of religion. Bell asks students in the introduction to look at the many 
churches in their village or city and announces that this chapter aims to explain 
how these different churches came into existence”! 


How did Englishmen become free in religious matters to disobey the orders, first of 
Popes and then of kings, queens and parliaments? And how did they become free to 
build churches of the kind they wanted, and to worship God and Christ in ways which 
they had thought out for themselves? (...) How did we win this kind of freedom, the 
freedom to stay away from church if we want to?” 


Although Bell places much emphasis on freedom of religion, it is interesting to 
see how he speaks to his audience of young pupils: they are not allowed to choose 
freely and have to believe ‘what your fathers and mothers believe and what you 
are taught in church and Sunday school’. Bell also adds that it is not his aim to tell 
them what is right or wrong, ‘but only to tell you a little about what people in 
England believed in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

The narration of the English defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 is in- 
corporated into Roosevelt’s freedom rhetoric, and the author uses two of the 
freedoms proposed in 1941 - freedom of religion and freedom from fear - to 
explain and to interpret this sixteenth-century historical event. 
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The failure of the Spanish Armada made it clear that papal power and papal doctrine 
could not be restored in England by the armed forces of a Catholic king attacking 
England on behalf of the Pope. England was left free to settle her religious troubles by 
herself, undisturbed by fears of foreign armies and fleets.” 


References to the four freedoms are also apparent in the exercises: students are 
asked to look at the title page and they have to decide which freedom(s) is or are 
most relevant for the chapter. 

His repetitive emphasis on freedom during the whole textbook narrative 
stands in sharp contrast with the word ‘slavery’, which he uses in relation to the 
Spanish Armada: ‘Elizabeth knew that in 1587 Spanish shipwrights were ham- 
mering away on the vessels of the Armada that was to reduce England to slav- 
ery.” Also in other narratives, Bell's focus on the dualistic order between 
‘freedom’ and ‘slavery / serfdom’ becomes clearly visible, such as in the narrative 
about Napoleon. He sharply contrasts Bonaparte’s hunger for world domination 
at the height of his power in 1807 with the British accomplishment of abolishing 
the slave trade in the same year.”'° The Slave Trade Act prohibited the slave trade 
in the British Empire and abolished the trans-Atlantic slave trade. The United 
States adopted the prohibition of the trade but did not alter its internal trade 
rules.” Bell selectively uses the word ‘slavery’, mostly in connection with other 
empires and rulers. Although Great Britain had become the world’s largest slave 
trader in the eighteenth century, Bell highlights Britain's leading role in the 
abolition of the slave trade. Furthermore, the textbook author generates a 
flashback to the English defeat of the Spanish Armada in his narrative about 
Napoleon: 


‘We need’, said he, ‘to be masters of the sea for six hours only, and England ceases to 
exist’. Other despots have prayed for that mastery and have never won it. The Spanish 
Armada was driven by Admirals Howard and Drake out of the Channel in 1588, and the 
Spanish soldiers waiting in the Netherlands could not be ferried across to England.” 


Bell's narrative about Napoleon also includes a fast-forward to World War II, and 
Napoleon is described as a ‘master of Europe’. According to Bell, ‘Britain stood 
alone against him, as she did from 1940 to 1945 against another master of Europe, 
Adolf Hitler” And in the section on the fall of Napoleon and his exile to the 
island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic, Bell explains: 
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A few weeks after Waterloo he remarked to an English naval officer on whose warship he 
was a prisoner: ‘Had it not been for you English, I should have been Emperor of the East’. 
He dreamed all his life of a vast French colonial empire. Only the conquest of Britain 
would have made that possible. Waterloo was a small battle compared with those of our 
own day. On June 18", 1815, British and French guns fired a total weight of 37 tons. In 
the air raid on Cologne on May 30%, 1943, the 1,043 bombers of the Royal Air Force 
dropped about 1,500 tons in 90 minutes on about a square mile of the city.” 


These interconnections celebrate the strength of the English fleet. The keying 
process is dominated by a triptych, just as it is in The Grip-Fast History Books 
(1924), although the latter, pre-1945, series refers to Spain, Holland, and France 
as world powers that challenged English sea power while The Freedom Histories 
(1945) narrates a triptych featuring Philip II, Napoleon, and Hitler. These ‘mas- 
ters of Europe’ aimed to invade England but failed due to the English control of 
the Channel. 


In 1588 the Spanish Armada was defeated, largely by English superiority in gunnery and 
fast-sailing seamanship. The Spaniards had planned a landing without first destroying 
English control of the Channel. Napoleon and Hitler also failed to destroy that.” 


The keying process in Bell’s textbook series celebrates the nation’s sea power 
because it prevented invasion and led to freedom from fear as well as freedom of 
religion. According to Bell, England obtained freedom after Elizabeth’s reign 
(1603) and he highlights this unique position by comparing her achievements 
with other countries. 


It is interesting to know that serfdom came to an end in Denmark in 1788 and in Poland 
in 1848. In France in 1789 the monasteries still had an enormous number of serfs - 
perhaps 300,000. Serfdom lasted in Russia until 1861.°” 


Furthermore, he explains that already during Elizabeth’s reign, ‘England enjoyed 
a greater measure of internal peace than any other country. There was no mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in England’.”” In other books of the series, the unique 
position of England in relation to freedom and peace is even more celebrated, 
also in relation to the contemporary war experience. In the fourth volume, Power 
and the People, Bell argues that visiting foreigners also noticed the freedom of the 
Britons: 


It was noted especially by the few Germans who were allowed to visit us before the Nazi 
war of 1939 to 1945. To their astonishment they saw us doing the right things without 
being ordered about. (...) Just look at these amazing people’, they said. ‘In our country 
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we are told what to do by our newspapers, on posters and on the radio, whereas in 
Britain the government to a large extent leaves to people free to do what they think is 
right and they do it. The British government issues hardly any orders at all’. (...) 
Frenchmen, like Germans, regard us as a self-disciplined people. Our government often 
gives us advice instead of orders. (...) And yet Americans have been heard to say that 
despite our freedom the average Englishman and Scotsman worked harder to save their 
country than the average German. This is certainly true of our women.” 


The price of freedom is ‘eternal vigilance’, according to Bell, and he emphasizes 
that his students have to be vigilant and aware of the ‘serious nature’ of their 
responsibilities.’ Education is not only about knowledge, according to Bell, but 
a training in intelligence and character.” Another element of this education is 
the Christian world view: in the fourth volume Power and People (1949), he 
critically remarks that the governments in 1947 were so busy with the production 
of wealth and its distribution that they seemed to forget Christ’s word: 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things will be 
added unto you’. It is obvious to all of us that if we obeyed the commandments to love 
God and our neighbour, England would very soon be relieved from fears of want and 
from other fears as well. It seems at present, as it has seemed in former times too, that 
our government and ourselves put first things second. They and we are working from 
the wrong end.” 


Even in relation to this critical remark, the author presents the nation’s navy as an 
example for the pupils: ‘the Royal Navy knows man’s real aim in life. It knows 
why we want a good life.” Then he continues with a passage from the prayer 
used by the navy’s ships at sea. The religious identity narrated here is connected 
with the national identity. 

National identity plays a key role throughout the textbook narrative. Bell uses 
a transnational mnemonic plot structure to narrate English history, emphasizing 
that his series addresses the question as to how the English obtained the four 
freedoms and ‘how our ways of government came into existence and then slowly 
changed’.””” The adverb ‘slowly’ is very important, according to Bell, and he 
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describes British conservatism as a national trait and as being inseparable from 
everything English. ‘English ways of change are queer. We abolish very little. We 
usually alter our ways of using old things. We rarely set up anything new. We 
preserve the old. We are all conservatives.” Part of this British conservatism is 
the preference of gradual change to the radical and Bell contrasts this English 
characteristic with other nations: 


Englishmen did not do what oppressed Frenchmen began to do in 1789. They did not 
rise in rebellion, massacre landlords and behead their king. There was no sudden 
dreadful revolution as there was in France, neither did Englishmen in despair set up a 
despot, as Frenchmen did when they accepted Napoleon, or as Germans did when they 
accepted Hitler. Most Englishmen set to work in a slower safer way. They invented no 
famous cry like “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”. (...) They did not write and compose so 
famous a battle song as “The Marseille”. They set to work slowly. They continued to sing 
“God Save the King”. 


British conservatism is often associated with the ‘stiff upper lip’, the Briton who 
remains resolute and calm in the face of adversity. An example is the famous 
national legend about Francis Drake, who insisted on finishing his game of bowls 
upon hearing the news of the advancing Spanish Armada. This idea of the ‘stiff 
upper lip’ was the creation and product of a particular historical period (1870- 
1945). During World War II, the ‘stiff upper lip’ was associated with the ‘blitz 
spirit’, which referred to strength, courage, and determination even in the face of 
the bomb attacks on London and the threat of invasion by Nazi Germany. This 
alleged stoicism of the British people was, moreover, contrasted with the ‘hys- 
terics’ of Hitler and Mussolini. Although Bell published his textbook series in 
1945, he does not describe the military course of World War II. Textbook authors 
Samuel Arthur Williams and Robert Charles Williams, who adopt Bell’s inter- 
pretation of history, do, and they narrate the ‘blitz spirit’ as a specifically English 
characteristic. 

Williams and Williams begin the fourth volume of their history textbook series 
The Four Freedoms Histories or the People We Are: A History for Boys and Girls 
(1947) with a short historical overview, and they characterize the part about 
World War I with a picture entitled ‘the morning after the raid’. In their eyes, the 
picture symbolizes World War II since it represents ‘the spirit of the British 


people under German bombing’.”” 
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Day and night for several months during the winter of 1940-41 the Nazis bombed 
London and other places. But, in spite of enormous damage to property and heavy loss 
of life, the attacks did not alter Britain’s determination never to surrender.”* 


They explain that the morale of the British people was far from being broken by 
the Blitz but instead: 


brought forth countless examples of fortitude, cheerfulness, and helpfulness which are 

the true features of democracy. It was this spirit as much as any material resources 

which helped Britain to survive.” 
This surviving spirit is already mentioned in the introduction to the fourth 
volume. Williams and Williams explain that, although many people believed 
Great Britain would be conquered easily during World War II, Churchill begged 
to differ.” In their introduction, Williams and Williams also refer to the title 
page, which includes two sentences from Shakespeare’s play The Tragedy of King 
Richard the Second (1595): “This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land’.”” According to the authors, 
history will explain why Shakespeare and Churchill had ‘so much faith’ and ‘such 
affection’ for these ‘countrymen’. They argue that history will show how Britain 
had stood alone against world powers before and that, as they had also resisted 
past invasions, such memories would give them hope for the future. In the final 
chapter of the fourth volume, entitled “Britain today’, this idea is reiterated: 


Three times in her history has Britain been threatened with invasion and conquest. The 
most serious of them was the German attack in the Second World War. In the summer of 
1940 all the world expected that a few short weeks would see our country invaded and 
conquered. The first attack was frustrated in the Battle of Britain, but long, weary 
months of struggle and endurance passed before the danger was over. What was the 
power which inspired our people to resist the triumphant Nazi hordes when the odds 
against them were so great?” 


The Four Freedoms Histories (1947) resembles the textbook narrative of Bell in 
several ways. Next to the emphasis on Roosevelt’s four freedoms and national 
characteristics, such as the blitz spirit, this series highlights the same triptych in 
the keying process: ‘Britain has been threatened with invasion three times’. In the 
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chapter ‘Britain holds on’, the authors narrate in more detail about the battle of 
Britain - the German Luftwaffe campaign against the United Kingdom in 1940 - 
and they key the resistance to the Germans in 1940 to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588: 


They were the retreating remnants of a shattered and disordered armada whose rout 
meant even more to Britain than had the defeat of the Spanish Armada nearly four 
hundred years earlier.” 


In addition to this flashback in a twentieth-century narration, the authors gen- 
erate a fast-forward to 1940 when they narrate in detail about sixteenth-century 
events and naval battles.” 

Next to keys between 1940 and 1588, the authors refer to the Battle of Trafalgar 
(1805) during the Napoleonic Wars (1796-1815). In their narration about Na- 
poleon, the authors describe the British Navy as the ‘obstacle’ that prevented 
Napoleon’s invasion. Admiral Nelson (1758-1805), the British flag officer in the 
Royal Navy, is portrayed as a man ‘who was as great on sea as Napoleon was on 
land’.” The authors conclude the chapter ‘The defeat of Napoleon’ with the 
following remark: 


The end of the struggle with France gave Great Britain safety from foreign attack for a 
hundred years. (...) Of the Four Freedoms the victory over France gave to the British 
people Freedom from Fear. This had a great share in giving us Freedom from Want. But, 
as we know from the experience of the World Wars, conquest of a country may mean the 
loss of all Four Freedoms, and the defeat of Napoleon prevented this in England.” 


Aside from the authors’ writings, the keying process is clearly depicted in an 
image included at the beginning of every volume in the series The Four Freedoms 
Histories: the journey towards the four freedoms is represented as four rivers 
flowing towards the sunny future, which is about the year 2000, a glorious ho- 
rizon, where the four freedoms appear to be arriving at their ultimate destination. 
On these rivers, several ships are travelling towards this horizon, some of which, 
threatening the four freedoms, are sinking, while others remain afloat and sail 
on. The ships of the ‘Armada’, ‘Napoleon’ and ‘Hitler’, representing the danger of 
invasion, are all sinking in the same river of ‘freedom from fear’ (see the images 
on pages 132 and 133). 
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While the textbook series The Freedom Histories (1945) displays a zig-zag 
plotline on a time chart, every volume of The Four Freedoms Histories (1947) is 
illustrated with this map with four rivers running through a landscape. Whereas 
‘real maps’ are abstractions of real city- and landscapes and belong to the realm of 
traditional geography, this ‘mental map’ displays a fictional, imaginative land- 
scape." It is a metaphorical map, an imaginative that guide symbolizes a specific 
pattern of thinking. In their preface, the authors explain this conception of his- 
tory, related to progress, as well as their generated ‘keys’: 


The main purpose of these volumes is to show that history is the record of man’s 
struggle to obtain the Four Freedoms which alone make life worth living. Instead of 
trying to give an account of what happened year by year in our long story we have chosen 
events from the main periods of Britain’s history which tell how people in different 
times have waged the struggle. This enables the pupils to learn the essentials of our 
history (...). All the events are seen to make a continuous story, with the roots of to- 
day’s events buried in times gone by. When the events are connected with the Freedoms 
in this way their importance and meaning become clearer to the pupils, and thus scope 
is provided for the spirit of inquiry and criticism which is developing in them.’” 


The ‘four freedoms speech’ of President Roosevelt in 1941 has become a trans- 
historical frame incorporating the past, present, and future. The contemporary 
experience of World War II affects and interacts with the narration of history: the 
defeat ofthe Spanish Armada in the sixteenth century is narrated and interpreted 
by a contemporary mnemonic form, which is visible in word and image. The 
authors explicitly conclude their narration about 1588 with the remark that the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada ‘helped our forefathers towards gaining two of the 
Four Freedoms - freedom from fear and freedom of religion.” In the exercises 
the authors also refer to the four freedoms, for example in the following question: 
“Which of the Four Freedoms do you think was in the most danger in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth?” Or: ‘Which of the Four Freedoms do you think were specially 
threatened by the Spanish attack on England?” 

This new mnemonic form - as illustrated by the ‘mental map’ - accentuates a 
different pattern of interpretation in comparison with the pre-1940 perception of 
sixteenth-century history. The dominant frame in which to narrate about the 
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Figure 9: Enlarged section of figure 10 


English defeat of the Spanish Armada is no longer ‘England who became mistress 
of the seas’ but, inspired by the contemporary war experience, the ‘danger of 
invasion’ in relation to the four freedoms. The new plot is already emphasized at 
the start of Volume Two: the upcoming chapters are introduced in a short 
overview and the authors announce that they will tell how Drake ‘saved our land 
from invasion’.”” Although the change in power is still mentioned”, the authors 
place much more emphasis on the danger of invasion: 


Our country has been threatened with invasion several times since 1588, but until the 
German threat in 1940 the danger has never been as great as that from the Spanish 
Armada. Our seamen had given freedom from fear of Spanish domination to their 
countrymen, and the great Queen had proved a good captain who had brought the 
nation safely through storm and tempest (...).”" 


In addition to the keying process between the volumes of the series, the authors 
also generate keys within the volume that discusses the English defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in detail. In their narrations about eighteenth-century events, 
the authors refer back to 1588 and forward to World War II. The chapter ‘How the 
English Prevented the French from Becoming Masters of Europe’ discussed the 
Battle of Blenheim in Germany (1704) and begins with the following lines: 


In 1945 our nation came victoriously through a life-and-death struggle with Germany. 
In Chapter VII we saw how the Spanish Armada was defeated and the attempt to 
conquer England was brought to naught. Two hundred and fifty years ago our country 
was faced with a similar danger. This chapter will tell how it was overcome.”” 
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Figure 10: Williams and Williams, The Four Freedoms Histories or the People We Are, 1947 
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Later in the textbook narrative, in the chapter ‘How the British fought the French 
in North America’, the authors argue that French soldiers aimed ‘to wipe out the 
memory of Blenheim’. They explain that France had regained her strength and 
that her statesmen had the desire to make their country the greatest power in 
Europe.” Moreover, they emphasize that no other nation in Europe was as 
powerful as France at this moment. Meanwhile on the British side: 


Old memories were revived of the Spanish Armada and of the Spanish claim to rule the 
New World. War was declared. The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, was against the 
war. He knew that France was a more dangerous rival to Britain than Spain was, and, 
indeed, before long the war with Spain was overshadowed by the greater struggle with 
France.“ 


Furthermore, the authors contrast the mighty position of France with the weak 
situation of Britain, who was ill-prepared for war and even had a navy in a bad 
state: ‘the ships were ill-supplied and unseaworthy and ‘the admirals seemed to 
have lost the skill and fighting spirit of Sir Francis Drake and the Elizabethan 
Sailors.’ Despite these precarious conditions, the authors mention two ad- 
vantages on the British side: Britain had command of the sea, and the British 
colonists far outnumbered the French.” This enabled them to destroy the French 
fleet so that ‘the danger of invasion was past’.”” The authors emphasize the skills 
of William Pitt, ‘who understood how to use the fleet’ and describe him as ‘one of 
the greatest War Ministers our nation has ever had’. 

Furthermore, the authors explain that people often compared Churchill to 
William Pitt during World War II. Both these leaders had had great faith in their 
country and believed that ‘she had a mission to perform in bringing freedom to 
the world’. Volume Four also makes clear why Churchill plays an important 
role in the narration of national history: his ‘noble words’ express the ‘spirit of 
Britain’. Part of the speech, “We shall fight on the beaches’ (June 4, 1940), is 
quoted, in which Churchill expressed his confidence that ‘we shall prove our- 
selves once again able to defend our island home, to ride out the storm of war, 
and to outlive the menace of tyranny’.”” It is precisely the once again in this quote 
that underlines the keying process in the authors’ textbook series. 

Since their series repetitively narrates the ‘danger of invasion’ and places 
much emphasis on the nation’s role in preventing this, it is worth examining how 
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the authors have written about 1066, the year in which England actually was 
invaded. This historical event is addressed in Volume One, and the authors start 
their narration with a question: 


Why does every person in England remember 1066 better than any other date in our 
history? It is because it marks one of the greatest changes that have ever taken place in 
England. Life is different for you and me and all of us because of the Norman Conquest. 
We remember it, too, because this was the last time our country was conquered by a 
foreign army.” 


Already at the beginning, the authors emphasize that ‘our country’ was con- 
quered for the last time during the Norman Conquest. Moreover, when they 
narrate about this conquest in more detail, they explain why this could happen to 
England: 


England had been beaten because the people in the different parts of the country were 
not united as a nation. (...) But in their fear and hatred of the foreigner they became 
gradually more friendly towards one another; they forgot some of their jealousies and 
came in time to think of themselves as Englishmen. After the Norman Conquest Eng- 
land became a nation; she was no longer a number of little kingdoms each trying to be 
independent, and since that time no foreign enemy has ever been able successfully to 
invade our land.”” 


The conquest is narrated as an event that led to England’s birth as a nation. 
Moreover, the authors mention that some ‘people think that if it had not been for 
the Norman Conquest, England to-day might have been but a small nation, like 
Norway or Denmark’.°°° It had been precisely the Norman Conquest that had 
made them ‘Englishmen’ and built a strong, invincible nation that could no 
longer be invaded. 

The idea that national unity prevents invasion occurs in the authors’ other 
narratives as well, such as in the chapter ‘How the English defeated the Spanish 
Invader. The Storm breaks: the Defeat of the Armada’ in the second volume. 
Internal struggles are overcome in order to stand up to ‘the invader’: 


All Englishmen rallied to the defence of the native land; even the Roman Catholics, who 
were suspected of plotting against the Queen, came forward to fight for her. Quarrels 
and jealousies were forgotten; all united to face the invader. The famous writer Richard 
Hooker said, “The fear of external danger caused the forces at home to be more unit- 
ed 
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The authors emphasize unity in devotion to the Queen and, in the summary, they 
remark that England developed into a nation-state during the Tudor period 
(1485-1603).°° 

In 1958, Rowland W. Purton published his textbook series New View Histories. 
Whereas the series discussed previously arranged the historical narrative chro- 
nologically (with some flashbacks and fast-forwards), Purton’s series is men- 
tioned under the header ‘topical arrangement’ in the Handbook for History 
Teachers.” According to Purton, a chronological overview of history leads to the 
obscurity of earlier periods long before students reach the end of the course. Nor 
does he favour a purely thematic approach to history, since this tends to divide 
history ‘into a number of watertight compartments, which, in the minds of the 
scholars, often have little or no connection with the other’.*” He thus aims for a 
‘middle course’ and publishes four thematic volumes, which narrate history in 
chronological order.” The first volume, Our Heritage, deals mainly with political 
history, whereas the third volume Our People is primarily on social history. The 
second volume is entitled Our Commonwealth and traces the evolution of the 
Commonwealth and the European expansion overseas. Our Democracy is the 
final volume, focusing on elementary constitutional history, civics, and eco- 
nomics. 

His narration of the English defeat of the Spanish Armada displays a hybrid 
form: Purton integrates and combines the pre-war frame [England as mistress of 
the seas] with the post-war frame [danger of invasion and upholding of the four 
freedoms]. His second volume The Commonwealth (1958) shows several sim- 
ilarities with the third volume The Building of the British Empire (1927) from the 
textbook series discussed earlier, The Grip-Fast History Books (1924). Purton also 
portrays Drake as one ‘who was roused to defy the might of Spain’, and he again 
uses the ‘sea-dogs’ metaphor. Drake and other sixteenth-century seamen 
played a significant role since they caused a change in power: 


It must be remembered that it was our seamen who reduced the power of Spain and their 
deeds help us to believe that the Elizabethan age was one which helped to make England 
great.” 
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Next to the fact that the defeat of the Spanish Armada made clear that Philip was 

no longer master of the seas, this English triumph is seen as the dawn of the 

British Empire: 
These sea-dogs have gone down in history as those who challenged the might of Spain, 
but they did more than capture Spanish gold. The effect of their attacks was the ruin of 
Spanish commerce, and when the supplies of gold ran out, Spain was finished. Drake 
died at sea in 1596. Within a few years, the English had begun to settle in some of the 
islands which had formed part of the Spanish Empire. The British Empire was in its early 
stages. It remained for history to show whether we were to have a more realistic outlook 
with regard to our colonies than Spain had done. We shall see, in later chapters, how 
other seamen of this same period began to build the British Empire as the sea-dogs were 
destroying the Spanish one.” 


However, in contrast with the 1920s narration, Purton ‘uses’ the rise of the British 
Empire to explain the contemporary Commonwealth, which is ‘not an empire, 
but a family of nations, held together by respect rather than force.” The last 
chapter, “The Changing Commonwealth’, begins by explaining that many people, 
incidents, and adventures have helped to establish ‘our family of nations”: 


But to whom should we turn and say that they were mainly responsible? It is difficult to 
say. Firstly to the adventurers who sailed the seas to discover new trade routes, for 
undoubtedly they put the lands on the map and enabled them to be developed. Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Martin Frobisher, Henry 
Hudson, are names which stand out." 


The beginning as well as the end of the second volume show that Purton frames 
Drake (and other seamen) as well as their discoveries and victories as important 
for the founding of the nation, the British Empire, and finally, for a world-wide 
Commonwealth. This storyline is also visible in the images included (see next 
page); the visual overviews buttress the textual narrative. The first one is por- 
trayed at the beginning of the textbook and outlines the development from the 
founding of a nation to the building of a world-wide Commonwealth, high- 
lighting ‘adventure’ and ‘discovery’ in this process.” The second image is in- 
cluded in the final pages and shows who built the Commonwealth: next to others, 
Purton pays special attention to adventurers, explorers, and sailors.” 
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The pioneers of the past contributed to the success of the Commonwealth, 
according to Purton, and he traces the contemporary ‘greatest groups of nations’ 
back to these people: 


Have you looked at a map of the world? Did you notice how much of it was coloured in 
the same shade as the British Isles? (...) Yet it is only because of great pioneers of the 
past that we have such a Commonwealth, united as it is to-day in one of the greatest 
groups of nations ever to work together for the mutual aid of one another.” 


Moreover, he describes the spirit of adventure as a specifically British charac- 
teristic, keying this sixteenth-century spirit of the adventurous ‘sea-dogs’, such as 
Drake and Raleigh, to other periods. events, and people: 


FROM 


the (founding of 
u A NATION 


ZI 


ZIS 


the building 
of a world ~wide 
COMMONWEALTH 


Figure 11: Purton, New View Histories. Our Commonwealth, 11 
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Figure 12: Purton, New View Histories. Our Commonwealth, 252 


The spirit of adventure is characteristic of the British people. It has been shown in the 
past and can still be seen to-day. (...) Hundreds of years have passed since the British 
sea-dogs struggled desperately to conquer the seas, but it is only in recent years that we 
have seen a similar spirit in the conquest of Everest. Many famous names will come to 
mind. Raleigh, Drake, Cook and Livingstone found new lands and to these we owe 
much, but many others helped to build up the Commonwealth.*” 


The cross-reference between sixteenth-century sea battles and the conquest of 
Mount Everest is also present in the first volume Our Heritage. The penultimate 
chapter of this textbook depicts Britain after World War II. Although there were 
many problems, ‘much progress was made and the country was soon reasonably 
well on its feet again’.°” To underline this progress, the text narrates in more 
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detail how the news that the highest mountain had been conquered reached 
London and refers back to the prosperity of the previous Elizabethan Era. It was 


on the eve of the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II and the crowds, who were already 
rejoicing, were thrilled at the achievement of the Everest climbers. Many people had 
already expressed the hope at the beginning of the new Elizabethan era that it might be 
as prosperous as the previous one, and the news of the Conquest of Everest made them 
feel that it had started in the right way.” 


ITS PURPOSE 


TO UNDERSTAND 
THAT BRITAIN IS 
GREAT BECAUSE OF 
THE ENDEAVOURS OF 
THE PEOPLE OF THE 

PAST. 


TO REALISE THAT 
THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE NATIONS 
ARE CAUSED LARGELY 
BY THEIR HISTORICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


TO APPRECIATE THE BONDS BY WHICH 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH NATIONS 
ARE UNITED 


“History is 
the understanding of the present 
in the light of the past.” 


Figure 13: Purton, New View Histories. Our Heritage, 11 


In Our Heritage, Purton maintains that people’s endeavours of the past help us to 
understand that ‘Britain is great’. Moreover, history helps us ‘to appreciate the 
bonds by which the British Commonwealth nations are united’. He includes these 
objectives in a visual outline and summarizes: ‘History is the understanding of the 
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present in the light of the past’.”” In his textbook narrative, he uses ‘keys’ between 
different periods, events and persons to underline this continuity between the past 
and the present and to highlight Britain’s achievements. 

Furthermore, with regard to the value of history, he explains that most people 
can recall stories of the past - some with truth in them and some ‘purely leg- 
ends’ - because they were enchanting stories that aroused interest in history.” 
However, instead of narrating ‘enchanting stories’, Purton stresses the im- 
portance of focusing on the heritage of history, using Drake and the legend about 
his insistence on finishing his game of bowls before going to battle as an example: 


Neither must it be imagined that Sir Francis Drake was famous because he liked to play 
bowls (...). No one will say that these stories are not picturesque, or that they have no 
value as stories, but, on the other hand, they show little of the heritage which is ours. 
When we consider that (...) Drake and Raleigh did much to build our Commonwealth 
and protect our shores, do we not see something of far greater importance and of far 
more value to us?” 


Purton emphasizes the importance of remembering Drake since he contributed 
to the building of the Commonwealth and protected ‘our shores’ (rather than 
because of an alleged partiality to bowls). After all, ‘the safety of our country was 
to depend largely on sea-power’.” 

Alongside similarities with a 1920s textbook series, Purton’s textbook narra- 
tive also displays parallels with the series The Freedom Histories (1945) and The 
Four Freedoms Histories (1947). In addition to his interpretation of sixteenth- 
century history as the dawn of the British Empire and the contemporary Com- 
monwealth, he uses the post-1945 frame ‘danger of invasion’ to narrate the events 
of 1588. Drake’s name appears again in the final pages of Our Heritage, where 
Purton points out: 


Our heritage, too, is built around the names of those great men and women who have 
done so much to defend our shores against the aggressor, and who have put love of their 
country higher than regard for themselves. Drake and Grenville, Nelson and Wellington 
have their names in history, but we must remember those who served as well as those 
who commanded for the ‘unknown warrior’ has done as much in his own way as the 
man whose name may be found in history books.” 


Protection from invasion by Drake and Grenville in the sixteenth century is keyed 
to acts of defence by seamen of other historical periods, such as Nelson. Moreover, 
the textbook author keys these famous commanders to the ‘unknown warrior’, a 
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term that originally refers to the unknown soldiers who died during World War I. 


This reference is also visible in his second volume, which states that “the hundreds 


of “unknown warriors” all over the world helped to build up British prestige." 
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Figure 14: Purton, New View Histories. Our Commonwealth, 243 


Furthermore, the author explicitly refers to World War II and Roosevelt’s four 
freedoms. At the end of the first volume, he incorporates a visual outline that 
summarizes ‘our heritage’. The words ‘a great nation’ feature at the top of the 
diagram, accompanied by the four freedoms further down (see image on page 
143).°” Purton proudly announces that ‘our heritage is greater than that of most 
peoples” and emphasizes that such a legacy also leads to responsibility, ‘for we 
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Figure 15: Purton, New View Histories. Our Heritage, 252 


must continue to lead the world in all aspects of life and particularly in the 
understanding of people and their ways’. Purton compares the countries of the 
Commonwealth to the five main stages of development of human life. Some 
countries are ‘babies’ while others are becoming more and more independent. He 
argues, furthermore, that ‘we must remember that just as the parents of a family 
are very pleased to see their children progress from one stage to the next and help 
them in any possible way they can, so the Government at Westminster also 
encourages the countries of the Common-wealth to progress and helps them to 
do so’.°” Purton finishes Our Heritage by remarking that the Commonwealth can 
become even greater via patience and understanding.” 
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This section has shown that the post-1945 history textbook series examined 
display a reinterpretation of sixteenth-century history in the light of the recent 
war, sometimes in combination with pre-1945 plotlines. This section has also 
examined adaptations in English history textbook series that were first published 
before World War II and discussed in Chapter Two. These history textbooks, 
however, were reprinted in exactlythe same form and no adaptations were added. 

Can the same be said for Dutch history textbooks or did the Nazi occupation of 
the Netherlands impact the narrative of sixteenth-century history in already 
established textbook series? Moreover, do post-1945 Dutch history textbooks 
likewise display a reinterpretation of sixteenth-century history? These questions 
will be answered in section 3.4, after a sketch of the Dutch context in the next 
section. Section 3.3 discusses Nazi ideas of Dutch history education as well as 
post-war attempts to break through the pillarized textbook market. 


3.3 A breakthrough in Dutch pillarization 


Despite all attempts to once again remain neutral, the Netherlands were invaded 
by Nazi Germany on May 10, 1940, and the Dutch army surrendered five days 
later after the bombing of the city of Rotterdam. In September 1940, Dutch 
Germanist Jan van Dam (1896-1979) published his ideas on the reform of Dutch 
education, presumably at the request of his colleague Geerto Snijder, who was in 
contact with the imperial commissioner of the Netherlands Arthur Seyss-In- 
quart. Van Dam’s focus was the reinforcement of the national character of ed- 
ucation by depillarization.”* 

Shortly thereafter, he became chairman of a committee that checked and 
censored teaching materials, and in November 1940 he was appointed Secretary 
General of the new Ministry of Education, Science and Cultural Protection. 
Although history education was regarded as highly important, the hours for this 
school subject were not increased during the war.” Nevertheless, National So- 
cialists tried to imbed their interpretations into history and were mostly con- 
cerned about the ‘beginning’ and the ‘end’. The German ancestors of the Dutch 
people were to be highlighted in a positive way, and the narrative about World 
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War I and the Treaty of Versailles was to include the unfair treatment of Ger- 
many.” 

Next to attempts to adapt and censor existing teaching materials, the idea had 
been put forward to publish a new history textbook. Jan de Vries, a professor at 
Leiden University, was commissioned to direct Dutch students’ attention to their 
German past, and in 1942 he published Onze Voorouders (Our ancestors). This 
textbook was to be compulsory for all secondary school students, but many 
schools protested. Religious schools complained, for example, that there was no 
mention of Christianity at all in the book.” 

Besides discussions about the concrete content of history lessons, the Nazi 
occupation of the Netherlands fuelled the debate about the relationship between 
school history and academic history. Van Dam’s list on the reform of Dutch 
education included the wish to reduce the overly intellectual character of sec- 
ondary education. He was not the only one: several National Socialists also 
regarded Dutch history education as too intellectualist: 


One-sided intellectualism, or the pure application of logical reason, has proven to have 
disadvantages both in education and in science. (...) Our Dutch youngsters will need to 
be taught those qualities that are the most esteemed for the future of our entire nation: 
honour, courage, obedience, simplicity, readiness to take responsibility and make sac- 
rifices.’” 


History education was to become more national, which meant in the service of 
the nation.”” In 1943, Eugen Honsberg, director of a school in The Hague, wrote 
an article entitled ‘History as science and as school subject’ in Nieuw Nederland 
(The new Netherlands), a monthly National Socialist magazine. He argued that 
historical understanding is intertwined with subjectivity: a historian needs to 
appreciate certain facts and events and decide which to include or neglect in his 
story. In this process, Honsberg explains, writers attribute value to parts of the 
whole and they relate history to themselves and their own time. This connection 
with the present is exactly the power of history: 


594 Beyen, Oorlog en Verleden, 195-196. 

595 Knegtmans, Schulten and Vogel, Collaborateurs van niveau, 270; Beyen, Oorlog en Verleden, 
200. 
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staatkunde en cultuur, December 15, 1942, 414-429, 420-421. ‘Het eenzijdig intellectualisme, 
het zich zuiver toeleggen op logisch denken toonde bij het onderwijs en in de wetenschap 
zijn nadeelen. (...) Onze Nederlandsche jeugd zal moeten worden opgevoed tot de eigen- 
schappen, die voor de toekomst van de volksgemeenschap het hoogst worden aangeslagen: 
eer, moed, trouw, gehoorzaamheid, eenvoud, bereidheid, verantwoordelijkheid te dragen en 
offers te brengen.’ 
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If understood in the right way, therefore, the continuing comparison of the present to 
the past does not pose a threat to history as a science, but the peculiar profit of historical 
questioning is precisely that, using information from the present, it undertakes to 
represent one’s own zeitgeist by examining related events from previous history.” 


The present and the personality of the historian influence his research questions 
and writings, and precisely this double relativity generates the value of his work, 
according to Honsberg. 

He claims that ‘academic history’ and history education are two different 
things, with different principles and goals.” Academic history shapes the an- 
thropomorphosis and formless past with an eye on the present and future. 
History education has to start with this structured history and, according to 
Honsberg, to stimulate respect for the great men of the past and their accom- 
plishments as well as love for the nation and confidence in the future. 

Moreover, the author compares his own time with that of the Reformation and 
argues that a great political change (rather than a religious change) will transform 
the world. Since politicians hold the future in their hands, he continues, they have 
the authority to decide what needs to be appreciated in history: Each age receives 
its task from God. (...) As the task that we were given is a political one, present- 
day historical science must be a political science.” Next to his plea for history as 
a political science, he argues that nations and race are the motors of history; they 
decide the direction. This conception of history is also visible in other articles in 
which National Socialists describe history as a ‘show in which blood fights 
against blood." 

Since the interbellum, an international network of peace conferences had 
existed, and history education was a much-debated topic during these meetings. 
After World War II, the discussions and ideas about peace education as well as 
about the gap between ‘academic history’ and school history continued. Mutual 
history textbook revision was a significant element: chauvinistic and national- 
istic elements were removed in order to stimulate international understanding. 
In 1951 the International Institute for Textbook Improvement (Internationales 
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Institut für Schulbuchverbesserung; later Georg Eckert Institute and today Leibniz 
Institute for Educational Media) was founded in Braunschweig (Germany), with 
the support of UNESCO, in order to promote international textbook research 
and peace education. In the summer of 1951, UNESCO organised a congress in 
Brussels that was partly dedicated to the revision of history textbooks, with 
several Dutch teachers present.‘ Next to international understanding, the 
country representatives sought to correct the images of their nations. The Dutch 
report of this congress notes that the German assessment of Dutch history 
textbooks was ‘very, very good’ and that the description of World War II met with 
‘great appreciation’. 

For the Dutch, the lack of chauvinism in their history textbooks was a reason 
for national pride, as was the Dutch neutrality during World War I. Nation- 
alism and internationalism almost became synonyms in the myth of Dutch 
tolerance and neutrality.’ Gerardus van der Leeuw, professor of theology at 
Groningen and the first post-war Minister of Education, argued that Dutch 
schools taught enough dates and facts but ‘too little myth’; that is, too little about 
the power of history that is alive.®® History teachers, he maintained, needed to 
place more emphasis on the foundations of the Dutch people and their royal 
family. Moreover, he proposed to make the national anthem a compulsory part of 
the history curriculum.” Several scholars argued for a balance between the 
national and international orientation of history education. An understanding of 
“the other’ was as much important as self-knowledge, according to Theodor Jakob 
Gottlieb Locher, a history teacher and the successor of Huizinga at the University 
of Leiden since 1946.°% 

World War II also stimulated an interest in didactics and pedagogy, and in 
1952 these classes became compulsory for students aiming to teach at secondary 
schools. These students were also obliged to do an internship.°” De Vletter and 
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Albers had already made attempts at renewal in the thirties and several Dutch 
state universities had started to appoint teachers in didactics or pedagogics in 
1939 but the enthusiasm for innovation had been tempered by the economic 
crises in the twenties and thirties. Moreover, most teachers had been ‘far too busy 
in drawing the lines of demarcation based on the principles of their particular 
denominational group (...) for them to pay very much attention to pedagogical 
and didactical innovations’.°' 

The Nazi occupation in the years 1940-1945 had given impetus to mutual 
understanding and engagement between Catholics and Protestants in the 
Netherlands. During the war, former political foes had become allies in the 
context of the underground resistance and together they developed ideas of a less 
divided and more harmonious society.‘ This ‘Breakthrough’ (Doorbraak-ge- 
dachte) aimed to break through pillarization, mostly at the elite level: political 
cooperation needed to be based upon similarities in concrete political ideas 
rather than different ideologies or principles.°'” Moreover, both religious and 
non-religious persons cooperated in the Dutch People’s Movement (Nederlandse 
Volksbeweging) and they made a public call claiming ‘that in particular the 
Christian antithesis and the class struggle were no longer fruitful bases for the 
solution of social problems, that a period of free discussion was absolutely 
necessary’. At first glance the movement seemed to succeed: shocked by the 
war, people broke with their old ways and were ready for a new beginning. Soon 
after the war, however, it became clear that the overwhelming majority of the 
Dutch people had returned to their trusted ‘pillars’ and that the time for national 
renewal had come in the light of urgent post-war problems, such as repairs and 
the conflict in the Dutch East Indies.°* 

Nevertheless, nine history teachers (eight men and one woman) with different 
backgrounds were determined to achieve a breakthrough in the pillarized text- 
book market. They visited each other on a regular basis in the Dutch city of The 
Hague from 1946, with the ambition to write a history textbook series that could 
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be used in different kind of schools and was acceptable to different groups of 
people." This group of nine teachers (Novem°'°) included teachers from both 
public schools and religious schools, and also a social democrat, a pacifist, a Jew, 
and an anthroposophist. These authors were thus not only writing about history; 
they were writing history themselves.‘ In 1954 they published their history 
textbook series Wereld in Wording (The world in the making) at Van Goor Zonen, 
a publishing house with no explicit Protestant or Catholic signature. 

Illustrations became very important in the series, for example to show a 
contrast between different approaches or visions and to train the critical eye of 
the student.“ The authors also hoped that the students would ask questions 
themselves and incorporated different perspectives into the textbook. The text- 
book series began as an experiment but became a huge success and 600,000 
copies were distributed.°'” The series was reprinted until 1984, and even after this 
date the textbooks were still being used in secondary schools. 

Wereld in Wording also refers to Novem’s other ambitions: to include global 
perspectives, to show continuity between the past and the present and to teach 
about contemporary history. Other textbook series also started to cut down on 
more traditional material in order to leave room for the more recent decades. An 
example is Fundamenten en Mijlpalen (Foundations and milestones, 1959) in 
which the authors explain that ‘much material from the past which is interesting 
in itself does not provide the pupil with any support at all in determining his place 
in contemporary society’. Furthermore, the textbook authors argue that stu- 
dents need an ‘insight into today, into their world of tension and unity, into the 
problems of democracy and dictatorship, the problems of race, etc.’.”' These 
textbook authors placed more emphasis on contemporary history in order to 
turn the negative image of history education. 


Public opinion, the press, the radio, television commentators and official institutions do 
not always judge history teaching favourably. One often hears that it falls short of its 
duties and that the results of all the effort invested are not considerable; this is blamed 
on rigidity, conservatism, antiquarian concerns, and the failure to sense the importance 
of the present day; much history teaching is regarded as ballast and knowledge of facts 
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that are useless for the pupils. History teachers (...) know this and they know that the 
criticism is not entirely unfair.” 


This is a quote from the Memorandum (1963), presented to the Secretary for 
Education, the Arts and Sciences and supported by all the history professors in 
the Netherlands.” This acknowledgement of the bad image of history education 
was followed by a summary of many new developments, such as more attention 
paid to contemporary history, European and cultural history, and the ambition 
to be equally respectful in the description of religion.™ 

Before this Memorandum, Dutch history teachers had already sent another 
paper to the same address (1961), protesting in the light of the threat to reduce 
the number of hours that could be dedicated to their subject. In 1962, this letter 
was belatedly published in the Dutch Journal for History (Tijdschrift voor Ge- 
schiedenis) because it was still a relevant issue. The letter argues that the idea of 
reducing the number of hours available for history education disregards its value, 
suggesting that it be a luxurious school subject, a collection of curiosities with no 
real ‘use’ for life. The authors of the letter argue for ‘historical thinking’ as the real 
value of history education in view of its ‘liberating’ and ‘enriching’ qualities in 
generating understanding, critical thinking, and a sense of perspective.” 

The poor image of history education and the utilitarian tendencies in the 
Ministry of Education threatened history in schools: Pieter Geyl even spoke 
about the ‘cultural plundering of a new generation’. The rise of the social 
sciences in the fifties and sixties had contributed to the poor image of history 
education and fuelled the criticism of the time. Most history teachers ended their 
lessons around the year 1900 and hardly discussed contemporary history in the 
classroom at all.” In Germany, people spoke of ‘Geschichtsmiidigkeit’ (history 
fatigue) when lamenting the disappearance of the tradition of Historia Magistra 
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Vitae - history as life’s teacher.°” Ten years before the British historian John 
Harold Plumb published his book The Death of the Past (1969), the German 
Alfred Heuß wrote about the loss of history in Verlust der Geschichte (1959) and 
already argued that history as a science had destroyed ‘history as memory’.°” 
According to him, vital historical memory had lost its power and history had 
become an isolated, antiquarian discipline, to be found in libraries and in the 
auditoriums of scientific institutes and archives. 

Until World War II, contemporary history was not valued as real ‘history’, 
despite the work of G.W. Kernkamp in 1904 and M.G. de Boer in 1915. It was 
ultimately the recent war experience of 1940-1945 that paved the way for con- 
temporary history, and the State Institute for the Documentation of War 
(Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie) was founded on 8 May 1945. Fur- 
thermore, well-known historians such as Romein and Presser were working on 
contemporary history, and this field gained official recognition from universities 
via the establishment of chairs, such as in Nijmegen in 1961.° 

In 1963, P.A.M. Geurts published a plea for teaching contemporary history.‘ 
He argued for a pragmatic approach to history education and that the teaching of 
the subject needed ‘to give the pupils insight into the world system in which they 
live by explaining the historical development of its various aspects’.°* He also 
wrote about this topic in Kleio, a journal dedicated to history education and 
founded in 1959 by the Dutch History Teachers Association (VGN: Vereniging 
van leraren Geschiedenis en staatsinrichting in Nederland). In 1963 the journal 
published, next to the Memorandum mentioned above, an overview of calls for 
contemporary history. First, the journal mentions the state commission which 
administered the history examination in 1961, noting with ‘great concern’ the 
“inadequate knowledge of recent history, a shortcoming that is, in fact, partic- 
ularly unacceptable for prospective teachers’. 

In the same year, the VGN established a committee with the task of revising the 
examination requirements. Another signal came from Loe de Jong, director of 
the State Institute for the Documentation of War, who called for more knowledge 
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about the recent war period. He had taken a test sample to see which history 
textbooks wrote about World War II, and was concerned by the results. He 
declared it unacceptable that textbook authors hardly wrote about the occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands, pointing out that the recent war events were - for now - 
much more important than many other historical events:°” 


The February Strike (...) is much more important here and now than the Hook and Cod 
Wars, and the raid of the Leeuwarden prison is much more important here and now 
than anything written about the Sea Beggars.°” 


Proponents of contemporary history in the classroom agreed on the idea that 
students needed to acquire insight into contemporary society, but while De Jong 
and others placed emphasis on the recent (war) events to this end, textbook 
author Van Voorst van Beest wrote a plea in Kleio in which he pointed out that 
this understanding had to be backed up by knowledge and insight into historical 
events that go further than ‘yesterday’. He compared history education with 
mathematics and argued - just like the English textbook author Bell - that 
students must perform ‘historical sums’: 


In a sense (...), I would like to compare history education with doing sums (...). The 
study of history trains pupils to be able to understand present situations by comparing 
them with past situations. Would it be possible, perhaps, to remove barriers to European 
integration in a way similar to that which helped to mould German and Italian unity 
(such as economic collaboration and cultural unity)? Are contemporary solutions to 
certain problems (the new Social Security Act, for instance) the only possible solu- 
tions? (...) By engaging in conversations on these and similar topics, pupils do indeed 
develop their understanding of history and, when told the story of Charles XII’s cam- 
paign for Russia, for example, spontaneously observe that Napoleon and Hitler, much 
to their disgrace, were to repeat the past.” 


635 Geurts quotes Loe de Jong in ‘Roep om eigentijdse geschiedenis’, 5. 
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geschiedenis’, Kleio, no. 3 (1963): 7-9, 8. ‘Ik zou het geschiedenisonderwijs echter in zekere 
zin (...) willen vergelijken met het maken van sommen (...). Die studie van de geschiedenis 
oefent de leerlingen, zodat zij eigentijdse situaties kunnen verstaan door vergelijking met 
situaties uit het verleden. Zouden hindernissen, die een Europese integratie in de weg staan, 
soms genomen kunnen worden op een wijze, analoog aan die, welke de Duitse en de 
Italiaanse eenheid hielpen vormen (o.a. de economische samenwerking, de culturele een- 
von einer Gefahr Preußens [...] und 
so weiter waren in unerklärlicher Weise gemischt mit wilder Angst vor 
weißen Grabgespenstern, die sich verschworen hätten, alle Christen zu 
ermorden, und mit den üppigsten Bildern von Frauenreizen und Lie- 
besgenüssen! (F!: 71) 


Der Text suggeriert mit diesem Ende, dass Johannes Faust in der Logik 
der Fiktion sehr wohl Zeuge dieser Ereignisse war, ihm aber kein Glauben 
mehr geschenkt wird. Der Held scheitert also mit dem Vorhaben, die Ver- 
schwörung aufzudecken, welche somit weiter im Verborgenen existiert. 
Ein:e Rezipient:in wird folglich mit der Vorstellung entlassen, dass die 
Aufgabe des Doktors weiterhin ungelöst ist. So vermag auch die Trenn- 
schärfe zwischen Fiktion und Tatsachenwelt an Unterscheidungskraft zu 
verlieren. Die Phantasien eines Verrückten werden als nicht real behandelt, 
ebenso wie die einer Fiktion. Wenn hier nun dargelegt wird, dass der Ver- 
rückte vielleicht doch recht hat, so liegt auch der Schluss nahe, dass das- 
selbe für eine Fiktion gilt. Für eine Verschwörungstheorie ist nicht der 
Beweis entscheidend, sondern es genügt schon der Zweifel zur Legitima- 
tion. 
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1.b) Faktual inszenierter Dialog: Die Jüdische Weltverschwörung 


In diese schaurig-romantische Abenteuergeschichte eingebettet findet sich 
ein fast dramatisch inszenierter Dialog zwischen den Zwölf Vertretern der 
Stämme Israels und einem Stammlosen, der die Rolle des Advocatus Dia- 
boli (vgl. JK: 149) übernimmt. 

Aus diesem ca. 20-seitigen Dialog (und Maurice Jolys Satire auf Napo- 
leon III.) leiten sich die berüchtigten Protokolle der Weisen von Zion ab, 
welche Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts über den Globus verbreitetet wur- 
den. Schon bald nach ihrem Erscheinen wurden die Protokolle als Fäl- 
schung entlarvt. Binjamin Segel trug bereits 1920 viele Versionen und an- 
dere Hinweise zusammen und unterzog die Genese der Protokolle einer 


genealogischen Kritik. Bezüglich Retcliffe hält er fest: 


Weltherrschaft der Juden! Ein alter antisemitischer Ladenhüter Seine 
jüngste Verkörperung war gut ein halbes Jahrhundert alt. Das war der 
in Jahre 1868 erschienene Hintertreppen-Roman »Biarritz« von dem 
notorischen Fälscher und literarischen Vagabund Goetsche-Retcliff. Das 
gruselige Kapitel daraus, welches die Szene auf dem Prager jüdischen 
Friedhof schilderte, hatte in russischer Übersetzung im Jahre 1903 bei 
der Vorbereitung des Pogroms von Kischinew [heute Chişinău, Repu- 
blik Moldau] eine verhängnisvolle Rolle gespielt, war im Jahr 1919 in 
Deutschland von neuem zweimal als Flugschrift herausgegeben worden 
und trat nicht mehr als erdichtete Romanszene auf, sondern als histo- 
risch getreue Wiedergabe eines wirklichen Vorkommnisses.?? 


An Segels Schilderungen wird deutlich, dass nicht nur die Protokolle, son- 
dern auch Retcliffes Judenkirchhof als ideologische Legitimation Pate für 
Pogrome stehen konnte. Dadurch, dass die Erzählstimme sich einmal als 
objektive Beobachterin mit angeblich guten Kenntnissen über die jüdi- 
sche Kultur und Geschichte inszeniert und auf der anderen Seite während 
der Dialoge fast völlig in den Hintergrund tritt, wird eine faktuale Re- 
zeption begünstigt, da besonders im folgenden Teil der Text die Form 
eines Gesprächsprotokolls annimmt. Wird die Rahmenhandlung wegge- 
lassen, verstärkt sich dieser Effekt noch. 

Unter dem rahmenden Narrativ der Jüdischen Weltverschwörung wer- 
den im eigentlichen Vortrag der einzelnen Verschwörer kleinere Narra- 


29 Segel, Binjamin: Die Protokolle der Weisen von Zion. Eine Erledigung. Herausge- 
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tive versammelt, die die einzelnen Ziele der Juden darstellen sollen. Die 
Inhalte der Verschwörung sind weitestgehend selbsterklärend und auch 
die erzählerischen Kniffe sind bereits im vorstehenden Kapitel aufge- 
führt. Es bietet sich deshalb an, einen ersten aktuellen Bezug herzustellen 
und zu verfolgen, wo die einzelnen kleineren Narrative auch heute noch 
erzählt werden und welche Kontinuitäten und Brüche zu finden sind. 
Die 24 Sitzungen, in die die Protokolle unterteilt sind, entsprechen im 
Groben den elf Punkten, die die einzelnen Rabbiner vorbringen. 

Zusammengehalten werden diese Punkte von einem verschwöreri- 
schen Überbau, der zu Beginn von dem Wortführer der Versammlung 
verkündet wird. Diese Passagen fehlen den Protokollen, die direkt mit den 
Inhalten und Zielen der Verschwörung beginnen (siehe Kapitel V 4). Daher 
dürfen wir annehmen, dass sich das Narrativ der Jüdischen Weltverschwö- 
rung aus der Rahmenhandlung generiert und nicht aus dem Verschwö- 
rungsdialog. Rahmend ist im Grunde auch die Vorrede des Wortführers, 
der allen Anwesenden (und somit auch dem Doktor, der stellverstretend 
für die Rezipierenden mithört) nochmals ausführlich und von Anfang an 
die Organisation der Verschwörung und den Sinn und Zweck des Tref- 
fens erklärt. Der Judenkirchhof gliedert sich daher wie folgt: die Rahmen- 
handlung, in dem der Doktor und Lasali die Verschwörung belauschen, 
die Organisation der Verschwörung und deren allgemeine Ziele sowie der 
Dialog zwischen den Verschwörern, die konkrete Ziele und Inhalte nen- 
nen: 


Rahmenhandlung (Abenteuergeschichte) 


T D 


Organisation der Verschwörung (Wortführer der Versammlung) 


Ziele der Verschwörung (konkrete Angriffspunkte und Strategien) 


< ~ 


Zunächst beginnt der Dialog mit einer einleitenden Begrüßung des 
Stammlosen und einer Vorstellung, die auch belegt, dass es sich (im fikti- 
onalen Sinne) um die Vertreter der zwölf Stämme Israels handelt. Die im 
Text von Retcliffe als Erklärung gesetzten Fußnoten werden in runden 
Klammen angeführt. 
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»Seid gegrüßt, ihr Rosche-Bathe-Aboth* (Stammeshäupter) der zwölf 
Schebatim** (Stämme) Israels« sagte eine tiefe Stimme. 

»Sei gegrüßt, Du Sohn des Verfluchten !« 

»Hundert Jahre sind vergangen. Woher kommen die Nefiims*** (Stamm- 
fürsten)?« 

»Wo der Wind her weht, wo das Volk Adonais zerstreut ist über die 
Länder, deren Herrschaft der Ältervater ihnen verheißen!« 

»Seid ihr gerüstet, zu erfüllen die Verheißung in den hundert Jahren, 
die kommen % 


»Wir sind es!«(JK: 146 f.) 


Es folgt eine konkrete Zuordnung der einzelnen Stämme zu bestimmten 
Städten, was einerseits suggerieren soll, dass solche Stämme tatsächlich 
existieren, und andererseits bestimmten Regionen in Europa zuzuordnen 
sind. Der Stammlose, der auch in der Begrüßung der Wortführer ist, fragt 
nach und nach die Stämme ab, welche als Antwort eine Stadt nennen. 
Diese werden wie folgt zugeordnet: 


»So gebt die Antwort Derer, die Ihr vertretet. Schebet Juda?« 
»Amsterdam !« antwortete eine kräftige feste Stimme. 
»Schebet Benjamin ?« 

»Toledo!« klang es hohl. 

»Schebet Levi?« 

»Worms!« 

»Schebet Manasse?« 

»Budapest!« 

»Schebet Gad ?« 

»Krakau « 

»Schebet Simeon !« 

»Rom!« 

»Schebet Sebulon ?« 

»Lissabon !« 

»Schebet Ruben %« 

»Paris!« 

»Schebet Dan?« 

»Konstantinopel« 

»Schebet Asser?« 

»London !« 

»Schebet Isaschar ?« 

Die hinter dem Gestrüpp konnten den Namen nicht verstehen, den 
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die heisere schwache Stimme des Gerufenen murmelte. 

»Schebet Naphtali %« 

»Prag!« 

»Und ich, der Repräsentant der Verstoßenen und Wandernden,« sagte 
der Frager mit tiefer Stimme, »der umherzieht durch die Welt, Euch 
zu sammeln zum Werke der Vergeltung und der Verheifßung, die ge- 
geben ward dem Samen Abrahams und die ihm genommen ist durch 
die Söhne des Gekreuzigten! Wer da ist vom Hause Aarons* (Stamm 
Levi) der stehe auf und prüfe die Häupter und sammle den Rat!« 
Der Mann, der zuerst gekommen, erhob sich und setzte sich an den 
Steinhaufen. Einer nach dem anderen trat zu ihm und flüsterte ihm 
das siebensilbige Wort zu, das am Abend dem Wächter des Kirchhofes 
genannt worden, und jedes Mal nickte er Zustimmung. 

Dann nahmen alle wieder ihre Plätze ein. (JK: 147 f.) 


Die genannten Städte sind allgemein bekannt, haben eine lange Ge- 
schichte und sind, was sehr wichtig scheint, über ganz Europa verstreut. 
Hierdurch ist deutlich gemacht, dass die sog. jüdischen Stämme in be- 
deutenden Städten wohnen - die historische Tiefe der Städte unterstreicht 
diese Bedeutung — und somit international vernetzt sind. Dies charakte- 
risiert sie zudem nicht als einer Nation angehörende Menschen jüdischen 
Glaubens, sondern, durch die Vernetzung und gemeinsame Verständi- 
gung als Juden ohne Nation. Im Kontext eines Verschwörungsnarrativs 
baut sich effektiv eine Drohkulisse auf: Das Netzwerk ist allumspannend, 
organisiert und die Homogenität der Verschwörer wird unterstrichen. 

Als Letztes stellt sich der Stammlose selbst vor, der ebenso wie Lasali an 
die Figur des Zwigen Juden angelehnt ist. Während Lasali von der Figur 
des Ewigen Juden die Eigenschaft der Konversion zugeschrieben bekommt 
und gegen sein eigenes Volk arbeitet, trägt der Stammlose die Merkmale, 
die besonders in der Romantik hervorgehoben wurden: das ewige Wan- 
dern, das Heimatlose, das Unsterbliche.3° Die Figur des Ewigen Juden steht 
im engen literarischen Zusammenhang mit den Zwölf Stämmen Israels, da 
dieser in verschiedenen Schriften als Zeuge gegen die einzelnen Stämme 
auftritt?! (siehe Kapitel V 2.). 

Der Stammlose tritt ab hier in den Hintergrund und der Levit über- 
nimmt den Vorsitz der Gruppe und leitet das Gespräch. Zunächst prüft 
dieser alle Anwesenden durch eben das Losungswort, was auch dem 


30 Vgl. Rohrbacher; Schmidt: Judenbilder, S. 249. 
31 Vgl. ebd., S. 252 ff. 
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Pförtner gesagt wurde. Nachdem alle Teilnehmer durch das Passwort be- 
stätigt sind, folgt eine einführende Rede in agitierender Rhetorik, die das 
Grundmotiv der Verschwörung zusammenfasst: 


»Brüder,« sagte der Levit, »unsere Väter haben den Bund gemacht, der 
die Eingeweihten der Schebatim führt alle hundert Jahre zu dem Grabe 
des großen Meisters der Kabbala, so ist die Lehre, welche den Erwähl- 
ten die Macht auf Erden verleiht, die Herrschaft über alle Geschlechter 
aus dem Samen Ismaels. Achtzehnhundert Jahre führt das Volk Israels 
den Kampf um die Herrschaft, die Abraham versprochen worden und 
die das Kreuz uns entrissen. Unter den Sohlen unserer Feinde, unter 
Druck und Tod und Bedrängnis jeder Art hat Israel niemals diesen 
Kampf aufgegeben, und weil das Volk Abrahams zerstreut worden über 
die ganze Erde, wird die ganze Erde auch ihm gehören! Die weisen 
Männer unseres Volkes leiten den Kampf schon seit Jahrhunderten, 
und Schritt um Schritt erhebt sich das Volk Israels von seinem Sturz, 
und gewaltig ist die Macht geworden, die es offen und geheim ausübt 
bereits über die Throne der Völker; denn unser ist der Gott der Erde, 
den Aaron uns tröstend gemacht in der Wüste, das goldene Kalb, vor 
dem sich beugen die Abtrünnigen !« 

»Wir hören !« murmelte es im Kreise. (JK: 148 f.) 


In diesem Abschnitt finden sich viele Schlagwörter versammelt, die auch 
heute noch — ob fiktiv oder nicht — das semantische Cluster einer gehei- 
men Verschwörung bilden: Brüder, Bund, Eingeweihte, Meister, Erwählte, 
Lehre, Herrschaft und geheim lassen es so aussehen, als gäbe es einen Bund 
von Brüdern, also Gleichen, die erwählt wurden, im Geheimen der Lehre 
des Meisters zu folgen mit dem Ziel, das Bestehende zu stürzen und die 
Herrschaft zu erlangen. Moderne Versionen finden sich in Hollywood- 
filmen wie Dan Browns Romanverfilmung von »Sakrileg« (2006) und 
»Illuminati« (2009), aber auch Guy Ritchies »Sherlock Holmes« (2009) 
und deren Fortsetzung »Sherlock Holmes — Spiel im Schatten« (201). 
Dieses Muster reicht laut Eco zurück ins 14. Jahrhundert, als der Temp- 
lerorden zerschlagen wurde, und wuchs seitdem nach und nach. Die Ge- 
schichten um das Fortbestehen des Ordens im Geheimen schreiben sich 
mit dem gerade beschriebenen Grundmotiv fort, von den Rosenkreuzern 
und den Freimaurern bis zu den Illuminaten.3? Besonders am Vorabend 
der Französischen Revolution wird »[ülber diese Geheimgesellschaften 


32 Vgl. Eco: Im Wald der Fiktionen, S. 174 ff. 
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Erwählte Druck 
: Brüder Kampf i i 
geheim erhebt sich. niemals aufgeben 
Verschwörun Herrschaft Sturz 
i Konflikt Bedrängnis 
Lehre Meister gewaltige Macht 
i Tod 

Bund Eingeweihte unter den Sohlen der Feinde 


Clusterı Wortfelder Verschwörung und Konflikt 


sowie über die Frage, ob es ‚Unbekannte Obere: gebe, die die Geschicke 
der Welt lenkten«33 ausgiebig diskutiert. Eine ganz ähnliche Atmosphäre 
lässt sich auch in Goedsches Umfeld, dem romantikaffinen, antiaufklä- 
rerischen Preußen finden (siehe Kapitel IV 4.). 

Es lässt sich zudem noch ein weiteres semantisches Cluster ausmachen, 
das einen Konflikt beschreibt: Sturz, Druck, unter den Sohlen der Feinde, 
Tod, niemals aufgeben, Bedrängnis, erhebt sich, gewaltige Macht und Kampf. 
Führen wir beide Wortfelder zusammen, könnte für Außenstehende ein 
übergeordnetes Narrativ so aussehen, dass ein Kampf gegen die mächtige 
Verschwörung bevorsteht, der einem aufgezwungen wird und den es un- 
ter allen Umständen zu gewinnen gilt, da sonst nach dem Umsturz der 
Ordnung durch die Verschwörung die eigene Vernichtung droht. 

Die aus diesem Wortfeld ableitbaren Narrative sind für sich genom- 
men nicht antisemitisch, ebenso wenig wie die gruselige und hermetische 
Atmosphäre der Rahmenhandlung. Da das Feindbild der Verschwörer 
aber lediglich eine Rolle ist, kann diese mit unterschiedlichen Personen 
besetzt werden. Die Leerstellen des Narrativs werden bei Retcliffe mit jü- 
dischen Figuren und Stereotypen besetzt und miteinander verfilzt. Dieser 
Filz ist über die Jahre so fest geworden, dass es fraglich scheint, ob Anti- 
semitismus von Verschwörungstheorien überhaupt noch zu trennen ist. 
Diese Frage müssen wir für den Moment aber noch offenlassen. Was an 
Emotionen zurückbleibt, ist vermutlich primär eine Angst vor Vernich- 
tung, eine Angst vor einem übermächtigen Unsichtbaren. Die implizite 
Handlungsaufforderung wäre ein Sichtbarmachen der Verschwörer und 
die Bekämpfung unter dem Vorwand der Selbstverteidigung. 

Bisher ist die Verschwörung aber noch inhaltsleer. Die Motivation der 
Verschwörer und deren Ziel werden als nächstes beschrieben. Nachdem die 
Rede des Leviten durch ein chorisches »Wir hören !«, welches den beschwö- 
renden Charakter unterstreicht, unterbrochen wurde, fährt dieser fort: 


33 Ebd., S.175 
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»Wenn alles Gold der Erde unser ist, ist alle Macht unser. Dann ist 
die Verheißung, die Abraham gegeben ward, erfüllt. Das Gold ist das 
neue Jerusalem — es ist die Herrschaft der Welt. Es ist die Macht, es ist 
die Vergeltung, es ist Genuß - also alles, was die Menschen fürchten 
und wünschen. Das ist das Geheimnis der Kabbala, der Lehre von dem 
Geist, der die Welt regiert, von der Zukunft! Achtzehn Jahrhunderte 
haben unseren Feinden gehört — das neue Jahrhundert ge-hört Israel. 
Zum fünftenmal versammeln sich in dem tausendjährigen Kampf, zu 
dem wir uns endlich ermannt, die Wissenden des geheimen Bundes an 
dieser Stätte, Rat zu pflegen über die besten Mittel, welche Zeit und 
die Sünden unserer Feinde bieten, und jedesmal hat der neue Sanhed- 
rin seit fünfhundert Jahren fortschreitende Siege Israels zu verkünden 
gehabt*). Doch kein Jahrhundert erfreute sich solcher Erfolge, wie 
dieses. Darum dürfen wir glauben, daß die Zeit nahe ist, nach der wir 
streben, und dürfen sagen: unser ist die Zukunft!« (JK: 149) 


Was schon im ersten Kapitel von Salzborn und Wojcik als Abstraktions- 
leistung des Antisemitismus beschrieben wurde, zeigt sich hier: Jerusalem, 
spätestens seit den Kreuzzügen ein Kampfbegriff und zugleich der zu er- 
strebende Ort, von dem umfassende Herrschaft ausgehen soll, wird nun als 
konkreter Ort aufgegeben und vielmehr als symbolischer Begriff verwen- 
det. Das Substitut Geld ist gleich schon die nächste Stufe der Abstraktion 
und verweist in diesem Zusammenhang aber nicht nur auf die hier insze- 
nierte Geldgier der Juden, sondern auch auf säkulare Tendenzen. Nicht mehr 
der spiritus loci Jerusalems ist entscheidend, sondern die Anhäufung von 
Kapital: Jerusalem als symbolischer Begriff ist ein Herrschaftsinstrument. 
Religiös fundierte Ziele (Verheißung Abrahams) werden nach sozioökono- 
mischen Gegebenheiten (Kapitalismus) materialistisch aktualisiert. Zur Ver- 
mischung von religiösen und säkularen Motiven bemerkt Wolfgang Benz: 


Der Übergang vom religiösen Haß zur rassistischen Ablehnung war [...] 
nicht abrupt, die Traditionen des religiösen Antijudaismus blieben wir- 
kungsmächtig und verstärkten die neuen pseudo-rationalen Argumente 
des Rassenantisemitismus.’* 


Eben dies spiegelt sich auch in der erzählerischen Strategie wider, in der 
alte Schlagworte mit damals neuen Phänomenen wie Kapitalismus ver- 
bunden werden: Kontinuitäten werden konstruiert. 


34 Benz: Was ist Antisemitismus?, S. 85. 
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Es folgen weitere schlagwortartige Verkettungen von Begriffen: Ge- 
nuss, Macht und Vergeltung. In dieser Dreierreihe ist nochmals auf den 
Punkt gebracht, aus welchen Antrieben heraus die fiktiven Juden handeln. 
Dies soll aber gleichzeitig alles sein, was die Menschen fürchten und wün- 
schen, wodurch der Fokus deutlich auf Emotionen wie Angst und Lust 
gelenkt wird. Das antihumanistische, machiavellistische Menschenbild, 
welches hier den Juden angedichtet wird, ist eines, das durch niedere Mo- 
tive wie Befriedigung bestimmt und somit auch manipulierbar ist, da 
Geld über die Erfüllung der Wünsche und die Abwehr der Ängste be- 
stimmt. Dieser, in seiner Simplifizierung durchaus populistische Gedanke 
wird der Kabbala zugeschrieben. Die Kabbala ist wohl deswegen eine ge- 
nügsame (fiktive!) Quelle solcher Gedanken, da es »keine jüdische Vor- 
stellung [gibt], die sich nicht mit einigem Recht als »kabbalistisch« be- 
schreiben liefe«.3 Somit fällt es nicht schwer, auf die Kabbala zu referieren 
und ihre mitunter esoterischen Lehren als Quelle von umfassenden Herr- 
schaftsgedanken auszudeuten. Dass diese Referenz ebenfalls in die nicht- 
fiktionale Welt verweist (da es eine tatsächliche Kabbala gibt) und somit 
auch die Aussagen des Leviten als wirklichkeitsreferent gelesen werden 
können, liegt auf der Hand. Der Name der Quelle ist allgemein bekannt, 
ihr Inhalt aber nur Wenigen — somit kann dieser nun in der Fiktion be- 
liebig ausgedeutet werden. 

Die Vorausdeutung, dass die seit Jahrhunderten verfolgten Pläne bald 
aufgehen, wird vom Stammlosen unterbrochen: 


»Wenn nicht wieder eine Judenhetze dazwischen kommt!« sagte mit 
bitterem Hohn der Stammlose, der den advocatus diaboli des Kollegi- 
ums der Heiligsprechung bei dieser Versammlung zu vertreten schien. 


(JK: 149) 
Der Levit antwortet auf diesen Einwurf: 
»Die dunklen Zeiten dieser Gefahr sind vorüber. Die Fortschritte der 
sogenannten Kultur der christlichen Völker sind der beste Schutz un- 
seres Strebens.« (JK: 149 f.) 
Was hier in Gestalt eines Einwurfs daherkommt, ist indirekt eine Anlei- 
tung, die Weltherrschaftspläne der Juden aufzuhalten: Das Pogrom als 
Mittel zur scheinbaren Selbstverteidigung. Zudem werden Aufklärung und 


35 Dan: Die Kabbala, S. 8. 
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Humanismus, welche vermutlich unter Fortschritt zu verstehen sind, als 
fatale Schwächen der Kultur gekennzeichnet. Durch die erzählerische Stra- 
tegie, diese Figurenrede dem Vorredner der jüdischen Versammlung in 
den Mund zu legen, wird das antisemitische Argument verstärkt, da es ja 
der Jude selbst ausspricht. Dies geschieht im Geheimen und würde, der 
verschwörerischen Logik der Fiktion folgend, natürlich nie vor nicht-jü- 
dischen Zeugen ausgesprochen werden. Davon ausgehend, dass nur in der 
Fiktion (mit Hilfe der Figur des Doktors) die wahren Pläne der Juden ge- 
hört werden können, dürfen auch alle realweltlichen Aussagen von Jüd:in- 
nen in Zweifel gezogen werden, da es zum Narrativ einer Verschwörungs- 
theorie gehört, einen nicht existierenden, negativen Beweis als Beweis für 
etwas Positives, nämlich die Existenz einer Verschwörung gelten zu lassen. 


Wenn [...] die Aufdeckung einer Verschwörung nicht vorankommt, 
gibt es dafür [...] eine ganz naheliegende Erklärung: Die Verschwörer 
wehren sich. Ja, mehr noch: Die Abwesenheit von Beweisen kann sogar 
zum entscheidenden Beleg für die Theorie werden’®, 


so Karl Hepfer in einer philosophischen Untersuchung zu gängigen Mus- 
tern von Verschwörungstheorien. Der Umkehrschluss ist deutlich, keine 
Jüdin und kein Jude redet über Weltherrschaftspläne oder darüber, wie 
Aufklärung und Humanismus dies begünstigen. Redet aber jemand über 
Aufklärung und Humanismus, ist dies nie Selbstzweck, sondern immer 
nur Mittel zum Zweck der Herrschaft und der Unterwanderung (reak- 
tionärer oder konservativer) Ordnungen. Beschreibt nun eine Fiktion, wie 
diese doch geschieht — und das mit der ihr eigenen Detailfülle —, füllt sie 
damit eine Leerstelle, macht das nicht real Erlebbare (weil nicht real Exis- 
tierende) im Möglichkeitsraum erlebbar. Das Fiktive, also das Positive, 
bleibt zwar Fiktion und ist somit kein Beweis, allerdings bleibt somit auch 
die Imago unwiderlegbar. Eine solche Imago, verstanden als ein unbe- 
wusstes Vorstellungsbild, ist zudem 


kein sich selbst aktivierendes Potenzial, sondern bedarf der Mobilisie- 


rung von außerhalb[...]: Gerade weil das Imaginäre ohne Intentionali- 
tät ist, scheint es für jede Intentionalität aufnahmebsreit zu sein. 


36 Hepfer: Verschwörungstheorien, S.82f. 
37 Iser: Das Fiktive und das Imaginäre, S. 377 f. 
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Diese Figurenrede stiftet folglich für Rezipient:innen, die nicht oder nur 
kaum in jüdischen Kreisen verkehren und somit auch kaum eine Vorstel- 
lung davon haben, eine antisemitische Imago der Bedrohung und Mani- 
pulation. Und selbst wenn das jüdische Leben vertraut wäre, so schraubt 
sich die Fiktion in die noch unergründlicheren Kreise einer Geheimge- 
sellschaft hinab. 

Die sehr grobe Einführung zu Beginn der Versammlung folgt einem 
weiteren verschwörungstheoretischen Prinzip, nämlich dem der Theore- 
tischen Sparsamkeit? Die Rolle der hier als homogene Masse beschriebe- 
nen Juden, (und sich auch in der später gebräuchlichen generischen Ver- 
wendung des Juden widerspiegelt), wird aus einem einzigen Prinzip er- 
klärt: dem Streben nach Herrschaft. Das sich irgendwie manifestierende 
Böse kennt auch in vielen anderen Erzählungen meistens kein anderes 
Ziel als die Unterwerfung des Guten, hat selbst also keine positiv formu- 
lierten Ziele. Die Verknappung einer Theorie auf das Notwendigste kann 
in anderen Zusammenhängen, z.B. naturwissenschaftlichen, den Fokus 
schärfen. Wenden wir dieses Prinzip allerdings auf Verschwörungstheo- 
rien an, wird es kritikresistent, da alle Zusammenhänge der Welt aus dem 
verschwörerischen Prinzip erklärt werden können: »[d]ie Annahme einer 
Gruppe von mächtigen Personen, die im Verborgenen den Lauf der Er- 
eignisse bestimmt«? und dabei fast gottgleiche Kräfte entwickelt, wenn 
es darum geht, sehr zielgerichtet alle Dynamiken der Welt so zu steuern, 
wie es von ihnen geplant ist. 

Das Prinzip der theoretischen Sparsamkeit bedeutet aber nicht, dass es 
der Erzählung an Details mangelt. Diese Detailfülle kann schnell über 
den sehr dünnen theoretischen Hintergrund hinwegtäuschen. So werden 
über die nächsten drei Seiten hinweg konkrete Vermögenszahlen ge- 
nannt, die mit über 70 Namen verbunden werden.*° Wir haben es hier 
nicht mit qualitativ überzeugenden Argumenten zu tun, sondern mit 
einer erschlagenden Quantität an Details, die durch inszenierte Mega- 
lomanie empören oder entsetzen und somit emotional überzeugen soll: 


»Bevor wir den Rat der einzelnen Stämme hören, wollen wir die Mittel 
der materiellen Macht unseres Volkes in der Gegenwart prüfen, das 
bare Kapital, über das Israel zu verfügen hat. So nennt denn die Reichs- 


38 Vgl. Hepfer: Verschwörungstheorien, S. 86 f. 

39 Ebd., 5.86. 

40 Um diese Inszenierung nachvollziehbar zu machen, ist die dementsprechende Pas- 
sage aus dem Judenkirchhof im Folgenden ungekürzt zitiert. 
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ten aus unserem Volk auf den sieben Weltmärkten Europas und wie 
hoch man sie schätzt! Beginnt denn mit Paris! 

»Fould und Ko.,« berichtete die Stimme des Seken, »2o Millionen 
Franken; A. I. Stern und Ko. 30 Millionen; G. L. Halphen u. Ko. 20 
Millionen; Anton Schnapper 15 Millionen; Samuel von Haber 7 Mil- 
lionen; H. I. Reinach 7 Millionen; I.E. Kann u. Ko. 5 Millionen; Bi- 
schoffsheim Goldschmidt u. Ko. 15. Millionen, M. Cahen D’Anvers 5 
Millionen. Zusammen 124 Millionen Franken. Dazu kommen die 
kleineren Häuser mit etwa 80 Millionen, so daß das Kapital in den 
Händen Israels zu Paris mehr als 200 Millionen Franken beträgt.« 
»Das ist der siebenundvierzigste Teil der Staatsschuld von Frankreich, « 
sagte der Wandernde. »Pereire und Mires, die zu den Unseren gehören, 
sind auf 30 Millionen zu schätzen.« 

»Weiter! der Bericht von London %« 

»Moses Montefiore 2 Millionen Pfund; Moses und Sohn, Bischoffs- 
heim u. Goldschmidt und Gebrüder Stern jeder ı Million; R. Raphael 
u. Sohn 800 000; Louis Cohen u. Sohn, Samuel Montague, jeder 500 
ooo Pfund, zusammen 6 800 ooo. Die kleineren Häuser der City über 
4 Millionen — zusammen ıı Millionen Pfund oder 260 Millionen 
Franken in London.« 

»Ich bemerke, daß der Seken die Häuser Rothschild ausläßt, die Fürs- 
ten der Börse!« 

»Sie müssen besonders genannt werden,« erklärte der Levit. »Der Be- 
richt von Wien.« 

»Moritz Königswarter 14 Millionen Gulden,« berichtete die dritte 
Stimme; »Herman Todescos S. 15 Millionen; M. L. Biedermann u. Ko., 
Max Springer, Ephrussi u. Ko. und Eduard Wiener, jeder anderthalb 
Millionen; Ludw. Ladenburg 2, Fr. Schey 212, Leop. Epstein 3 Millio- 
nen. Zusammen 46"? Millionen, die kleineren Häuser 14 Millionen, 
zusammen 61 Millionen Gulden oder 152 Millionen Franken in Wien.« 
»Die österreichischen Anlehen sind billig! 2288 Millionen Gulden 
Staatsschulden. Beim Bankerott muß sich das Vermögen der Unseren 
verdoppeln !« 

»Berlin !« 

»S. Bleichröder, Mendelssohn u. Ko., H.C. Plaut und S. Herz, jeder ı 
Million Taler; N. Reichenheim u.S. und Liebermann u. Ko., jeder 2 
Millionen; Hermann Gerson und M. E. Levy, jeder Y° Million; Joel 
Meyer 14, Moritz Güterbock 3⁄4, Louis Rieß u. Ko. "? Million; zusam- 
men 13" Million Taler. Die kleineren Häuser 10 Millionen — zusam- 
men etwa 24 Millionen Taler oder 90 Millionen Franken.« 
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»Also der zwölfte Teil der Staatsschuld in unserer Hand. Dennoch ist 
die Summe gering — das Verhältniß muß ein anderes werden.« 

»Der Bericht von Hamburg!« 

»H. B. Oppenheimer 4; I.G. Oppenheimer, Gebrüder Jaffe, Pintus 
Nathan Sohn, jeder 2 Millionen Mark; Behrens Söhne r3; Ferdin. Ja- 
cobson, Samuel Levy Söhne, L.R. Veit u. Ko., A. Alexander, Lieben 
Königswarter, M. M. Warburg, Consul H. Jonas u. Ko., Julius Leser, 
Martin M. Fränkel: je eine; Mendelsohn Bartholdy 3 Millionen Mark; 
in Altona Amsel Jacob Ree 1; Hesse Newmann 1, W. S. Warburg 2 Mil- 
lionen, zusammen 27" Million; mit den anderen Häusern etwa an 40 
Millionen Mark oder 75 Millionen Franken. Aber der Reichthum der 
christlichen Häuser ist leider noch größer! Unsere Leute können in der 
starren Reichsstadt noch immer nicht aufkommen!« 

»Frankfurt a. M.!« 

»B. H. Goldschmidt 7 Millionen Gulden; Marcus Königswarter, Jacob 
S.H. Stern und Gebrüder Sulzbach, je 2; Lazarus Speyer Ellissen r; 
Ed. Moses Kann u.C. ı Million. Die Kleineren mit den Lotterie-Coll- 
ecteuren etwa 8 Millionen. Hierzu die Fürsten des Kapitals, die ver- 
bundenen Häuser Rothschild in London, Paris, Frankfurt und Wien 
mit mindestens hundert Millionen — das sind zusammen 123 Millio- 
nen Gulden oder 260 Millionen Franken.« 

»Das Haus E.M. Günzburg in Petersburg wird mit 2 Millionen Rubel 
taxiert; unsere Häuser in Rom und Neapel mit 20 Millionen Livres; 
in Amsterdam: Hollander u. Lehven, Lippmann Rosenthal u. Ko., Be- 
cher u. Fould, Werthheim u. Gompertz mit 40 Millionen Gulden. 
Rechnen wir zusammen, so beträgt das erweisliche Vermögen Israels 
bloß in zehn Hauptstädten 1165 Millionen Franken. Hierzu die Städte 
zweiten Ranges! Brüder, wir dürfen annehmen, daß — ohne das Volk 
zu rechnen - die großen Kapitalträger Israels heute schon über ein Ka- 
pital von zweitausend Millionen Franken in Europa disponiren*)\« 


Ein beifälliges Gemurmel der Zwölf bildete die Antwort. (JK:150 ff.) 


Ohne im Einzelnen auf alle Namen einzugehen, sind zumindest die 
eindeutigen historisch verbürgten Persönlichkeiten oder Unternehmen 
der jeweils genannten Städte im 19. Jahrhundert zuzuordnen. Einige Bei- 


spiele: Fould und Ko., welcher als Erstes genannt wird, referiert vermutlich 
auf ein 1795 von Beer Leon Fould gegründetes Pariser Bankhaus,* Moses 


41 Vgl. Smith, Michael Stephen: The Emergence of Modern Business Enterprise in 


France: 1800-1930. Cambridge, Mass. 2006, S. 52. 
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Montefiore bezieht sich mit an Sicherheit grenzender Wahrscheinlichkeit 
auf den berühmten Londoner Philanthropen, zionistischen Vordenker 
und Unternehmer* und das Kürzel B. H. Goldschmidt referiert, dem 
Hinweis des jüdischen Museums »Judengasse« in Frankfurt a.M. fol- 
gend, vermutlich auf den Bankier Benedict Hayum Salomon Gold- 
schmidt, bzw. das von ihm in Frankfurt gegründete Bankhaus.# Die 
konkreten wirklichkeitsreferenten Namen in Verbindung mit konkre- 
ten Zahlen inszenieren Glaubwürdigkeit und erinnern stark an Georg 
Büchners 32 Jahre zuvor erschienenes Pamphlet »Der hessische Land- 
bote«, wo ebenfalls zur politischen Agitation konkrete Zahlen genannt 
werden.** Der gravierende Unterschied zwischen Büchners Landboten 
und Retcliffes Judenkirchhof liegt aber darin, dass Büchners Flugschrift 
keine Fiktion ist. Für die konkreten Vermögenszahlen im Judenkirchhof, 
die aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach frei erfunden sind, werden keine 
Quellen vorgelegt. Der Akt der Figurenrede ist eine erzählerisch insze- 
nierte Quelle innerhalb der Fiktion. Allerdings wird durch den faktua- 
len Erzählgestus eines Gesprächsprotokolls (als Vorform der Proto- 
kolle), die wirklichkeitsreferenten Namen und den dementsprechenden 
Summen eine nicht-fiktionale Rezeption zumindest in dieser Passage stark 


befördert. 


Zudem waren die Staatsschulden der europäischen Länder kein Ge- 
heimnis. Beispielsweise waren diese in dem »Neuen Konversations-Lexi- 
kon für alle Stände« von 1852 tabellarisch aufgeführt.4 Eine angemessene 
Aktualisierung auf das erzählte Jahr 1860 war also problemlos möglich 
und schaffte Plausibilität, welche sich von den angegebenen Staatsschul- 
den schnell auf das Vermögen der jüdischen Familien überträgt. Die 
Informationen, die die Verschwörer über die Finanzlage der einzelnen 
Staaten haben, waren also kein Geheimwissen, sondern jedem Bürger zu- 
gänglich. Dennoch suggeriert eine genaue Kenntnis, dass die Juden nicht 
nur Zugang zu diesen Informationen haben, sondern diese genaue Kennt- 


42 Vgl. Green, Abigail: Moses Montefiore: Jewish Liberator, Imperial Hero, Belknap. 
Cambridge, Mass. 2010. 

43 Vgl. Infobank Judengasse Frankfurt a.M.: Goldschmidt-Kassel. Jüdisches Museum 
Frankfurt 1992-2002. Link: http ://www.judengasse.de/ehtml/Fo28.htm (10. 02.2018). 

44 Vgl. Pörnbacher, Karl et. al. (Hg.): Georg Büchner. Werke und Briefe. Münchener 
Ausgabe. 12. Auflage, München 2006, S. 39 f. 

45 Vgl. Meyer, Joseph: Das große Conversations-Lexicon für die gebildeten Stände. 
Zweite Abtheilung: O bis Z. — Neunter Band. Hindenburghausen (u. a.) 1852. Staats- 
schulden, S. 1278-1290. 
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nis fundamentaler Bestandteil ihres Plans ist, da so ein Staat abhängig ge- 
macht oder durch Spekulation zerstört werden soll.# 

Jedoch geht es in dem eben zitierten Abschnitt nicht um den eigenen, 
sprich individuellen, Vorteil: Was auch schon zuvor angeklungen ist und 
sich hier wie selbstverständlich einschleicht, ist die Grundannahme, dass 
alle genannten Individuen nicht für sich oder ihre Firma wirtschaften 
oder gar für ihre Nation, sondern davon losgelöst ein Teil des Volkes Israel 
sein sollen, welches die materielle Macht, das bare Kapitel, nur zum Zwe- 
cke der Herrschaft unter dem Kollektiv subsumiert. Deuten wir dieses 
Motiv als eine Projektion, dann ist hier vorgezeichnet, was sich unter der 
totalen Herrschaft der Nationalsozialisten verwirklichen sollte: die Einig- 
keit eines sog. Volkskörpers, der keine Individuen kennt. 

Der nun folgende Sinnabschnitt widmet sich weniger dem Gegen- 
stand der Verschwörung als vielmehr der erneuten Charakterisierung der 
Juden. Diesmal nicht durch die Erzählstimme, sondern durch einen Dia- 
log von Fürsprecher (Levit) und Kritiker (Stammloser): 

»Das macht auf 3*2 Millionen Juden in Europa 600 Franken auf den 
Kopf,« bemerkte der Vertreter der Stammlosen. »Aber den 3"% Millio- 
nen mit ihrem Geld stehen 265 Millionen Feinde entgegen in Europa, 
oder soo Millionen Fäuste!« 

»Der Kopf wird die Faust besiegen, wie er sie bisher besiegt hat. Die 
Arbeit ist der Knecht der Spekulation, die Gewalt der Diener des Ver- 
standes. Wer will es leugnen, daß die Schlauheit die Gabe unseres Vol- 
kes ist% 

»Es ist eitel und habsüchtig, hochmütig und genußsüchtig!« 

»Wo das Licht ist, sind auch Schatten. Nicht umsonst hat Adonai, der 
Herr, seinem auserwählten Volke die Zähigkeit der Schlange, die List 
des Fuchses, den Blick des Falken, das Gedächtnis des Hundes, die Em- 
sigkeit der Ameise und die treue Gemeinschaft des Bibers gegeben. Wir 
waren in der Gefangenschaft an den Wässern von Babylon und sind 
mächtig geworden! Man hat unsern Tempel zerstört und wir haben 
tausend aufgebaut! Man hat uns geknechtet achtzehnhundert Jahr im 
Staube, und unser Haupt ist gewachsen über die Nationen und wir 
werden sie wieder knechten, so lange die Welt steht!« 


46 Dass zudem noch zum eigenen Vorteil auf den Bankrott von Staaten spekuliert 
wird, ist spätestens seit der Finanzkrise ab 2007 wieder ein bekanntes (faktuales) 
erzählerisches Motiv und kann, als Bestandteil des Narrativs, als ebenso moralisch 
verwerflich beurteilt werden. 
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»Die Zahl derer, die zur Taufe gehen, mehrt sich!« sprach zäh der 
Zweifler. 

»Tor!« sagte der Levit. »Hat dich deine Wanderschaft durch die Länder 
der Erde noch nicht gelehrt, daß das Wasser nicht abwäscht den Geist, 
sondern nur das Fleisch? Laßt ihre Bekehrungsgesellschaften töricht ihr 
Geld verschwenden! Hat nicht erst die hochmütige Times noch jüngst 
berechnet, daß der englischen Mission jede bekehrte Judenseele auf 
250 000 Franken zu stehen kommt? Und haben wir nicht selbst am 
Versöhnungstage gebetet für die Abtrünnigen? Denn wahrlich, ich sage 
dir, nicht der Jude wird Christ, sondern der Christ Jude auf Genera- 
tionen hinaus durch die Vermischung des Fleisches*). Die Getauften 
sind die Stufen, auf denen wir die Wege, so noch verschlossen unserem 
Volk, erklimmen; denn ein jeglicher hält zu uns und nicht zu Denen, 
die nicht sind seines Leibes und Geistes trotz der Taufe; es müßte denn 
sein, daß Israel selbst sie als Aussätzige verstoßen « (JK:152 ff.) 


Abermals werden hier bereits aus der Rahmenhandlung bekannte Mo- 
tive aufgegriffen. Zunächst, dass der Geist der Gewalt überlegen ist. 
Hierbei wird der Geist den Juden zugesprochen und die Gewalt den 
Nichtjuden. Entscheidend hierbei ist aber, dass die Nichtjuden zugleich 
als Feinde tituliert werden, somit ist eine klare Opposition konstruiert. 
Hinzu kommt, dass, ausführlicher als zuvor von der Figur des Lasali er- 
läutert, eine Taufe nur Täuschung ist. Die Taufe, die vormals häufig das 
Ziel der Integration der Jüd:innen in eine christliche Gemeinschaft war 
(also mehr Assimilation als Integration), fällt als Option zur Bannung 
einer jüdischen Gefahr weg, da sie unwirksam bleibt. Die einzig denkbare 
Verteidigung wäre also nur noch die Vernichtung.?7 Der Rassegedanke 
tritt deutlich hervor, wenn davon gesprochen wird, dass durch die Vermi- 
schung des Fleisches die Christen Juden werden und nicht durch die Taufe 
die Juden zu Christen. Konversion, ein veränderliches Merkmal, tritt hin- 
ter dem unveränderlichen Merkmal der Rasse zurück. Dieser Gedanke bil- 
det später die Grundlage für die Nürnberger Rassegesetze und stellt eine 
Zäsur dar, die einen religiös begründeten Antijudaismus durch einen ras- 
sistisch begründeten Antisemitismus ablöst. Der gegen Ende des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts aufkommende Begriff Verjudung ist hier vorgezeichnet. Wenige 
Jahre zuvor (1853 und 1855) hatte Joseph Arthur Graf Gobineau einen in 


47 Die als Alternative zur Vernichtung angedachte Deportation aller europäischen 
Jüd:innen, wie sie in verschieden Madagaskarplänen zwischen 1885 und 1940 kurz- 
zeitig angedacht war, wurde nie ernsthaft in Erwägung gezogen. 
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Deutschland viel beachteten Essay mit dem Titel »Die Ungleichheit der 
Menschenrassen« veröffentlicht, der zwar nicht explizit antisemitisch 
war, jedoch eine verwissenschaftlichte Grundlage für einen rassistischen 
und sozialdarwinistischen Antisemitismus schuf.48 In der Erzählung wird 
diese Argumentation, wie schon andere zuvor, einer jüdischen Figur in 
den Mund gelegt, um damit (zumindest bei einer nicht-fiktionalen Re- 
zeption) von der rassistischen, antisemitischen Quelle abzulenken. Um 
nochmal auf die Wendung von Käte Hamburger hinzuweisen, der Autor 
tut so, als hätten die Juden es selbst so gesagt. 

Die nächsten elf Seiten von »Biarritz« befassen sich nun eingehend mit 
den konkreten Zielen und Inhalten der Verschwörung. Nach einem schein- 
bar ritualisierten Muster trägt jeder Stammesvertreter nacheinander die 
einzelnen politischen, gesellschaftlichen, wirtschaftlichen und militärischen 
Bereiche vor, die die Juden gedenken zu unterwandern. Der genaue Wort- 
laut ist ab dieser Stelle ebenso bei Jeffery L. Sammons zu finden, der sie 
im Anhang an seine Herausgeberschrift »Die Protokolle der Weisen von 
Zion. Die Grundlage des modernen Antisemitismus — eine Fälschung. 
Text und Kommentar« abgedruckt hat.49 

Bei der hermeneutischen Ausdeutung der einzelnen Punkte möchte 
ich mich darauf beschränken, die jeweiligen Ausführungen auf ihre 
Aktualität hin lediglich zu illustrieren und damit gleichzeitig zu zeigen, 
wie die dahinterstehenden Narrative auch heute noch als Pseudoerklä- 
rung für verschiedene Missstände dienen. Dabei verdiente bestimmt 
jeder einzelne der elf Punkte eine viel ausführlichere Besprechung, welche 
aber den Fokus von dem eigentlichen Punkt ablenken würde. Es geht im 
Folgenden darum, zu zeigen, dass die Inhalte der Jüdischen Weltverschwö- 
rung einen Angriff auf eine konservative Ordnung darstellen. Um liberale 
und emanzipatorische Strömungen zu diskreditieren, werden diese nur 
als Mittel zum Zweck der Herrschaft der Juden dargestellt. Den elf Reden 
der Weisen von Zion, die die Pläne offenbaren sollen, ist abermals eine 
kurze Exposition vorgeschaltet: 


Die Zwölf des Kreises murmelten eine Verwünschung; der Doktor 
fühlte, wie die Hand des Italieners sich krampfhaft und fest um seinen 
Arm preßte. 


»Schweige und höre!« 


48 Vgl. Benz: Was ist Antisemitismus?, S. 85. 
49 Sammons: Die Protokolle der Weisen von Zion, S. 121-127. 
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»Brüder,« sagte die Stimme des Leviten, »es ist Zeit, daß wir nach der 
Satzung unseres Stifters, ein jeder nach den Erfahrungen der hundert 
Jahre, die Wege sagen, auf welche Israel zu leiten ist, damit es zu seinem 
Ziel komme. Wir, die Wissenden, sind die Führer, welche die Menge, 
die blind ist, leiten. Wir sind die Baumeister, welche die toten Steine 
des Turmes zusammensetzen, daß er aufrage in den Himmel**).« 
»Der Turm von Babylon ward zerschmettert von der Hand dessen, den 
ich nicht nennen darf,« sagte der Stammlose. (JK: 154) 


Die Wiedererrichtung des Tempels (Abb. 3) ist seit dem Mittelalter ein 
fester Bestandteil der Sage vom Antichristen, der das Ende der Welt ein- 
läuten wird (und im nachfolgenden Kapitel »Faust!« gezeugt wird). So ist 
in diesem Blockbuch aus dem 15. Jahrhundert zu sehen, wie sich der 
Antichrist beschneiden lässt und der besagte Tempel zu Jerusalem wieder 
errichtet wird. Der Tempel besitzt in jüdischer und christlicher Tradition 
eine starke Symbolkraft. In einer antisemitischen Tradion dient er vor 
allem als Symbol für die anstehende Weltherrschaft der Juden und in Ver- 
bindung mit dem Antichristen für das Ende der Welt. 

Mit dem Hinweis auf die an Abraham gemachte Verheißung (damit 
werden Tempel und Herrschaft zu Synonymen), fährt der Wortführer der 
Runde fort. 


I. Börse 


»Unser Bau steht auf dem Grund der Verheißung, die Abraham ward. 
Beginne denn Dein Wort, Stamm Ruben! Wie gewinnt Israel die 
Macht und die Herrschaft über alle Völker der Erde, die ihm gebührt ?« 
Eine helle, scharfe Stimme, die etwas Schneidendes hatte, sprach Fol- 
gendes: 

»Alle Fürsten und Länder Europas sind heute verschuldet. Die Börse 
regelt diese Schulden. Solche Geschäfte macht man aber nur mit mo- 
bilem Kapital, deshalb muß alles mobile Kapital in den Händen Israels 
sein. Ein guter Anfang dazu ist, wie wir eben gehört, schon gemacht. 
Indem wir die Börse beherrschen, beherrschen wir das Vermögen der 
Staaten. Deshalb muß man den Regierungen das Schuldenmachen er- 
leichtern, um immer mehr die Staaten in unsere Hand zu bekommen. 
Womöglich muß das Kapital sich dafür Institute des Staates: Eisenbah- 
nen, Einkünfte, Bergwerke, Gerechtsame, Domänen verpfänden lassen. 
— Weiter ist die Börse das Mittel, das Vermögen und die Ersparnisse der 
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Abb.3 Wiederaufbau des salomonischen Tempels (15. Jahrhundert) 


kleinen Leute in die Hände der Kapitalisten zu bringen, indem man jene 
zum Börsenspiel verleitet. Die Zeitkäufe in Papieren sind eine glückliche 
Erfindung unseres Volkes, und wenn auch die Börsenleute sich betrü- 
gen unter einander, wird doch zuletzt immer zahlen die Zeche der Un- 
zünftige.« 


Die Stimme — die man gewiß oft an der großen Börse von Paris hörte 
— schwieg. »Sind die Sekenim mit der Meinung unseres Bruders ein- 
verstanden ?« frug der Levit. 

Ein beifälliges Gemurmel war die Antwort. (JK: 154f.) 


Die Börse, das zentrale Organ des Handels, ist der erste Angriffspunkt, 
der beschrieben wird. Wenn die Herrschaft das Ziel ist, ist Geld das Mit- 
tel. Ein Motiv, das später auch in Endes Wunschpunsch noch ausführlich 
beschrieben wird. 

Die Börse ist insofern ein obskurer Ort, als dass er unübersichtlich er- 
scheint und die darin ablaufenden Geschäfte einer uneinsehbaren Logik 
zu folgen scheinen. Symbolhaft werden Börsen auch in Krisenzeiten als 
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der Ursprung der Krise gesetzt, an dem sich Börsenmakler untereinander 
absprechen und spekulieren. Wenn bei Retcliffe davon die Rede ist, dass 
die Juden versuchen, auch die Ersparnisse der kleinen Leute in ihren Be- 
sitz zu bringen, findet das Phänomen seine Entsprechung in der Gegen- 
wart (allerdings ohne, dass von Juden gesprochen wird): Während der 
letzten größeren Finanzmarktkrise ab 2007 kam es in manchen Ländern 
zu einem sog. bank run oder auch Schalter- oder Bankensturm, weil klei- 
nere Anleger (berechtigte) Angst um ihr Erspartes hatten. Auch beim 
Gründerkrach 1877 trat dieses Phänomen schon auf. Und auch die hier 
angesprochenen Staatsschulden finden sich heute in dem Diskurs über 
mögliche Staatsbankrotte, beispielsweise dem Griechenlands, wieder, die 
die Souveränität eines Staates gefährden können, da er zutiefst abhängig 
von seinen Gläubigern ist. Die Erklärung für die Krisenphänomene folgt 
wiederum dem Prinzip der theoretischen Sparsamkeit: Die Krise lässt 
sich dadurch erklären, dass die Verschwörer es so eingefädelt haben, nicht 
durch die komplizierten Mechanismen einer global vernetzten Börse. 
Erzählerisch ist zudem bemerkenswert, dass der Plan nicht diskutiert 
oder kritisiert, sondern nur durch beifälliges Gemurmel bestätigt wird, was 
eine Einigkeit der Verschwörer suggeriert, die keiner weiteren Worte be- 


darf.5° 


2. Grundbesitz 


»Der Stamm Simeon hat das Wort!« 

Eine ernste, tiefe Stimme, deren Klang und Worte von tiefem Nach- 
denken zeugten, drang zu den Ohren der Lauscher. 

»Der Grundbesitz wird immer das eiserne und unverwüstliche Vermö- 
gen jedes Landes bleiben. Er verleiht an und für sich Macht, Ansehen 
und Einfluß. Der Grundbesitz muß also in die Hand Israels überge- 
hen. Das ist leicht, wenn wir das mobile Kapital beherrschen. Das erste 
Streben Israels muß daher sein, die jetzigen Eigentümer aus dem 
Grundbesitz zu verdrängen. Vor allem uns gefährlich ist der große 
Grundbesitz. Man muß daher das Schuldenmachen des jungen Adels 
in den großen Städten erleichtern. Durch die Furcht vor Skandal ruinie- 
ren wir die aristokratischen Vermögen und schwächen die Bedeutung 


so Wäre dies so, fragt man sich, warum denn überhaupt eine Versammlung nötig ist, 
und bekommt schnell den Verdacht, dass diese nur abgehalten wird, um belauscht 
zu werden. 
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der Aristokratie. Der Grundbesitz muß mobilisiert werden, indem man 
ihn zur kulanten Ware macht. Je mehr wir auf die möglichste Teilung 
des Grundbesitzes wirken, desto leichter und billiger bekommen wir 
ihn in die Hände. Zu dem Zweck muß auf längere Zeit das Kapital 
den Hypotheken entzogen und deren Unsicherheit verbreitet werden. 
Unter dem Vorgeben, die ärmeren Klassen und die Arbeit erleichtern 
zu wollen, müssen in Staat und Kommunen die Steuern und Lasten 
allein auf den Grundbesitz gelegt werden. Ist der Grund und Boden in 
unseren Händen, so muß die Mühe der christlichen Pächter und Ar- 
beiter ihn zehnfachen Zins für uns bringen lassen.« 

Der Stammlose lachte spöttisch. »Der Rat ist gut, aber nicht neu. Fragt 
in Paris und Wien nach, wer bereits die Eigentümer der Häuser sind! 
Das Damno, meine Erfindung, ist ein vortreffliches Mittel, die Besit- 
zer zu ruinieren !« 


Wiederum folgte das beifällige Gemurmel der Versammlung. (JK: 155 f.) 


Großgrundbesitz in den Händen alter Adelsstände ist heute nicht unbe- 
dingt mehr eine aktuelle gesellschaftliche Debatte, wohl aber die Speku- 
lation mit Grund und Boden. Die Immobilienspekulation in Frankfurt 
bildete beispielsweise den Hintergrund für Rainer Werner Fassbinders 
umstrittenes Drama »Der Müll, die Stadt und der Tod«, in dem ein rei- 
cher Jude auf Grundstücke spekuliert. Dies geschieht nicht zum eigenen 
finanziellen Vorteil, sondern um sich an den Menschen zu rächen. Fass- 
binder selbst stellt in einem offenen Brief eine historische Kontinuität 
dieses Motives heraus, das er gewählt hat: 


Die Sache selbst ist, wenngleich auf einem Niveau, eine Wiederholung 
von Entwicklungen im 18. Jahrhundert, als den Juden allein Geld- 
geschäfte erlaubt waren und diese Geldgeschäfte [...] letzten Endes wie- 
derum nur denen Argumente lieferten, die sie quasi zu dieser Tätigkeit 
gezwungen hatten und die ihre eigentlichen Gegner waren.” 


Ohne an dieser Stelle klären zu wollen, ob Fassbinders Stück antisemitisch 
ist oder nicht (siehe dazu u. a. Peter Menne”), ist das Motiv der Spekula- 


sı Fassbinder, Rainer Werner: Offener Brief vom 28. 03. 1976. In: Die bitteren Tränen 
der Petra von Kant & Der Müll, die Stadt und der Tod. Zwei Stücke. Frank- 
furt a. M. 1987, S. 108. 

52 Menne, Peter: »Der Müll, die Stadt und der Tod«: Ein antisemitisches Stück oder 
ein Stück über Antisemitismus? In: Der Müll, die Stadt und der Skandal. Fassbin- 
der und der Antisemitismus heute. Frankfurt 2015, S. 17-36. 
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tion mit Grundstücken immer noch aktuell. Dies zeigt auch der histo- 
rische Hintergrund, vor dem das Stück entstanden ist. Fassbinder wird 
unterstellt, dass er mit dem Stück Bezug auf Ignaz Bubis’ Spekulationen 
im Frankfurter Westend nahm, welcher dort Wohnhäuser erwarb, um sie 
leer stehen und später abreißen zu lassen. Lange Proteste und Hausbeset- 
zungen waren die Folge dieser von der Stadt unterstützen Immobilienspe- 
kulation. Gerade auf Seiten der politischen Linken verband sich Kapita- 
lismuskritik, stark konzentriert auf die Person Bubis’, mit antisemitischen 
Klischees und Anfeindungen.’3 


3. Industrialisierung 


Stamm Juda, die Reihe ist an Dir! 

Die Stimme, die sich erhob, hatte einen überredenden angreifenden 
Ton, der nach Ellen und Talern klang. 

»Der Handwerkerstand, jene Israel im Wege stehende Kraft des Bür- 
gertums, wie der Grundbesitz die Kraft des Adels ist, muß ruiniert 
werden. Der Handwerker darf nichts Anderes als Arbeiter sein. Das beste 
Mittel dazu ist die unbedingte Gewerbefreiheit. Der Fabrikant trete 
an die Stelle des Meisters. Da er nicht selbst zu arbeiten, sondern nur 
zu spekulieren braucht, können sich die Kinder Israels in dieser Weise 
allen Zweigen der Arbeit zuwenden. Ihr Kapital und ihre Gewandt- 
heit ersetzen die Befähigung. Mit der Verwandlung der Handwerker 
in unsere Fabrikarbeiter beherrschen wir zugleich die Massen zu poli- 
tischen Zwecken. Wer diesem System widersteht, muß durch die 
Konkurrenz vernichtet werden! Das Publikum ist eine gedankenlose 
und undankbare Masse, es wird den Handwerker in diesem Kampf im 
Stich lassen, wenn es beim Fabrikanten die Ware etwas billiger be- 
kommen kann.« 

Eine rasche Beistimmung des neuen Sanhedrin bewies, daß die Wahr- 
heiten dieses Rates längst begriffen und befolgt waren. (JK: 156 f.) 


Die Diskussion um das Aussterben bzw. die Ausbeutung des Handwerks 
wurde nach der industriellen Revolution genauso geführt wie heute nach 
der digitalen. Gerade die Einverleibung kleiner Betriebe in große Ketten 
und Konzerne, die sich zusammenschließen, um kleinere Konkurrenten 


53 Vgl. Röhl, Bettina: Interview mit Ignaz Bubis. 1999. Link: https://hiram7.word 
press.com/2007/09/29/ bettina-rohls-interview-von-ignatz-bubis (07. 03.2019). 
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auszuschalten, ist ein Thema. Diskussionen, ob eine Ware aus lokalem 
Handwerk gekauft wird, oder, weil es etwas billiger oder einfacher ist, sie 
über Internetmarktplätze wie Amazon bestellt wird, finden heute bald täg- 
lich statt.‘* Handwerk berührt dabei einen bisweilen auch emotionalen 
Punkt, der im Gegensatz zur entfremdeten Warenwirtschaft in einer glo- 
balisierten Welt steht. Mit dem Handwerk werden solche Schlagworte wie 
ehrliche Arbeit verbunden, die individuell von Menschen und nicht von 
Maschinen ausgeführt wird. Dabei schwingt eine stark ethische Konnota- 
tion mit, die (teils berechtigterweise) die individuellen Leistungen von Men- 
schen als gut und die scheinbar ganz entpersonalisierten Prozesse der Waren- 
wirtschaft als schlecht einstuft. Dass die Verbraucher, im Zitat als Publi- 
kum bezeichnet, aber im eigenen wirtschaftlichen Interesse handeln, wird 
einer gewissen Manipulationsleistung der Produzenten zugeschrieben. 

Wie auch in den ersten beiden Punkten ist der Teil des Plans zuvor- 
derst eines: liberal und somit eine Gefahr für die Vormacht des Staates, 
den Großgrundbesitz des Adels und das ehrliche Handwerk, kurzum eine 
Gefahr für die alte Ordnung und den Konservatismus. Dies bestätigt sich 
auch im folgenden Punkt, in dem eine Gefahr für die Kirche und der mit 
ihr verbundenen Bildung dargestellt wird. 


4. Kirchen und Schulen 


»Die Reihe ist an mir,« sagte der Levit. »Ich rede im Namen des Stam- 
mes Aaron.« 

»Der natürliche Gegner Israels ist die christliche Kirche. Deshalb gilt 
es, sie zu untergraben. Ihre Spaltungen erleichtern dies. Wir müssen in 
ihr die Freigeisterei befördern, den Zweifel, den Unglauben, den Streit. 
Deshalb steten Krieg in der Presse gegen das christliche Priestertum 
und Verdächtigung und Verspottung desselben. Ein Hauptpfeiler der 
Kirche ist die Schule. Auf die Erziehung der christlichen Jugend müs- 
sen wir also Einfluß gewinnen. Deshalb zunächst Trennung der Schule 
von der Kirche. Unter der Firma des Fortschritts und der Gleichbe- 
rechtigung aller Religionen: Verwandlung der christlichen Schulen in 
konfessionslose. Dann können Israeliten Lehrer an allen Schulen wer- 


54 Vgl. Hecking, Mirjam: Wie sich der Einzelhandel gegen Amazon behauptet. In: 
Manager Magazin. 16.10.2018. Link: http://www.manager-magazin.de/digitales/ 
it/shopping-der-zukunft-neue-technologien-im-kampf-gegen-amazon-a-1233319. 
html (09.03.2019). 
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den, die christliche Erziehung wird auf das Haus beschränkt, und da 
die Masse keine Zeit dazu hat, die Religiosität der höheren Stände er- 
schüttert ist, wird sie bald ganz aufhören. Agitation für die Aufhebung 
des eigenen Besitzes der Kirchen und Schulen, Übergang des Kirchen- 
und Schulvermögens in den Besitz des Staates, also früher oder später 
in die Hand Israels!« 

Das zustimmende Gemurmel begleitete die Worte des Redners, keine 
Stimme erhob sich dagegen. (JK: 157 f.) 


Sehen wir uns die Diskussion und auch die darauffolgenden gerichtlichen 
Beschlüsse an, die das Auf- oder Abhängen von Kruzifixen in Klassenzim- 
mern zum Gegenstand haben, wird schnell klar, dass auch 150 Jahre nach 
dem Erscheinen von »Biarritz« die Debatte um die Verquickung von Kir- 
che und Schule nicht abgeebbt ist. Die bayerische Gesetzgebung argu- 
mentiert für den Verbleib der Kruzifixe dahingehend, dass 


»[alngesichts der geschichtlichen und kulturellen Prägung Bayerns [...] 
in jedem Klassenraum ein Kreuz angebracht [wird]. Damit kommt der 
Wille zum Ausdruck, die obersten Bildungsziele der Verfassung auf der 
Grundlage christlicher und abendländischer Werte unter Wahrung der 


Glaubensfreiheit zu verwirklichen. [...].’ 


Eben diese Werte sollen der Verschwörung nach untergraben werden. Das 
Mittel dazu soll die Glaubensfreiheit sein, wie es auch in dem Gesetzes- 
text zum Ausdruck kommt. Die Religionsfreiheit, auch wenn sie heute 
kaum noch öffentlich und direkt angegriffen wird, findet dennoch ihren 
Weg in die Debatte, meistens getarnt als immer wieder auftretenden Dis- 
kussionen über einen angeblich zunehmenden Verfall der (christlichen) 
Werte. In populistischen Argumentationen wird ein Wandel von Werten 
und Normen meist negativ als Verfall beschrieben, der meist mit einem 
Zugewinn an individueller und institutioneller Freiheit einhergeht. Elisa- 
beth Noelle-Neumann’°, Kommunikationswissenschaftlerin und Demo- 
skopin, schrieb 2001 zusammen mit Thomas Petersen: 


55 Art. 7 Abs. 4 Bayerisches Gesetz über das Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesen (Bay 
EUG). Satz 1. 

56 Zu Noelle-Neumann muss ebenso wie zu Hans Robert Jauß angemerkt werden, 
dass sie im wissenschaftlichen und publizistischen System der NS-Propaganda ihre 
Karriere begann und ihre wissenschaftlichen Ergebnisse hinsichtlich ideologischer 
Färbungen, auch nach 1945, nicht unumstritten sind. Vgl. Becker, Jörg: Elisabeth 
Noelle-Neumann: Zwischen NS-Ideologie und Konservatismus. In: Proske, Wolf- 
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Es ist rund 40 Jahre her, dass eine gesellschaftliche Entwicklung sicht- 
bar wurde, die [...] Ende der sechziger Jahre zur Abkehr von teilweise 
seit Jahrhunderten unangefochtenen Wertvorstellungen führen sollte. 
[...] Binnen weniger Jahre war die Zustimmung zu dem, was 250 Jahre 
lang als bürgerliche Tugenden gepflegt worden war, deutlich abgesun- 
ken.’7 


Die konservative Angst vor dem Wandel dieser Werte, oder auch dem 
Wegfall der sog. preußischen Tugenden, betrifft vor allem die Erziehung 
und Bildung und somit die Schule. Die Kirche soll dabei ein Garant für 
konservative Werte sein. Im Hintergrund schwebt wahrscheinlich nicht 
so sehr die Angst vor einer Verrohung oder moralischer Verwahrlosung 
der Jugend, sondern vielmehr vor einer Jugend, die auf Grund fehlender 
Indoktrinierung schwerer zu kontrollieren ist. Wie wichtig es ist, mit die- 
ser alten Weitergabe von Erziehungsidealen zu brechen, hat Theodor W. 
Adorno in seinem nicht hoch genug einzuschätzenden Rundfunkvortrag 
»Erziehung nach Auschwitz«°°® sehr deutlich gemacht. 

Zum Schein wird das Argument der Mündigkeit aber auch umgekehrt 
benutzt. So heißt es sogar in verschwörungsaffinen Kreisen um den in 
der Szene beliebten You lube-Kanal mit dem zynischen Namen Klage- 
mauer. tv’, dass Schule eine Art Gehirnwäscheeinrichtung sei: 


Deutschland ist eines der wenigen Länder in Europa mit Schulpflicht. 
In Deutschland darf kein Kind im schulpflichtigen Alter das staatlich 
verordnete Lernprogramm verpassen. Thomas Miescke, Autor des In- 
ternetportals Epochtimes sagt, dass das verordnete monotone »Abar- 
beiten von Aufgaben« und »Wiederholen« von Informationen zwar 
gute Noten hervorbringe, aber auch eine Hypnosetechnik beinhalte. 
Sie bringt vor allem junge Menschen dazu, Lernstoffe und Informati- 
onen nicht mehr sinngemäß zu durchdenken. Die angewandten Lern- 


gang (Hg.): Täter Helfer Trittbrettfahrer. NS-Belastete aus Baden-Württemberg. 
Band 9: NS-Belastete aus dem Süden des heutigen Baden-Württemberg. Gerstetten 
2018, S. 289-309. 

57 Noelle-Neumann, Elisabeth; Petersen, Thomas: Zeitenwende. Der Wertewandel 
30 Jahre später. Bundeszentrale für politische Bildung. 26.05.2002. Link: http:// 
www.bpb.de/apuz/26133/zeitenwende-der-wertewandel-30-jahre-spaeter 
(10.03.2018), S. 15 f. 

58 Adorno: Erziehung nach Auschwitz, S. 88-104. 

59 Vgl. Schmidthäussler, Daniel: »Fake News«-Macher packt aus. In: Zapp. NDR. 
01.02.2017 Link: https://www.ndr.de/fernsehen/sendungen/zapp/medienpolitik/ 
Fake-News-Macher-packt-aus-,klage mauertvioo.html (10. 03. 2019). 
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methoden sind somit ein systematisches Training, sozusagen eine »Ge- 
hirnwäsche« für das gesamte Leben, um Informationen unreflektiert 
zu übernehmen, sich anzupassen und in dem vorgegebenen Trott kri- 
tiklos mitzulaufen. Das Schaffen solcher »Hamsterrad«-Mitläufer dient 
letztendlich allein den Interessen der Wirtschaft- und Finanzoligarchen 
und dem Erhalt der von ihnen gesteuerten Regierungen.°° 


Deutlich wird die Einbettung in das Narrativ der Jüdischen Weltverschwö- 
rung dadurch, dass zum Ende davon gesprochen wird, dass die Regierung 
von Oligarchen gesteuert wird, auch wenn der Begriff Jude hier vermieden 
wird. 


s. Militär 


Dann fuhr dieser fort: »Der Seken des Stammes Isaschar hat das Wort.« 
Es war die zitternde Stimme eines Greises, die also sprach: 

»Mögen die Brüder wirken für Aufhebung der bewaffneten Macht. 
Der rauhe Waffendienst ist nicht für die Kinder Israels, nicht jeder ist 
ein Gideon! Die Armeen sind die Stütze der Throne und die Schulen 
eines engherzigen Patriotismus. Nicht das Schwert, sondern der Geist 
und das Geld müssen regieren. Deshalb bei jeder Gelegenheit Herab- 
setzung und Verdächtigung des Militärstandes im Volk, Erregung von 
Zwiespalt zwischen beiden. Söldner genügen, um die Polizei zu üben, 
und die Besitzenden gegen die Nichtbesitzenden zu schützen.« 

»Der Löwe Juda’s hat seine Stimme erschallen lassen,« sagte der Wan- 
dernde höhnisch. »David überwand den Goliath. Die Völker werden 
künftig leben im Schlafrock, statt im Schirjon* (Panzer) des Kriegers! 
Eine Ohrfeige an der Börse wird sein, wie eine geschlagene Schlacht!« 
Ein Sturm gegen den frechen Spott schien sich im Kreise erheben zu 
wollen, aber ein Wort des Ältesten beruhigte sie. 

»Er ist der Sohn Belials! Er mag reden, aber er wird tun, was der Rat 
der Schebatim beschlossen.« (JK: 158) 


Die militärische Tradition in Deutschland hat von den hier angesproche- 


nen Punkten den wohl stärksten Bruch nach 1945 erfahren. Nach der be- 
dingungslosen Kapitulation des Deutschen Reichs wurde die Wehrmacht 


60 Kla.tv: Gedankenkontrolle schon in der Schule? 13. 11.2018. Link: https://www. 
kla.tv/index.php ?a= showportal&&keyword=oneminute&id=13332 (10.03.2019). 
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1946 offiziell aufgelöst. 1955 wurde in der BRD die Bundeswehr und 1956 
in der DDR die Nationale Volksarmee gegründet, welche nach der Wie- 
dervereinigung teilweise in der Bundeswehr aufging. 

Im neuen Traditionserlass der Bundeswehr wird darauf hingewiesen, 
dass die Wehrmacht nicht zur Tradition der Bundeswehr gehörte, wohl 
aber die deutschen Streitkräfte bis 1918, die eine »Quelle erinnerungs- 
und damit bewahrungswürdiger Vorbilder«“ sein solle. Der Historiker 
Sönke Nietzel bemerkt dazu: 


Unser Staat und unsere Demokratie versuchen legitimerweise, ihr Wer- 
tesystem auf die Streitkräfte zu übertragen. Das funktioniert auch, die 
Soldaten stehen loyal zu unseren Werten. Aber daneben gibt es eine 
Militärkultur, die zumindest für die Kampftruppen des Heeres viel 
identifikationsstiftender ist.°? 


Diese Militärkultur schließt einen Nationalismus nicht unbedingt aus und 
die Aufdeckung rechter und rechtsextremer Netzwerke in der Bundeswehr 
bestätigen dies, wie die Fälle um Franco A.®% und auch um Andre S.64 be- 
stätigen. 

Die Bundeswehr ist heute von offizieller Seite aus also nicht mehr eine 
Schule des engherzigen Nationalismus, bietet aber eben diesen Netzwerken 
ein Zuhause, indem sie lange toleriert wurden und erst seit neuestem teil- 
weise sanktioniert werden. Die öffentlichen Anprangerung rechter Struk- 
turen und auch die darauffolgende Neufassung des Traditionserlasses der 
Bundeswehr von 2017 bietet eine hervorragende Projektionsfläche für 
das, was Retcliffe den jüdischen Figuren in den Mund legt: Die Armee 
wird quasi ausgehöhlt, indem ihre soldatischen Traditionen angegriffen 
werden und Nationalismus als fester Bestandteil der Geisteshaltung in der 
Truppe nicht mehr von offizieller Seite gutgeheißen wird. Dass es sich 
auch beim Militär um eine noch immer aktuelle Kontroverse handelt, zeig- 


61 Bundesministerium der Verteidigung: Die Traditionen der Bundeswehr. Richt- 
linien zum Traditionsverständnis und zur Traditionspflege. 28.03.2018, $.3. Link: 
https ://www.bmvg.de/de/aktuelles/der-neue-traditionserlass-23232 (10. 03. 2019). 

62 Scholter, Judith; Werner, Frank: Von der Wehrmacht lernen? In: Zeit Geschichte 
Nr. 4/2018: Die Deutschen und ihre Soldaten. Geschichte einer schwierigen Be- 
ziehung. Link: https://www.zeit.de/zeit-geschichte/2018/04/bundeswehr-tradition- 
ausrichtung-soenke-neitzel-hannes-heer (10. 03.2019). 

63 Vgl. ebd. 

64 Vgl. Kaul, Martin; Schmidt, Christina: Hannibals Schattenarmee. Taz. 16. 11. 2018. 
Link: http: //www.taz.de/!5548926/ (10. 03.2019). 
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ten auch sehr eindrücklich die beiden Wehrmachtsausstellungen Mitte 
der 1990er Jahre und Anfang der 2oooer. Als Reaktion auf die Ausstellun- 
gen und die in Teilen angebrachte wissenschaftliche Kritik gab es immer 
wieder geschichtsrevisionistische Artikel und Demonstrationen von Kon- 
servativen und Rechtsextremen, darunter einen der größten Neonaziauf- 
märsche in der Nachkriegszeit, am 1. März 1997 in München mit über 
sooo Teilnehmenden. Was die populistischen Stimmen von rechts der 
Ausstellung vorwarfen, kann man mit Retcliffe durchaus als die Herab- 
setzung und Verdächtigung des Militärstandes im Volk bei jeder Gelegenheit be- 
schreiben. Damit sei illustriert, dass auch dieser Punkt, der nach 1945 den 
wohl merklichsten Bruch erfahren hat, immer noch eine Aktualität besitzt. 


6. Klassenkampf 


»Der Stamm Sebulon möge sprechen.« 

Eine dumpf wie das Gewitter in der Ferne grollende Stimme sprach 
Folgendes: 

»Unser Volk ist im Grunde ein konservatives, an dem Alten, Festen 
hängend. Aber unser Vorteil erfordert jetzt den eifrigen Anschluß, das 
heißt die Leitung der Bewegungen, welche die Welt durchzittern. Es 
ist unleugbar, daß ein Drang der Reform durch unsere Zeit geht, aber 
der ursprüngliche Gedanke derselben ist die Reform des Materiellen, 
das heißt des materiellen Zustandes der bedürfenden Klassen. Zu einer 
solchen müßten aber die habenden Klassen Opfer bringen, zunächst 
das Kapital. Das Kapital ist aber in den Händen Israels. Deshalb war 
es seine Aufgabe, an der Bewegung äußeren Teil zu nehmen, um sie 
von dem Gebiet der sozialen Reformen hinüber zu leiten auf das Feld 
der politischen. Die Volksmasse als solche ist stets blind und dumm 
und läßt sich leiten von den Schreiern. Wer aber schreit so laut und so 
klug wie Israel? Deshalb waren unsere Leute voran auf der Tribüne, 
voran in den Zeitungen und in den Vereinen der Christen! Je mehr 
Vereine und Versammlungen, desto mehr Unzufriedenheit und Unlust 
zur Arbeit. Daraus folgt notwendig die Verarmung des Volks, also seine 
Knechtschaft unter denen, welche haben das Geld, und zugleich das 


65 Vgl. zu den Reaktionen auf die Ausstellungen: Thamer, Hans-Ulrich: Eine Ausstel- 
lung und ihre Folgen. Impulse der »Wehrmachtsausstellung« für die historische 
Forschung. In: Bielefeld, Ulrich; Bude, Heinz; Greiner, Bernd (Hg.): Gesellschaft 
— Gewalt — Vertrauen. Jan Philipp Reemtsma zum 60. Geburtstag. Hamburg 2012, 
S. 489-503. 
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Wachsen unseres Reichtums. Außerdem bringt uns jede Bewegung 
Geld, denn sie ruiniert den kleinen Mann und mehrt die Schulden. 
Die Unsicherheit der Throne läßt wachsen unsere Macht und unsern 
Einfluß. Deshalb Erhaltung fortwährender Unruhe! Jede Revolution 
zinst unserm Kapital und bringt uns vorwärts zum Ziel\« 

Ein längeres Schweigen folgte diesen schrecklichen Sätzen, gleich als 
dächte jedes Mitglied des geheimnißvollen Sanhedrin über ihre furcht- 
bare Tragweite nach. 

Der Sohn Belials ließ nochmals ein heiseres Lachen hören. »Fürchtet 
Ihr Euch vor Blut? Es ist nicht das Eure! 

Dann begann der eine seine Zustimmung zu murmeln und die Andern 


folgten nach. (JK: 158 ff.) 


Wenn wir über den deutschsprachigen Raum hinausblicken, gerade in die 
USA, wird das Muster, dass soziale Bewegungen als Mittel zum Zweck 
unterstützt werden, sehr deutlich. Der jüngste Fall ist wohl der des Mil- 
lionärs George Soros: 


»Soros ist das Haus Rothschild des 21. Jahrhunderts geworden«, erklärte 
die Historikerin Deborah Lipstadt gegenüber der »Financial Times«. 
Der Verweis auf den Namen funktioniere als antisemitischer Code, als 
Wink an rechtsradikale Gruppen, ohne dass jemand Soros jüdische 
Identität erwähne.°® 


Um den Namen Soros bildet sich zur Zeit ein ganz eigenes Netzwerk an 
Verschwörungstheorien heraus und greift dabei — bewusst oder unbewusst 
— auf das bei Retcliffe beschriebene Narrativ zurück, soziale Bewegungen 
zum eigenen Nutzen zu unterwandern und zu unterstützen. Im US-ameri- 
kanischen Wahlkampf um die Mid-Term-Wahlen zeigten republikanische 
Werbespots Soros hinter einem Berg von Geld und suggerierten, dass er die 
so bezeichnete Karawane, einen großen Flüchtlingstreck aus Mittel- und 
Südamerika, finanziere.°” Dies alles vor dem Hintergrund des Streits um 
den Bau einer Mauer zur Grenze von Mexiko, einem zentralen Wahlver- 
sprechen Donald Trumps. Soros schien durch sein finanzstarkes gesellschaft- 
liches und auch in die Politik hineinwirkendes Engagement als das perfekte 


66 Kaiser, Arvid: George Soros als »Rotschild des 21. Jahrhunderts«. Manager Magazin. 
05.11.2018. Link: http://www.manager-magazin.de/politik/weltwirtschaft/midterms- 
george-soros-als-objekt-von-verschwoerungstheorien-a-1236820.html (10. 03.2019). 
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Feindbild konservativer Kräfte. So lief nicht nur eine republikanische Kam- 
pagne in den USA gegen ihn, der Konflikt um die von ihm in Budapest ge- 
stiftete Privatuniversität CEU brachte auch Viktor Orban und seine Partei 
gegen ihn auf und seine Mobilisierung gegen den Brexit in Großbritannien 
rief viele konservative und nationalistische Gegner auf den Plan. 


Die Verschwörungstheorie entfaltet deshalb besondere Macht, weil 
George Soros tatsächlich große Summen für liberale Zwecke einsetzt. 
Sein Vermögen hat er zum Großteil der »Open Society Foundation« 
übertragen. Die Stiftung hat ein Jahresbudget von mehr als einer Mil- 
liarde Dollar und unterstützt damit allerlei Initiativen von Minderhei- 
tenschutz über Justizreform bis zur Freigabe weicher Drogen - ironi- 
scherweise auch Vorstöße gegen den Einfluss des Geldes in der Politik.°® 


Das antikonservative Programm wird sehr deutlich. Ergänzt man die Fak- 
ten um Soros mit Macht- und Herrschaftsphantasien und unterstellt ihm 
obendrauf auch noch ein Pseudointeresse für seine Ziele, die nur wie bei 
Retcliffe der Mehrung des eigenen Einflusses dienen sollen, kommen wir 
schnell zu dem Schluss, dass soziale Bewegungen in antisemitischen Ver- 
schwörungstheorien immer noch eine gewichtige Rolle spielen. So bezog 
sich beispielsweise der Attentäter der Synagoge von Pittsburgh, Robert 
Bowers, 2018 direkt auf das Wirken Soros. In den USA stieg die Zahl anti- 
semitischer Übergriffe binnen eines Jahres um 54% an.® Dies nur aus den 
Verschwörungstheorien um Soros abzuleiten, wäre arg verkürzt und 
würde viele andere Faktoren ausblenden, doch ist Soros seit 2018 zu einem 
Symbol für Antisemit:innen geworden. 


7. Monopole 


»Sohn des Stammes Dan, die Reihe ist an Dir!« 

Die Antwort trug selbst in der Stimme das Gepräge des niedern jüdi- 
schen Typus. 

»Aller Handel, wobei ist Spekulation und Verdienst muß sein in un- 
serer Hand. Er ist unser angebornes Recht. Wir müssen vor allem ha- 


68 Ebd. 

69 Vgl. Bruckner, Johanna: Die Sicherheit ist brüchig geworden für die Juden Amerikas. 
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ben den Handel mit Spiritus, mit Öl, mit der Wolle und mit dem Ge- 
treide. Dann haben wir in der Hand den Ackerbau und das Land. Wir 
können machen überall das tägliche Brot, und wenn entsteht Unzu- 
friedenheit und Not, läßt sich leicht schieben die Schuld und das Ge- 
schrei von uns auf die Regierungen. Der kleine Kram, wobei ist viele 
Müh und zu verdienen wenig, mag bleiben in den Händen der Chris- 
ten. Sie mögen sich schinden und quälen, wie das auserwählte Volk sich 
gequält hat viel hundert Jahre.« 

Die Rede bedurfte kaum der Zustimmung. (JK: 160) 


In den 2000er Jahren kam es zu einer großen politischen und auch wis- 
senschaftlichen Debatte um einen (umstrittenen) sprunghaften Anstieg 
der Suizidrate unter indischen Kleinbauern. Der Grund dafür: die Ein- 
führung von genverändertem Saatgut mit Terminatortechnologie, d.h. un- 
fruchtbaren Samen, durch die Agrar- und Chemieunternehmensgruppe 
Monsanto, heute Teil der Bayer AG und Patenthalter auf dieses Saatgut. 
Dass die angebauten Pflanzen (in diesem Fall Baumwolle) keine fruchtba- 
ren Samen aus sich selbst heraus produzierten, war damit begründet, dass 
sich die genveränderten Pflanzen nicht von selbst im Ökosystem ausbreiten 
sollten. Dies führte aber dazu, dass Kleinbauern nicht mehr traditionsge- 
mäß einen Teil der Samen für die kommende Aussaat zurückbehalten 
konnten, sondern das Saatgut jedes Jahr von neuem beim Konzern kaufen 
mussten. Die Bauern, die aus nachvollziehbaren wirtschaftlichen Gründen 
ausschließlich auf den ertragreicheren Anbau von Monsanto-Genpflanzen 
setzten, waren vom Konzern und dessen Preisdiktat abhängig geworden 
und häufig in eine Schuldenfalle geraten, so die Trägerin des Alternativen 
Nobelpreises (Right Livelihood Award) Vandana Shiva.7° Der Politikwis- 
senschaftler Roland Herring zitiert Shiva: 


Patents of life are a total control system. [...] A system in which seed 
has become a corporate monopoly, a system in which a few companies 
control the seed supply is in effect a system of slavery for farmers.” 


70 Vgl. Vandana, Shiva: Seeds of Suicide. The Ecological an Human Costs of Globa- 
lisation of Agriculture. Research Foundation for Science, Technology and Ecology 
(RFSTE). Neu Delhi 2002, S.7ff. und S. 140 ff. Link: http://navdanya.org/site/ 
attachments/category/ıı/WTO_and_Globalization2.pdf (12. 03. 2018). 

71 Herring, Ronald J.: Why did »OPERATION CREMATE MONSANTO« fail? Science 
and Class in India’s Great Terminator-Technology Hoax. In: Critical Asien Studies 
38: 4. Routledge 2006, S. 472. Link: http://citeseerx.ist.psu.edu/viewdoc/download? 
doi=10.1. 1. 456.9807 &rep=repi&type=pdf (12. 03.2019). 
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Er hält ihr aber entgegen: 


In a market economy, it is difficult to conjure the mechanisms through 
which dictatorial or coercive powers could be imposed on millions of 
individual choices about cottonseeds.7? 


Der Streit um Monsanto, speziell um Genpflanzen und zuletzt auch um 
das Breitband-Herbizid Roundup mit dem Wirkstoff Glyphosat ist in der 
Öffentlichkeit präsent und löste weltweit Proteste gegen die monopolisti- 
schen Strukturen und die Firmenpolitik aus. Die Kritik an dem Konzern 
scheint nach bisherigen Untersuchungen und Technik-Folge-Abschätzun- 
gen mehr als berechtigt und ist nicht durch antisemitische Äußerungen 
begleitet. Aber dadurch, dass die Firmenpolitik des Konzerns im Diskurs 
als eindeutig amoralisch und profitorientiert gekennzeichnet ist und auch 
fiktive Juden in antisemitischen Vorstellungen immer wieder die amorali- 
schen Akteure sind, die die Welt zu ihrem Vorteil gestalten, bedarf es nicht 
viel, um beide Erzählungen auf einen Nenner zu bringen, welcher Kapita- 
lismus- und Globalisierungskritik mit antisemitischen Klischees verbindet. 

Im Wunschpunsch — um aus gegebem Anlass vorwegzugreifen — ge- 
schieht dies dadurch, dass der antisemitisch gezeichnete Laborzauberer 
sich vor allem dadurch auszeichnet, dass er die Natur zu Grunde richtet, 
um Menschen und Tieren die Lebensgrundlage zu entziehen. Damit soll 
keinesfalls gesagt werden, dass Kritik an umweltzerstörenden Konzernen 
antisemitisch wäre. Der Antisemitismus bedient sich vielmehr parasitär 
dieser wichtigen und gesellschaftlich notwendigen Kritik, um seine 
eigenen Ziele, die Diskreditierung von Jüd:innen, voranzubringen. So 
sind der Kapitalismuskritik und dem Antisemitismus einige Elemente 
gemeinsam: Monopolbildung, Abhängigkeiten durch Kredite kreieren 


und Profitorientierung. 

8. Justiz 
Der Levit rief den Nächsten auf: »Stamm Naphthali!« 
Die Worte, die folgten, klangen scharf und bewußt. 
»Alle Staatsämter müssen uns offen stehen! Ist das Prinzip erst durch- 
gesetzt, wird Schlauheit und Zähigkeit dem jüdischen Bewerber bald 
diejenigen schaffen, die wirklich von Einfluß sind; denn es handelt 


72 Ebd. 
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sich nur um solche Ämter, die äußerliche Ehre, Macht und Vorteil 
bringen. Die, welche Arbeit und Kenntnisse fordern, mögen die Chris- 
ten behalten. Darum verschmäht der Israelit die Subalternstellen. Die 
Justiz ist für uns von erster Wichtigkeit, die Advocatur ein großer 
Schritt vorwärts. Sie paßt zu dem Geiste der Schlauheit und Zähigkeit 
unsers Volkes und gewährt uns Einsicht und Macht über die Verhält- 
nisse unserer natürlichen Gegner. Warum soll nicht ein Jude auch wer- 
den können bei der Parität Kultusminister, da die Juden doch schon 
gewesen sind Finanzminister in mehr als einem Staat?« 

»Denkt an den Galgen Hamans! An das Schicksal von Süß und Lip- 
pold!« sagte die warnende Stimme. 

»Was krächzt der Rabe von den vergangenen Zeiten, so hinter uns lie- 
gen und sind überwunden! Ist nicht einer von unserm Volk ein großer 
Minister in Frankreich und geehrt vom Kaiser selbst ?!« 

Der Ton befriedigten Stolzes lag in der Zustimmung, die dem Redner 
wurde, der also fortfuhr: 

»Unsere Männer müssen kommen unter die Gesetzgeber des Staates. 
Die Ausnahme-Gesetze der Gojim für die Kinder Israels müssen abge- 
schafft werden überall, während wir bewahren die Satzungen unserer 
Väter. Wir brauchen keine Gesetze mehr zu unserem Schutz, jetzt müs- 
sen wir sorgen für Gesetze, die uns gewähren Nutzen! Ein mildes Ban- 
kerottgesetz, was sein soll im Interesse der Humanität, ist wie ein Gold- 
bergwerk in unserer Hand. Vor allem müssen wir sorgen, daß die 
Wuchergesetze fallen in allen Ländern, mit dem Geschrei, daß dadurch 
das Geld billiger werden wird. Das Geld ist eine Ware wie jede andere, 
und das Gesetz selbst muß uns geben das Recht, zu steigern seinen 
Preis, wie unser Vorteil es heischt.«(JK: 160 f.) 


Die Geschichte von Joseph Süß Oppenheimer gibt einen Hinweis auf das 
dahinterliegende Narrativ von der aktiven Einflussnahme auf die Politik, 
welche man heute als Lobbyismus bezeichnen kann. Dieser unterscheidet 
sich zwar dadurch, dass meist nicht direkt politische Ämter besetzt wer- 
den (was trotzdem hin und wieder vorkommt), wohl aber auf politische 
Entscheidungen Einfluss genommen wird, um Einzelinteressen durchzu- 
setzen. Ulrich Alemann und Florian Eckert bemerken dazu: 


Ein personalpolitisches Durchdringen der Exekutive mit Verbandsver- 
tretern ist zwar wegen der recht strikten Regeln des deutschen Beam- 
tentums weniger gut zu bewerkstelligen. Es kann aber durchaus vor- 
kommen, dass ein Verbandsvertreter als Minister in die Regierung ein- 
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tritt. Unter der Regierung Gerhard Schröder ist die Entscheidungsvor- 
bereitung durch Räte und Kommissionen besonders gepflegt worden.” 


In der christlichen Tradition stand das Gesamtinteresse stets vor dem Ei- 
gennutz. Dies änderte sich, sehr grob gesprochen, mit der Aufklärung, und 
griff zunehmend konservative Prinzipien an. 


Was regiert die Welt? Interessen oder Gemeinwohl? Das ist der Grund- 
widerspruch der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft von Anfang an. Noch heute 
hält die Kontroverse an. Die »heimliche Macht starker Interessen« ge- 


fährde das Gleichheitsversprechen [...].7* 


Gleichzeitig wird angeführt, dass es eine liberale Grundüberzeugung sei, 
dass durch Einzelinteressen und der draus folgenden Konkurrenz das All- 
gemeinwohl befördert werde. Was am Lobbyismus so unheimlich erscheint, 
ist seine Obskurität, seine Undurchsichtigkeit. Dieses Motiv ist uns schon 
bei den Strukturen der Börse begegnet und befördert Vorstellungen von 
der heimlichen Macht starker Interessen, wie es im Zitat heißt. Neben dem 
sog. weißen Sektor des Lobbyismus, der gesetzlich geregelt ist und die Ar- 
tikulation von Interessen in einer pluralistischen Gesellschaft schützt, gibt 
es aber noch den sog. schwarzen Sektor, in dem durch illegale Mittel ver- 
sucht wird, Druck auf die Politik auszuüben und diese zu beeinflussen. 
Reicht dieser Lobbyismus bis hinein in die Gesetzgebung, die durch die 
Gewaltenteilung unabhängig von der Legislative ist, haben wir ein Szena- 
rio vor Augen, wie es in der eben zitierten Rede eines der fiktiven Ver- 
schwörer geplant wird. 

Auch in diesem Punkt ist Vorsicht geboten. Eine Kritik am Lobby- 
ismus, besonders am illegalen, ist völlig berechtigt und in einer demokra- 
tischen Gesellschaft notwendig. Der Schritt, diese Kritik antisemitisch zu 
wenden, ist aber auch hier nur ein kleiner. So kam es Anfang Februar 
2019 zu einer Äußerung der US-amerikanischen Kongressabgeordneten 
Ilhan Omar, die auf Twitter suggestiv fragte, wer wohl an die republika- 
nische Partei spenden würde, damit sie einen israelfreundlichen Kurs fahre, 
und zielte damit auf die Organisation AIPAC, das American Israel Public 
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Affairs Committee. Sie entschuldigte sich später für diese Äußerung 
und gab an, dass sie dankbar sei, durch die Kritik an ihrer Äußerung mehr 
über die Geschichte antisemitischer Tropen gelernt zu haben.’° 

Das Narrativ von der eigennützigen Beeinflussung der Politik hat kein 
festes Personal. Wird dieses mit Juden besetzt, kommen wir auf eben das, 
was Retcliffe im Judenkirchhof suggeriert: ein Netzwerk von Organisa- 
tionen und Personen über jede Gewaltenteilung hinaus, die diese für die 
Durchsetzung eigener Interessen außer Kraft setzt. 


9. Wissenschaft und Kunst 


»Es spreche der Bote vom Stamme Benjamin.« 

»Was soll ich sagen noch zu dem Rat so weiser Männer? Israel soll ha- 
ben auch Ruhm und Ehre, deshalb muß es sich drängen an die Spitze 
aller Vereine, wo ist Ehre und keine Gefahr und sich werfen auf jene 
Zweige der Wissenschaft und Kunst, welche sie dem Charakter unseres 
Volkes am leichtesten verschaffen. Wir können große Schauspieler und 
große Philosophen und große Komponisten werden, denn bei allen 
dreien findet die Spekulation ihr Feld. In der Kunst werden sorgen un- 
sere Leute für den Beifall und uns Weihrauch streuen. In der Wissen- 
schaft ist es die Medizin und die Philosophie, die wir festhalten wollen. 
Sie gewähren der Theorie und der Spekulation den meisten Raum. Der 
Arzt dringt in die Geheimnisse der Familien und hat das Leben in sei- 


ner Hand.« (JK: 161f.) 


Um den letzten Satz des Zitats aufnehmen, kann auf die Verfolgung vor- 
nehmlich jüdischer Ärzte in der Sowjetunion 1952 und 1953 hingewiesen 
werden. Stalin persönlich beschuldigte die Ärzte (nicht im Besonderen, 
sondern im Allgemeinen), sich gegen die Führung der Sowjetunion ver- 
schworen zu haben. Sie würden angeblich planen, ihre Opfer mit Injek- 
tionen zu vergiften — das alte Klischee vom Giftmischer. Mehrere Hun- 
dert Ärzte wurden in der Folge verhaftet und in Schauprozessen zur 
Lagerhaft oder zum Tode verurteilt.77 
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Die Vorstellung, durch Injektionen von Ärzten vergiftet zu werden, ist 
zudem hochaktuell und artikuliert sich in einem globalen Netzwerk von 
sog. Impfgegner:innen. Die Argumentation kann folgendermaßen skiz- 
ziert werden: Hinter den Impfungen stehen Pharmakonzerne, die den 
Impfstoff vertreiben wollen und dahingehend Studien finanziert haben 
(Einflussnahme im finanziellen Eigeninteresse auf die Wissenschaft). Es 
wird behauptet, dass sich in den Impfstoffen konzentrierte Gifte, vor allem 
toxische Schwermetalle, finden.’® Dabei werden außer der Profitsucht 
kaum Gründe angegeben, warum die Impfstoffe angeblich giftig sind. Das 
Gift scheint in den Argumentationen lediglich dazu zu dienen, zu scho- 
ckieren und dem Bösen dahinter seinen Charakter zu verleihen. Manche 
Quellen geben an, dass sich Menschen durch diese Gifte bereitwilliger in 
Konflikte begäben und dadurch der Weltfriede gefährdet werden solle.7? 

Auf den verschiedenen Internetplattformen wird zudem immer aus- 
giebig darauf hingewiesen, dass die Impfindustrie durch die Wissenschaft 
gedeckt werde. Daran sei nicht nur die Medizin beteiligt, sondern auch 
die Philosophie, welche ein falsches Menschenbild vermittele und in ihrer 
Wissenschaftstheorie profitgeleitet argumentiere.°° 

Anders als bei einer angebrachten Kritik am Lobbyismus und Bio-En- 
gineering kann in der Debatte eindeutig behauptet werden, dass sie eine 
Verschwörungstheorie ist, die sich auf tendenziöse Pseudowissenschaft 
stützt. Was allen Punkten aber bisher gemein ist: Sie sind nicht per se 
antisemitisch, arbeiten aber mit antisemitischen Motiven, in diesem Fall 
der Giftmischerei. 


10. Ehe und Sexualität 


»Stamm Asser, die Reihe ist an Dir 

»Wir müssen verlangen freie Ehe zwischen Juden und Christen. Israel 
kann dabei nur profitieren, wenn es auch verunreinigt sein Blut. Un- 
sere Söhne und Töchter mögen heiraten in die vornehmen und mäch- 
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tigen Familien der Christen. Wir geben das Geld und erhalten dafür 
den Einfluß. Die christliche Verwandtschaft hat keine Einwirkung auf 
uns, aber wir werden sie üben auf jene. Das ist das eine. — Das andere 
ist, daß wir ehren das jüdische Weib und üben verbotenes Gelüst lieber 
an den Weibern unserer Feinde. Wir haben das Geld und für Geld ist 
feil auch die Tugend. Ein Jude soll nie machen eine Tochter seines Vol- 
kes zur Chonte; wenn er will freveln gegen das sechste Gebot, sind der 
Christenmädchen genug dazu da.« 

»Wozu würden denn die hübschen Dirnen der Gojim in den Magazi- 
nen beschäftigt?« warf höhnisch der Repräsentant des bösen Prinzips 
ein. »Die sich nicht fügen will unserer Lust, erhält keine Arbeit, also 
kein Brod! Wir müssen unsern jungen Männern auch ein Vergnügen 
gönnen. Geht hin in die großen Städte, und Ihr werdet schen, daß sie 
wahrlich dazu Eure Weisheit nicht erst abgewartet haben. Der Arbeiter 
mag mit unseren abgelegten Kleidern zufrieden sein! — Macht aus der 
Ehe der Christen statt des Sakraments einen Kontrakt, und ihre Wei- 
ber und Töchter werden noch williger sein in unserer Hand!« 

Der furchtbare Zynismus dieser Worte, der einen so wunden Fleck be- 
rührte, verfehlte seinen Eindruck nicht bei den strengen Ansichten der 
alten Lehre über die Reinheit der Sitten. 

»Wie spricht das Gesetz ?« frug eine Stimme unter den Zwölfen. 

»Auf dem Ehebruch mit einem Weibe unseres Volkes der Tod; die 
Schwächung einer Jungfrau kann mit Geldstrafe gesühnt werden, 
wenn sie nicht ist eine verlobte Braut. Dann der Tod! Die fleischlichen 
Vergehen mit einer Sklavin beurteilt das Gesetz milde - ihr Leib gehört 
ihrem Herrn « 

»Sollen die Gojim besser sein als unsere Sklaven ?%« 


Der Erklärung folgte das Murmeln der Zustimmung. (JK: 162 f.) 


Bernard Freundel, Rabbi aus Washington D.C., war im Oktober 2014 
festgenommen worden, weil er heimlich Frauen im Duschraum vor der 
Mikwe, dem jüdischen Ritualbad, gefilmt hatte. Freundel wurde des Am- 
tes enthoben und zu einer Geld- und Freiheitstrafe verurteilt. Unter die 
Reaktionen auf diesen Fall mischten sich auch vereinzelte antisemitische 
Behauptungen, die die Verbrechen des systematischen Voyeurs auf seine 
Jüdischkeit zurückführten. Auf dem Blog »Semitic Controversies« (auf 
dem auch behauptet wird, die Protokolle seien keine Fälschung, Juden 
würden Masern verbreiten usw.) wird suggeriert, dass Freundels Verbre- 
chen in einem Zusammenhang mit dem jüdischen Establishment und der 
US-amerikanischen Israel-Lobby stünden und er vornehmlich ein Inter- 
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esse an jungen Frauen zeige, die zum Judentum übertreten wollten. Aber 
nicht nur der Aspekt, dass sexueller Missbrauch in einen Kontext einer 
vernetzten jüdischen Rabbiner-Clique gebracht wird, auch der Punkt der 
Sklaverei, der am Ende des Zitats als Legitimation für sexuelle Übergriffe 
angeführt wird, wird angesprochen: 


In additional to the accounts of Freundel using converts as de facto sex 
slaves: it turns out that Freundel was also blackmailing and forcing 
them into semi-slavery by requiring them to do long-hours of unpaid 
labour (usually secretarial work) for him. 


Freundel selbst hat aus einer Position der Macht heraus sexuell übergriffig 
gehandelt, heißt es sinngemäß im Urteil des Gerichts.®? Referierend auf 
den Topos des geilen Juden wird an diesem antisemitischen Blogbeitrag 
aber deutlich, dass ein zu verurteilender Einzelfall als pars pro toto-Narra- 
tion verwendet wird und das unter Rückgriff auf die auch schon bei Ret- 
cliffe vorzufindenden Elemente: Eine Gruppe von Mächtigen nutzt ihren 
Einfluss, um planvoll sexuellen Missbrauch zu befördern. 

Dabei ist Sexualität ein hochgradig emotives Thema und gut zur Pola- 
risierung geeignet und das gerade aus einer patriarchal geprägten Argu- 
mentation heraus, die nicht müde wird zu beschwören, dass unsere 
Frauen die Opfer der Anderen oder Fremden werden. So wurde diese Nar- 
ration beispielsweise auch im Diskurs rund um die sexuellen Übergriffe 
in der Silvesternacht in Köln 2015/16 befeuert, um Stimmung gegen Ge- 
flüchtete zu machen. Dies instrumentalisierte zudem auch die Opfer der 


Übergriffe.® 
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»Der Stamm Manasse möge sprechen.« 

Der letzte der Redner erhob bedeutsam seine Hand und bewegte sie 
langsam hin und her, während er sprach, gleichsam als wolle er damit 
den Eindruck seiner Worte verstärken. Seine Stimme war schnarrend 
und unangenehm und voll Anmaßung und Dreistigkeit. Aber er sprach 
sicher und gewandt. 

»Wenn das Gold die erste Macht der Welt ist, so ist die Presse die zweite. 
Was sind alle die Meinungen und Ratschläge, die hier gegeben worden, 
ohne ihren Beistand! Nur wenn wir haben die Presse in unserer Hand, 
werden wir kommen zum Ziel. Unsere Leute müssen regieren die Ta- 
gespresse. Wir sind gewandt und schlau und besitzen Geld, das wir un- 
sern Zwecken dienstbar zu machen verstehen. Wir müssen haben die 
großen politischen Zeitungen, welche machen die öffentliche Mei- 
nung, die Kritik, die Straßenliteratur, die Telegramme und die Bühne. 
Wir werden daraus verdrängen Schritt um Schritt die Christen, dann 
können wir diktieren der Welt, was sie glauben, was sie hochhalten und 
was sie verdammen soll. Wir werden ertönen lassen in hundert Formen 
den Wehschrei Israels und die Klage über die Unterdrückung, die auf 
uns laste! Dann — während jeder Einzelne ist gegen uns — wird die Masse 
in ihrer Torheit sein immer für uns! Mit der Presse in unserer Hand 
können wir verkehren Recht in Unrecht, Schmach in Ehre. Wir kön- 
nen erschüttern die Throne und trennen die Familie. Wir können un- 
tergraben den Glauben an alles, was unsere Feinde bisher hoch gehalten. 
Wir können ruinieren den Kredit und erregen die Leidenschaften. Wir 
können machen Krieg und Frieden, und geben Ruhm oder Schmach. 
Wir können erheben das Talent oder es niederhetzen und verfolgen und 
zu Tode schweigen. Wer die Presse hat, hat das Ohr des Volks. Wenn 
Israel hat das Gold und die Presse, wird es fragen können: an welchem 
Tage wollen wir aufsetzen, die Ataroch*) (Die Krone), die uns gebührt, 
besteigen den Chisse**) (Der Thron) der Verheißung und schwingen 
den Schebet***) (Das Zepter) der Macht über die Völker der Erde!« 
Ein fast ungestümer Beifall folgte den Worten und einige Minuten 
lang konnten die tief ergriffenen Lauscher nur wenig verstehen von 
dem, was gesprochen ward. Dann aber erhob sich wieder die Stimme 
des Leviten und gebot Schweigen. (JK: 163 f.) 


Das Schlagwort Lügenpresse war schon in konservativ-katholischen und 
meist zugleich antisemitischen Kreisen zur Zeit der Retcliffe-Romane 
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gebräuchlich — gemeint war die liberale bürgerliche Presse — und hat in 
den 2o1oer Jahren eine neue Hochkonjunktur erfahren. Das Unwort des 
Jahres 2014 hat eine so große Menge an Referenzen aufzuweisen, dass es 
müßig erscheint, diesen letzten Punkt an einem speziellen Fall zu zeigen. 
Es gibt eine Vielzahl von Publikationen, die beweisen wollen, wie mani- 
pulativ die heutige Berichterstattung ist. Die Zahl der im Internet anzu- 
treffen Beiträge ist noch wesentlich höher. Allen gemeinsam ist, dass sie 
sich in einem argumentativen Zirkel bewegen, der den Mainstreammedien 
vorwirft, Fakenews zu verbreiten, und jeder dem entgegengehaltene Fak- 
tencheck wird ebenso diskreditiert. Dies führt im Endeffekt dazu, dass 
Wahrheit zu einem Synonym für eine Meinung wird. 

Das Besondere an der Sphäre der Presse ist, dass Medien im Allgemeinen 
gemeint sind und somit jedem vermittelten Wissen misstraut werden soll. 
Michael Butter unterstreicht, dass gerade verschwörungsaffine Communi- 
tys sich in sog. Echokammern oder auch Fülterblasen sozialer Medien beweg- 
ten, die alle von ihren Überzeugungen abweichenden Informationen igno- 
rierten oder durch bestimmte Algorithmen gar nicht erst empfingen.°+ 
Zudem sind in den letzten Jahren zunehmend private Informationsplatt- 
formen aufgetaucht, die gezielt solche Communitys bedienen und sich 
selbst als Kritiker der Mainstreammedien ausgeben. Diese nähmen für sich 
in Anspruch, »den angeblich tendenziösen, mitunter sogar bewusst mani- 
pulierten Informationen der traditionellen Medien eine der Wahrheit ver- 
pflichtete Berichterstattung entgegenzustellen.«° Butter zählt dazu auch 
den unter Punkt 9 aufgeführten Kanal Klagemauer.tv (kla.tv). 

Schauen wir uns heute gängige Verschwörungsnarrative an, so finden 
wir fast alle schon von Retcliffes Verschwörern besprochene Punkte ir- 
gendwo im Diskurs wieder. Der Punkt Presse, oder heute besser Medien, 
ist daher eine notwendige Metanarration der unterschiedlichen Verschwö- 
rungsnarrative, da sie nur hier im alternativen Informationsraum (der sich 
nur durch Wiederholungen und Polemik legitimiert) verhandelbar sind. 
Nur wenn der Presse und der Wissenschaft (Punkt 9) misstraut wird, 
können sich Verschwörungen gegen Kritik immunisieren. 

Der Begriff Wahrheit hat keine kritische Funktion mehr, sondern wird 
zum emotionalisierenden Kampfbegriff. 

Entscheidend ist auch bei diesem letzten Punkt, dass es sich bei Rufen 
wie Lügenpresse nicht gleich um Antisemitismus handelt. Egal wie leiden- 
schaftlich, aggressiv oder haarsträubend sich einige Menschen auch gegen 
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Journalist:innen äußern, antisemitische Äußerungen sind von anderer 
Qualität. Aber auch hier gilt, dass es meist rechte oder konservative Kreise 
sind, in denen solche Äußerungen stattfinden und dass es somit kein wei- 
ter Weg ist, vor beliebige Verleumdungen das Prädikat jüdisch zu setzen, 
wie dies in den Jahrzehnten vor 1945 oft geschah. 


Mit diesem Punkt endet die inhaltliche Verschwörung. Bei zwölf hier auf- 
tretenden Stämmen wäre zu erwarten gewesen, dass ein jeder Stammes- 
vertreter spricht, bei Retcliffe fehlt allerdings der Vertreter des Stammes 
Gad, weshalb nur elf Punkte angesprochen werden, die die konkreten 
Pläne zur Uoops: 
a mass execution by the Polish Army of Jews who had been arrested while conducting 
an illegal meeting. The Polish commanding officer ordered the summary execution 
of the meeting’s participants without trial.” According to the General Staff of the 
Polish Army, in the winter of 1919, the communists were leading sabotage opera- 
tions, attempting to destabilize the situation in the country and undermine war prep- 
arations. In many contemporary reports we can read that “the Jews are playing a 
major role in communist agitation.””° 


The Polish-Soviet War, also called the War of 1920, and in the Soviet and Russian 
historiography the Polish War, appears to have been a strong catalyst in the outbreak 
of anti-Semitic sentiments and activities. The latter were comparable to a wave of 
pogroms which had occurred in the Polish lands in the autumn of 1918. Among 
the Jews themselves, three attitudes towards the increasing Polish-Bolshevik conflict 
predominated. Firstly, there was an active support for the new authorities and partic- 
ipation in revolutionary committees, the so-called revkoms (the local administrative 
units created by the Red Army and the Polish communists during the Kiev Red 
Army's counteroffensive). The second could be called an attitude of *perseverance* 
or of trying to *make it through' the present events. The third consisted in solidarity 
with Poland.” This behavioural scheme is partially validated in official reports dis- 
cussing the attitudes among people published in the summer of 1920. Not taken into 
consideration by the authors of the reports, however, was a significant number of 
Jews who had not developed a clear attitude towards the Polish state and, being 
both deeply religious and active participants in the free-market economy, were sym- 
pathetic to anti-Bolshevism and anti-communism.”® 


Nevertheless, the moderate Jewish support for the Bolsheviks, together with ster- 
eotypical opinions as to the close ties of Jews with communism was sufficient to de- 
termine the attitudes of majority of Poles. Several acts of terror and war crimes were 
perpetrated by the Polish Army, especially the Ukrainian formations under Petliura in 
1919 and 1920.? Amid anti-Semitic hysteria and anti-Jewish propaganda, from Au- 
gust to September 1920, several thousand Jewish soldiers and officers were held cap- 
tive in a detention camp in Jablonna near Warsaw. The reason for their incarceration 
may have been trivial (they were believed to be potential collaborators with the 
enemy), but the great suffering of the internees, among whom there were many vol- 
unteers, was a chilling illustration of the position of Jewish citizens within the new 
Polish state. Jabłonna, which was liquidated after a few weeks following pressure 
from Jewish politicians and public protests (mainly members of the Polish Socialist 
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Party — PPS), became a shameful stain on the Jewish-Polish relations,” symbolizing 
the bankruptcy of the idea of assimilation and integration as a political program. 


Some Jewish youth did, in fact, want to join the Red Army and the Soviet admin- 
istration whose attraction for young Jews should not be surprising: as mentioned 
above, communist ideas, and slogans championing equal social rights found recep- 
tive audiences in ethnically and nationally diverse milieus. In most cases, however, 
the common ground was the experience of, and resistance to, socio-economic dis- 
crimination. In the case of the Jewish minority, this discrimination was closely asso- 
ciated with official and unofficial discrimination, prevailing prejudice within Polish 
society, and also with the desire of the youth to emancipate themselves from the in- 
fluences of their orthodox, conservative parents. No doubt, some of those who decid- 
ed to join the new authorities were driven by ideological motives. These members 
participated in the revolution of 1905, and were active in the Polish, Russian, Ger- 
man, or Jewish social-democratic parties. By 1919 they were creating revolutionary 
workers' committees (councils of delegates) in the Polish lands. On the other hand, 
many of them, not only Jews, saw in their membership an occasion to improve their 
material and social status and to feel safer. One of the Jewish citizens of Minsk Ma- 
zowiecki remarked that willingness to join a local revkom was expressed by poor peo- 
ple with no education, e. g. shepherds or cinema doormen. In general, however, the 
most common Jewish attitude during this war was perseverance.” Contrary to the 
stereotype, few Jews were openly in favour of the Bolsheviks. The richer and the or- 
thodox were strongly supportive of the Polish side, but the majority of Jews simply 
wanted to wait out the conflict and above all survive. 


Despite this, the emissaries of the Provisional Polish Revolutionary Committee 
(TKRP) - a puppet Polish government agenda which ruled — or rather tried to rule 
— in the ethnically Polish lands taken by the Red Army in the summer of 1920 — 
were perceived as “Bolsheviks who were skilfully led by a Jew.””” The stereotype 
of zydokomuna (‘Judeo-communism’) was a stock feature of Polish propaganda post- 
ers in which a Bolshevik officer was depicted as a Jew, and the Red Star rendered to 
resemble the Star of David. Thus, in a popular perception *a Jew equals a Bolshe- 
vik” 


The Russian military authorities made this stereotype better known, however. 
Local revkoms had numerous Red Army soldiers — Polish, Russian and Jewish com- 
munists who had just come from Russia. Russian speakers were in high demand, and 
the majority of such people were of Jewish origins. It was difficult for the communists 
fill newly created administrative posts in the face of the hostility of a majority of 
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Poles.** Karol Radek, a prominent member of the Bolshevik party, having spent a 
short time in Siedlce noted that there were no candidates for work in revkoms, except 
among Jews. Feliks Kon, an exiled member of the PPS, complained that many com- 
mittees were filled by “the Jews, shop assistants"? Although there were very few 
Jews among the members of the revkoms in villages, cities and towns, new authorities 
were supported by the railway workers, the wider proletariat and — above all — the 
local Jewish youth. The majority of Poles in general did not want to use the Russian 
language and cooperate with the Moscow government — regardless of whether this 
meant the tsar or the Soviet leadership. Yet many awkward situations arose, even 
from the point of view of the Polish communists. For example, a group of Jewish 
activists in Bialystok working in key posts in the department of education organized 
a separate Polish section of the department before the arrival of members of the Provi- 
sional Committee (TKRP) — indicating that they considered Poles a minority and that 
the Russian language would be the first and official language. Ultimately, the strong 
intervention of Kon, one of the leaders of the Provisional Committee and a respected 
social democrat of Jewish ancestry, put a stop to the move.” 


Jews were quite 'visible' in the formation of local militias, too. Given their edu- 
cation and experience they were also recruited to the economic and financial depart- 
ments of the newly founded communist administration. Even with already hated 
communist character of a new authority, seeing Jews assume leadership roles was 
something relatively new and not acceptable for many Poles — who baulked at the 
very thought of a despised, 'dirty Jew' as a high official or a town president. 


Announcements published by the Red Army in Polish or Yiddish were also a 
source of controversy. This was a cause of discontent among Poles because they be- 
lieved that only those decrees which concerned the Jews ought to be published in Yid- 
dish. Similarly, some Jewish activists were against having the same folk kitchens for 
the Polish and Jewish children because the kosher code was not respected there.” 
Jewish workers' parties, whose activists did not care about observing the kosher 
rules by their members, were aware that an open protest against breaking religious 
prohibitions would be likely to bring more supporters to the party. These and many 
other matters reveal lingering Polish-Jewish antagonisms, despite a declared willing- 
ness to cooperate and the many slogans calling for a system that would abolish all 
prejudice. The Polish and Jewish communists tried to find common ground, but 
were unable to overcome past grudges that lingered between them. 


The chaos of the Bolsheviks' retreat, the negative memories of their brief rule and 
generally hostile attitudes of the people led to acts of terror and violence. Soldiers and 
peasants wielding scythes and pitchforks, among whom there were many young peo- 


4 Samus, p. 149-150; Szczepański, Społeczeństwo Polski, p. 328—329, 387—388; Trem- 
bicka, p. 182. 
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ple and women, chased the escaping Red Army soldiers, leading to the capture of not 
only Red Army fighters, but also of any people who were suspected of cooperating 
with communists — which in most cases meant Jews. Jewish guilt was taken for grant- 
ed by local people and Polish soldiers alike. Jewish social organizations and associ- 
ations were closed, and their activists imprisoned. There were so many causes of anti- 
Jewish behaviour and acts of violence that Jewish MPs in the Polish parliament inter- 
vened.?? The actions of the Polish Army reverberated throughout the worldwide 
press. The attacks and arrests were not always aimed at punishing the guilty for co- 
operating with the enemy: often they were simply a result of anti-Semitic prejudices 
and stereotypes, whereby all Jews bore a collective responsibility, and were thus de- 
serving of the massive violence which would be brought upon them.?? 


The Polish-Bolshevik War doubtless strengthened the myth of Zydokomuna. This 
stereotype was present throughout the whole interwar period, resulting in, among 
other things, marked animosity towards the Jewish refugees and repatriates from 
Russia. The Treaty of Riga ending the Polish-Bolshevik War was signed in March 
1922. After this date, from April 1922, Polish citizens and people applying for res- 
idency in Poland would be able to choose the so-called option for Polish, Russian or 
Ukrainian citizenship. In case of Polish citizenship, the condition was the issuing and 
acceptance of a declaration by a proper consular official. However, in Eastern voi- 
vodeships, which were not only close to the Russian border but also marked by di- 
verse structures of nationality in which people of non-Polish ethnic backgrounds 
were in the majority, the authorities were sensitive to particular kinds of people. 
For this reason, commonly used statutory regulations were supplemented with 
short-term decrees, which were often more restrictive and were used on a long- 
term basis. ^? 


Other factor at play were a rarely objective judgment of the situation and the at- 
titude of the Polish officials, who often tried to exploit the absence of documentation 
presented by or concerning an applicant. This was employed as a tactic to make it 
harder for applicants to gain the right of residency in Poland or to obtain Polish cit- 
izenship, creating a predicament for those the applicants who were at risk of depor- 
tation. One of the conditions that the Polish authorities insisted on concerning people 
who were trying to stay in Poland was financial security. This policy was reasonable, 
and Poland was not the only country to impose strict conditions in its immigration 
policy or to made it more difficult for either immigrants or emigrants to enter or 
leave the country in the face of a major economic crisis. The real problem, however, 
was that the relevant standards could be *modified' on the basis of various criteria. 
Immigration policy was implemented not by means of specific decrees but rather in 
informal ways. And for this reason, Jews were unable to prove that they were of ad- 
equate financial means, even in the cases of those with jobs that provided a good 
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source of income; this was sometimes the experience Ukrainians, too, but only rarely 
did this phenomenon affect Poles and Catholics." 


Many Jews, especially refugees, found it difficult to cope with being unable to 
trade from door to door, which was banned in independent Poland: as was explained 
in a circular of Ministry of Foreign Affairs from January 1925, this kind of trade was 
"banned because it poses a threat for local merchants and it is also a reason for spy- 
ing."^? Indeed, given the mobility of the Jews, prevailing anti-Semitism in Poland, 
and the economic conditions in the country, Jews often became the targets of accu- 
sations of spying, with Jews being watched by the police even in the absence of any 
grounds for suspicion. 


The restrictive regulations concerned Jews who came from Soviet Russia/the 
USSR as well as those who never left Poland (some were not able to prove their 
right of residency in Poland due to a lack of adequate documents authenticating 
their having lived in the Polish territories before 1914), with the result that they 
were not able to meet all the conditions for being granted Polish citizenship. The rea- 
son for this policy was often economic, but this was not the rule — the right to stay was 
denied to wealthy people as well. As documentation from the voivodeship offices 
shows, those who were eager to invest in Poland, and thus to create jobs, were 
also regarded as undesirable. This disproportionally affected Jews and was charac- 
teristic of a general internal policy of the Polish government, which was averse to 
bolstering “a nationally foreign element.” Fear of Bolshevik agitation and spying 
by Jews who were considered communists seems sometimes to have been a conven- 
ient pretext for pursuing policies of ethnic exclusion. Jews from Russia in particular 
were perceived as pioneers of communism and were especially unwelcome. 


Poles did not want to welcome Jewish immigrants from Russia, but also reluctant- 
ly recognized Polish citizenship among those who had the right to it on the basis of 
place of birth or living. However, steps were taken to abolish the right for a permanent 
stay even for those who had lived in Poland their whole lives or had never left the 
country. The issues surrounding the return to Poland of refugees and repatriates 
were regulated in the early 1930s; however, the status of some, and of their citizen- 
ship, was not resolved until the beginning of war in 1939. 


It is also worth mentioning the attitude of the main political parties in Poland to- 
wards the status of Jews before Józef Pitsudski seized power in 1926. From 1922 until 
the Pitsudski-led coup d'état, the majority of cabinets were formed by the National 
Democrats and the right wing of the peasant movement. 


National Democracy, as the most important and most influential right-wing Polish 
political party, was traditionally hostile to Jews. Antisemitism, one of the traditional 
characteristics of the National Democrats, became a perfect means for pursuing po- 
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litical battles and creating an impact on Polish society. Before 1914, in declarations 
and programs of ND and its branches we can read about “a cancer in the living body 
of the Polish nation." Antisemitic persecution was present at the time of the election 
and the assassination of Gabriel Narutowicz, the first president of independent Po- 
land, whose election was enabled by the votes of the national minorities. National 
Democracy also campaigned for a Jewish quota for university admissions and an- 
nounced the nationalization of trade and industry in Poland. Left-wing circles 
were attacked because they either consciously or unconsciously supported world- 
wide or the Polish Jewry. Jewish ‘scheming’ was sought behind every action against 
National Democracy. The so-called endeks claimed that there was a conflict between 
European and Christian civilization and Semitic civilization." 


Linking Jews with communism had an impact on the attitude of the peasant move- 
ment, which was generally affected by the Jewish matter only on rare occasions. 
Originating from the belief that the implementation of the communists’ program 
would mean a liquidation of the countryside as well as of peasants as a social 
group, the peasant movement's attitude towards communists was decidedly negative, 
with very few exceptions among the radical peasant parties. In particular, the move- 
ment criticized the domination of Jews in trade, craft and industry.” After the war, 
hostility towards Jews became even more intense: one of the leaders of the move- 
ment, Wincenty Witos (president of the Polish Peasant Party ‘Piast’ and prime min- 
ister in the years of 1920— 1921, 1923, 1926) stated that “if the people had many rea- 
sons for disliking the Jews, after the war the hostility was much stronger." "? The peas- 
antry found zealous followers in the Catholic Church hierarchy, who also supported 
the co-operatives in the villages, calling for “an effective fight with the lack of mor- 
ality in the trade, to stop fraud and exploitation of the people" 


In the Polish Christian Democratic Party, smaller and less influential than above- 
mentioned parties, the idea of “stemming and pushing away the Jews" dominated. 
They called for a fight against the “Jewish flood" and “the Jewish conspiracy", ad- 
vocating a program that could be summarized in the slogan “fewer rights, more du- 
ties’. Other conservatives saw a solution to the problem in the assimilation of Jews: 
Jews were not considered a nation, and they should become Poles of the Jewish faith. 
At this stage, however no one anticipated any rights for Jewish people as a whole, but 
only for the assimilators.** According to the Christian Democrats and small conser- 
vative parties, all public positions, not to mention those of the President or members 
of government, should be guaranteed for Poles and Catholics only. 


Polish socialists tried to take into consideration the socio-political processes that 
had taken place with Jewish society in the Polish lands, which included emancipa- 
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tion and modernization. In general, socialists from the Polish Socialist Party denied 
all Jewish proposals of national autonomy, but they also highlighted the necessity of 
achieving equal rights for all citizens no matter what their religion or nationality 
was. Although some groups among Polish socialists were in favour of Jewish nation- 
al-cultural autonomy, the attitude of the party towards the Jewish proposals was gen- 
erally consistent. It is worth remembering that the PPS originated from numerous 
supporters of Jözef Pilsudski, who, in the interwar period, included people of Jewish 
origin.”” A number of issues had an impact on this state of affairs: hostility towards 
the National Democracy, tolerance towards the Jews, and the criticism of antisem- 
itism. Pitsudski’s political camp, in general, was also in favour of seeing the Jews as a 
religious group, not a national one; some of its members recognized a ‘Poles of the 
Jewish faith' as a separate socio-religious category. In May 1926, however, a majority 
within Jewish political circles and in the Jewish population in Poland welcomed Pił- 
sudski's coup d'état. From that time, Pilsudski and his supporters would commence 
with the implementation of their political ideas concerning the national minorities, 
including the Jewish one. 


To sum up: during the war and at the beginning of independence, hostility to the 
Jewish population in the Polish lands increased. The revolutionary workers' and 
other revolutionary movements, social unrest, the demands for cultural and national 
autonomy raised by some Jewish parties, and the international situation were the 
main catalysts in the dissemination of the stereotype of ‘Jewish-Communism’ and 
in the worsening of Polish-Jewish relations. In the inter-war period, the main 
areas of conflict concerned economic matters, but especially after the Polish-Bolshe- 
vik War, accusations against the Jews of propagating communism became a wide- 
spread and common phenomenon and the most important driving force of antisem- 
itism in Poland. 
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The Soviet Policy of De-cossackization 
During the Russian Civil War (1919) 


By Peter Holquist 


By means of [de-cossackization] we hoped to render the Don 
healthy, to make it, if not Soviet, then at least submissive and obe- 
dient to Soviet power... Sooner or later we will have to extermi- 
nate, simply physically destroy the Cossacks, or at least the vast 
majority of them 

I. Reingol’d, 6 July 1919 


The volume is titled “The First World War as a Caesura? — Demographic Con- 
cepts, Population Policy, and Genocide in the Late Ottoman, Russian, and Habsburg 
Spheres"; and my own article complicates this framework. First, to be sure: prior to 
1918, there had been demographic concepts and population policy in the Russian em- 
pire (there had not been genocide, although one might debate the case of the 1916 
Steppe Uprising).' The case of the Soviet government's embrace — and subsequent 
retreat from — a targeted and explicit policy of excision by execution and expulsion 
was, I believe, a watershed. But it was a policy seeking not to nationalize the border- 
lands, but rather to “exterminate” [ucmpe6umo] a specific socio-economic rather 
than a national or ethnic category. 


I wantto open with a key question for this era, a period I have elsewhere described 
as a “continuum” of crisis: the way in which different forms of violence overlapped in 
this period, in ways that distinguished it from earlier and later epochs of violence. It 
seems to me that what distinguishes this period is that three distinct vectors or forms 
of violence overlapped: the more conventional forms of military violence during 
wartime (although I would insist that the model of “standard warfare"—violence 
by standing armies of sovereign states against one another— was often the exception 
rather than the rule);? the violence associated with the implosion of empire and the 
subsequent unsuccessful and successful attempts at Reconquista; and finally, revolu- 
tionary violence and the violence of civil wars. Each of these three forms of violence 
had its own dynamics - but they also interacted and bled into one another, in the col- 
lapsing Russian empire and throughout Europe and Eurasia. 


' For a volume arguing for 1915 as a watershed in violence throughout Europe, see: Horne, 
On the 1916 Turkestan Revolt, see: Happel; Chokobaeva et al. 
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In 2003, I published an article in Kritika examining Russia's *epoch of violence," 
which I dated then as 1905— 1921.? In an excellent, wide-ranging review essay on 
American studies of Russia in the First World War, Olga Bol'shakova perceptively 
noted that my Kritika article in fact expanded the chronological boundaries which I 
had used in my book." In Making War, Forging Revolution, I had written of a “con- 
tinuum of crisis" spanning from 1914 to 1921. In “Violent Russia,” I had extended 
this continuum back before the start of the Great War in 1914, back to the First Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905. I remain convinced that it is useful to begin a study of Rus- 
sia's epoch of violence with the revolutionary violence of 1905 — 1907, since so much 
of the violence to follow saw the intertwining of what we might call routine ‘military’ 
violence with the violence of revolution and civil conflict and the violence of imperial 
rule and resistance to it. This approach thus provides a productive frame for thinking 
about a number of works, which have appeared on a continuum of war and revolution 
in Central Asia across the revolutionary divide.” 


And this observation is equally true for how the war metastasized into forms of 
civil war and domestic strife.° Indeed, one strand in the recent literature on Germa- 
ny's First World War has suggested that the rupture point for German politics and 
society was not the war itself — the years 1914—1918 — so much as the civil strife 
which followed it. Thomas Weber wrote an impressive book of Adolph Hitler and 
his military service in the First World War.’ One of his major conclusions was 
that it was not so much the First World War as a generic horror that transformed Hit- 
ler's worldview, as the revolution and civil strife which followed it. In this he fol- 
lowed a somewhat earlier literature, largely neglected today, on Germany in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the First World War and the Freikorps moment. One exception 
was Vejas Liulevicius's Warland, a study of Oberost, the military utopia established 
by Hindenburg and Ludendorff in the occupied areas of Byelorussia and the Baltic. 
Liulevicius in that work speaks of a shift in how Germans perceived this land, from a 
more benign Herderian sense of Land und Leute to a more muscular and technocratic 
sense of Volk und Raum. The final phase for Liulevicius was (in the title to two chap- 
ters) “The Freikorps Madness" and “The Triumph of Raum.” Robert Gerwarth for 
Europe, and Jonathan Smele for the space of the Russian empire, have both argued for 
the catalytic feature of postwar conflict.? 


3 Holquist, Violent Russia, p. 627-52; see also, Holquist, Making War. 
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The excellent thematic for this volume raises several conceptual considerations. I 
raise these as framing questions to think with, rather than posing impossibly defin- 
itive answers. First: when we speak of “the First World War as Caesura,” what do we 
mean by the First World War? Do we mean the war as a general event (1914-1918)? 
Or rather, do we mean certain processes at play in the course of the war: the war aims 
dynamic; total mobilization; the tactical deployment of irredentism? domestic pol- 
itics and the growing prominence of the trope of the internal enemy? 


And if one steps back somewhat from the question of the “First World War as Cae- 
sura": does identifying the war as the font of these processes lead us to neglect other 
processes independent of the war — the rise of popular sovereignty as a principle of 
political legitimacy, the development and deployment of the social sciences — as dy- 
namics in their own right? For Russia, this latter question is particularly acute. It 
emerges most baldly as the question of whether the dynamics of the revolution 
and civil wars are solely an outcome of the First World War, or rather these dynamics 
result from the intertwining of wartime dynamics with other, independent processes 
which were unfolding prior to, and independent of, the war. Put bluntly: in focusing 
on the war as the source of the dynamics of the violence, revolution, and civil wars, 
we risk overlooking the role of pre-war and esp. revolutionary dynamics that were 
unrelated to the war proper." We would do well to remember that no other major Eu- 
ropean society had suffered a collapse so close to the war such as that of 1905 — 1907 
in Russia. And these fissures surely shaped the course of events during the war and 
again after February 1917. Witness, for instance, the labour unrest and strike move- 
ments which metastasized after 1915 in Kostroma and Ivanovo provinces. These 
emerged not from wartime pressures alone, but rather represented the re-activization 
of earlier, pre-war labour dynamics, well described by an earlier literature." Equally, 
those studies which point to the First World War as the most important cause of the 
1917 Russian Revolution have tended to overlook the dynamics of rural unrest in Eu- 
ropean Russia, one of the fundamental drivers of the 1917 revolutionary dynamic. 
Contrast this approach with some of the more interesting recent discussions of the 
unfolding of the 1917 Revolution, by Aaron Retish and Sarah Badcock." If one 
adapts an expansive time frame, one stretching back before 1914, one can map 
the unrest of both urban and rural unrest 1902, 1905-1907, and 1912-1914 onto 
the later geography of the Russian Revolution and civil wars. And it is a telling jux- 
taposition. In a similar fashion, the Revolution of 1905 — 1907 saw the activization of 
ethnic violence in the Baltic provinces, the Caucasus, and Polish industrial regions 


10 For my thoughts on these issues, see Holquist, Russian Revolution, p. 179 —92; and also 
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that would re-emerge after 1917. And indeed, the administrative responses to this 
unrest was also an important pre-war feature of Russian political life. Large portions 
of the Russian empire after 1905 remained under some form of extraordinary legis- 
lation. 


It is important to stress the medium- and long-term revolutionary dynamics in 
Russia. To be sure, these catalytically interacted with the wartime dynamics. We 
should recall, however, that in the polity that emerged from the collapse and implo- 
sion of the Russian empire, a Marxist revolutionary state defeated a whole string of 
movements championing nationalism, not least the anti-Soviet forces fighting for 
“Russia, united and indivisible.” Instead, a movement seeking a worldwide socialist 
revolution triumphed." 


This Russian situation leads one to reflect on the question of how ‘belle’, in fact, 
was the ‘belle epoque’? It seems clear that there was a fundamentally different state 
of play entering 1914 in different polities and societies. From the presentations and 
discussions in this volume, it seems that the Russian empire and the Ottoman Empire 
seem to be more alike than either is to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


This volume brought several key to the foreground. Hannes Leidinger’s presen- 
tation raised the question of when and where we witness a moderation of the dynam- 
ics of violence. Why and when do we see a retreat or retrenchment from radical meas- 
ures? Here the question is whether there was an irreversible process of what one 
might term ‘cumulative radicalization’ or the *barbarization of warfare’. The account 
in this chapter on decossackization suggests that processes could be and were reined 
in: the Soviet state retreated from its policy of ‘high decossackization’ (extermina- 
tion), to administrative and demographic decossackization, and finally to a renunci- 
ation of the policy. There were earlier examples of this dynamic in the Russian case. 
In 1915, the Russian imperial government, in the aftermath of charges of treachery 
during a late 1914 Ottoman advance, went far along the path of planning to expel all 
Russian-subject Muslims from Kars and Batum provinces for alleged disloyalty. Ul- 
timately, however, over the course of 1915 the Russian government, due both to bu- 
reaucratic and legislative dynamics, scaled back this plan and ultimately decided not 
to pursue it. Equally, the conduct of the Russian army in the first occupation of Aus- 
trian Galicia and Bukovina (1914-1915) was truly harsh, with targeted anti-Semitic 
policies and large-scale expulsions. The second occupation (1916-1917) witnessed 
a much different and much more moderate occupation regime. 


Several of our conference contributions addressed the role of political and bureau- 
cratic structures in making possible “demographic concepts, population policy, gen- 
ocide” (Oktay Ozel, Hilmar Kaiser, Talha Cicek). In the Russian case, during the First 
World War Russian imperial officials had dreamed and even planned expansive dem- 
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ographic engineering. But it was nearly always constrained by some form of delib- 
erative politics, politics of notables, or representative politics. In the Soviet state, as 
this contribution shows, the Communist Party operated as an orchestrating institution 
which was able to override routine administrative and political counter-currents and 
resistance. There may be some productive comparison here to the role of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress operating behind or within the state. 


One final point on the story below. A striking feature is the Soviet state’s perverse 
attention to legality. While decreeing a policy of “merciless mass terror,” the Com- 
munist Central Committee equally insisted that it was to be conducted through mili- 
tary-revolutionary tribunals. 


In his analysis ofthe French Revolution, Karl Marx had noted that Napoleon “per- 
fected the Terror by substituting permanent war for permanent revolution.”'° Emerg- 
ing out of the First World War, the Russian Revolution inverted this equation. Instead 
of permanent war substituting for permanent revolution, in the collapsing Russian 
empire, total revolution came to substitute for total war. Committed to the cause 
of the Revolution as an ongoing project, the Bolshevik party-state extended total 
war practices from their original goal of waging war against external enemies to a 
new, more all-encompassing, open-ended goal: the forging of arevolutionary society. 
The Revolution thus provided a new matrix for practices that were emerging out of 
the First World War. In the same text, however, Marx also observed that “Ideas carry 
out nothing at all. In order to carry out ideas men are needed who can exert practical 
force.”'’ Bolshevik ideology structured Soviet state violence. But it was sustained by 
hostilities and resentments fostered in the late imperial period and exacerbated over 
the course of 1917. And the revolutionary crises following 1905 were not least of 
these. The ordeal of the Civil War itself — chaos, devastation, hunger, want — embed- 
ded this violence into Soviet society.'* The party dictated terror; but it was carried out 
because it seemed to address many people's real-life experience. 


Decossackization: ‘Liquidating’ the Cossackry 


By late 1918, the Bolshevik Party had come to dominate the organs of Soviet 
power at the national and local levels. Precisely at this time, Soviet power recon- 
quered much of the Don Territory, a region dominated by the Cossack estate. In 
the spring and summer of 1918, the German Army and Cossack insurgencies had 
driven out Soviet power, and the anti-Soviet regional Cossack government, the 
All-Great Don Host (AGDH) kept the Red Army at bay for most of autumn 1918. 
By early 1919, however, revolution in Germany and defeat in the West had removed 
the German Army from this region. The AGDH's Don Army, composed of forcibly 
conscripted Cossacks serving under often condescending and arbitrary officers, was 
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in a state of near disintegration.'” The combination of a revitalized Red Army, on the 
one hand, and mutinies within the Don Army, on the other, brought much of the Don 
Territory under Soviet control. Particularly significant was the mutiny of several Cos- 
sack regiments in the Don Army in early January 1919. These units abandoned the 
front and returned to their communities in the Upper Don district, right on the front 
between the Don Army and the Red Army. By allowing Soviet power to occupy large 
portions of the Don Territory, these Cossack regiments ironically provided the Com- 
munist Party with an opportunity to practice “de-Cossackization.” 


‘De-cossackization’ was nota new term in 1919. It had been employed prior to and 
during 1917 in both the national and local press to mean eliminating the Cossack es- 
tate as a judicial entity and levelling Cossack privileges to those enjoyed by other 
citizens.” Early in 1917, the Provisional Government had abolished all social restric- 
tions predicated on religion, nationality, and estate. Upon taking power, the Soviet 
regime repeated this abolition, and proclaimed that henceforth all were to be 
known by one name: citizens of the Russian Republic?! From 1917, the Soviet 
state had decreed that Cossacks ceased to exist as a judicial estate. If Cossacks con- 
tinued to exist, it must either be as an economic or social group. The fundamental 
departure in the 1919 ‘decossackization’ policy was that it was designed not to abol- 
ish a judicial estate or remove an economic class, but rather to eliminate the Cossacks 
as an entire socio-economic group.” 


Cossack collective behaviour certainly reinforced Soviet prejudices, but Bolshe- 
vik policies were not simply a response to some counterrevolutionary Cossack mon- 
olith. While some Soviet reports noted Cossack hostility to Soviet power, many oth- 
ers contain frequent mention of Cossacks welcoming Soviet power.” While more 
Cossacks served in the anti-Soviet Don Army (more because they were forcibly con- 
scripted than out of any freely given social support), one-fifth of all Cossacks under 
arms — a not insignificant number — served with the Red Army.” In point of fact, Cos- 
sacks participated disproportionately in the ranks of both sides. Well through April 
1919, Soviet officials continued to pass along news that “there are thirty thousand 
Cossacks fighting like lions in the Red Army"? 


In the face of such reports, several factors coalesced to cause the Soviet state to 
view Cossacks as a counterrevolutionary monolith. Many Cossacks served in the Red 
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Army, but they also comprised a significant percentage of those serving in armies 
opposed to the Soviet state. The indisputable fact that many Cossacks were bearing 
arms against the Revolution, willingly or not, then played into a set of mutually re- 
inforcing stereotypes. The anti-Soviet Cossack leadership held a romanticized and 
paternalistic image of Cossacks as Russia’s paladins of order and statehood, loyal 
but in need of political tutelage. This image had led the leaders of various anti-Soviet 
movements to seek out Cossack regions as their base of operations. To realize this 
idealized image of a ‘Cossack Vendée’, they then forcibly conscripted Cossacks 
to serve a cause portrayed to Cossacks as their own. 
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This anti-Soviet image of Cossacks as instinctive counterrevolutionaries rein- 
forced existing Soviet views. Many in the revolutionary movement had long been 
conditioned to think of Cossacks as lackeys of the Imperial regime. A crude form 
of Marxist class analysis buttressed this view with references to Cossacks’ supposed 
land wealth. (In point of fact, as the Soviet state was to learn, this schematic socio- 
economic portrayal of ‘poor peasants’ and ‘land-wealthy’ Cossacks proved to poorly 
correspond to actual socio-economic relations.) In Soviet usage, ‘Cossacks’ by late 
1918 came to mean only those serving in the anti-Soviet Don Army, while Cossacks 
serving the Soviet cause became generic ‘Red Army men. In June 1918 Stalin had 
already argued that it was futile to look to the Cossacks, as “our base in the Don Ter- 
ritory is the non-native peasants.””’ 


Both sides, then, had come to see Cossacks as an undifferentiated whole. Omi- 
nously, Red and White tended to reify juridical categories and economic attributes 
into entirely discrete ‘populations’. The emergence of this ‘population politics’, as 
it was termed at the time, was an essential precondition for de-cossackization. In 
the late imperial period, a discipline termed ‘military statistics’ had disaggregated 
the population into ‘elements’ according to their purported political reliability. It 
had informed the tsarist regime’s analyses of its own population from the mid-nine- 
teenth century, and served as the guidelines for anti-insurgency measures in the im- 
perial borderlands.”* The First World War, however, marked the watershed when the 
imperial state moved to the massive translation of these projections of the population 
into actual policies. From the very first days of the war, Russian imperial authorities 
oversaw the compulsory deportation of up to one million of their own subjects from 
the western provinces and Caucasian borderlands.” 


Implementing ‘population politics’ in the form of deportations, and drawing upon 
colonial precedents to do so, was no Russian anomaly during the First World War. 
The imperial regime had employed such measures in its colonial peripheries. During 
the war, other European states employed measures like deportations and concentra- 
tion camps against foreign foes and, to a degree, against their own national minor- 
ities. In the Russian empire total war and then civil conflict — and the concomitant 
collapse of empire — extended these measures throughout entire polity, where they 
were employed by Red and White alike. In 1918, the anti-Soviet Don Government 
passed a decree legally sanctioning the deportation of individuals who opposed its 
political agenda. The Kuban Cossack Rada went so far as to debate measures to 
expel all non-Cossacks. One delegate suggested instead that it would be better simply 
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to kill off all non-Cossacks.'? Bolshevism’s penchant to anchor all analyses in socio- 
economic conditions inclined it to such models; its Manicheism predisposed its ad- 
herents to pursue their ruthless implementation. 


Both Red and White envisioned the Don Territory as inhabited by two distinct 
populations: the impoverished peasant khokhly (a derogatory term for Ukrainians) 
and the well-off, ethnically Russian Cossacks.*' Here too Imperial military statistics 
had led the way. The 1908 military-statistical overview of the Don Territory effec- 
tively conflated ethnic and estate categories, counterpoising ethnically Russian Cos- 
sacks to ethnically Ukrainian non-Cossacks, although the overlap was less than pre- 
cise in both cases.” Thus, the category of “Cossack” was no longer merely one of 
many judicial or categories imposed upon a group of people. Instead it described 
a ‘population’ or ‘element’ that was irreducibly ‘Cossack.’ As Soviet forces advanced 
into the Don in early February 1919, the commander in chief of all Soviet forces pen- 
ned an article entitled “The Struggle Against the Don”, in which he described the 
entire Don region as the arch-foe of the Soviet Republic, whose Cossack population 
had a psychology similar to “certain representatives of the zoological world.” 


Soviet officials constructed a socio-economic typology of an impoverished peas- 
ant and outlander (as peasants not native to the Don Territory were known) popula- 
tion, oppressed by a wealthy and counterrevolutionary Cossackry. Such a paradigm 
resonated powerfully, but did not correspond to actual economic relations. Soviet of- 
ficials (and subsequent historical studies) have myopically focused on aggregate 
amount of allotment land held by each group, to the exclusion of private landholding 
and land rental.** Cossacks undoubtedly had far more allotment land. But peasants 
and many outlanders, more involved in market agriculture, engaged in extensive land 
rental, and employed more hired laborers and used advanced agricultural equipment 
to a far greater degree than Cossacks.” Among ‘impoverished’ outlanders aligning 
themselves with Soviet power in early 1918 were men like Iakov Skliarov, who held 
nearly 240 acres of hayfields and 108 acres of sowings, eight horses, and a home val- 
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?! Don government's usage: GARO (Gosudarstvennyi arkhiv rossiiskoi oblasti, Rostov), f. 
856, op. 1, d. 15, 1. 127; ibid., d. 76, 1. 133; RGVA, f. 39456, op. 1, d. 60, 1. 64. Red Army 
usage: RGVA, f. 100, op. 2, d. 162, 11. 25, 53; ibid., d. 106, 1. 144; RGVA, f. 193, op. 2, d. 117, 
ll. 92-93. 
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ued at 25,000 rubles. He and others like him served in the ranks of the Red Army." 
Red Army commanders themselves noted that while many peasants volunteered, far 
from all were impoverished. Ivan M. Mukhoperets, who raised peasant detachments 
in the dark days of 1918, later recalled: 


The masses did not follow us because of our political line. Rather, it was an elemental move- 
ment, a struggle based on the hostility between the Cossackry and the peasantry, [and] we 
succeeded in organizing the peasants without being too picky about their class status. We had 
[peasant] soldiers who had over 500 acres, but they fought valiantly for us.” 


The estate stereotype favoured by the Cossack leadership itself was predicated on 
the preconception that all outlanders must inevitably be ‘Bolsheviks’, driving many 
peasants, regardless of economic status, into the Red Army. In this way, both the So- 
viet and Don government stereotypes of social support converged, reinforcing one 
another. 


The stereotypes of centrally appointed Soviet officials like Stalin reinforced the 
views of local peasants who had suffered at the hands of Cossack insurgents. What 
had previously been social antagonism between peasants and Cossacks was now ex- 
pressed as political conflict. One local Soviet activist warned his superiors in late 
summer of 1918 that even those Cossacks “ostensibly dedicated to Soviet power" 
in fact were counterrevolutionaries. “In a word,” he claimed, “the Cossack element 
is unreliable." (Note the use of the term “element” to describe the Cossack popu- 
lation.) According to this view, Cossacks were innately counterrevolutionary. Even 
those “ostensibly dedicated" to Soviet power were "unreliable." Acting on this view, 
non-Cossacks serving in the Red Army sometimes rebuffed Cossacks seeking to 
cross the lines and volunteer. Forced to return to their stanitsas [Cossack commun- 
ites], these Cossacks then had little choice but to join ‘their’ Don Army.” 


Peasants, of course, had long wished to settle accounts with Cossacks, but now 
they could paint them as 'counterrevolutionaries' to the new revolutionary regime. 
In June 1918, peasants spoke of merely "cutting off the Cossacks’ trouser stripes," 
that is, abolishing all cultural and juridical features distinguishing Cossacks from 
the rest of the population. (Cossacks all wore a distinguishing trouser stripe, 
with a specific colour for each Cossack host; Don Cossacks wore a red one.) By 
late September 1918, in conditions of civil war, some peasants had begun to 
speak instead of physical extermination. Soviet officials reported that peasants 
had responded to the anti-Soviet Cossack government's calls for the total “extermi- 
nation" of non-natives living on the Don with their own demand for “total extermi- 
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nation” of Cossacks. By December 1918, Leon Trotsky proclaimed that Soviet power 
was issuing a 


final warning to you, Cossacks! The crimes of Krasnov [leader of the anti-Soviet AGDH] 
have hardened the hearts of the workers and peasants. Hatred for Krasnov often extends to 
the Cossacks in general. More and more often we hear the voices of the workers and peas- 
ants, saying: “we must exterminate all Cossacks, then peace and calm will come to South 
Russia! *! 


By January 1919, when the Soviet government officially declared a policy of ‘de- 
cossackization' it had become a truism among Soviet supporters at both the local and 
national level that “the Cossack population" was counterrevolutionary and ripe for 
some form of elimination. 


Views of Cossacks as inveterate counterrevolutionaries were an essential precon- 
dition for de-cossackization. The Soviet state's institutional endorsement for acting 
upon such views made decossackization possible as policy. Subordinate organs cer- 
tainly had little compunction about using violence. But it was the Soviet central or- 
gans that created the environment for ‘excesses’, both through its official sanction of 
violence and by establishing a command system responsible only for carrying out 
orders from above. 


Communist Party Structures Sovietstate and military structures 
{OUI note: member: of these organs are 
members of the VKP(b), and 


Appoints 


Reports 


bal vw LÀ 


Tension/conflict 
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The role of central directives can be measured by contrasting Soviet policy on the 
Don before and after the circular decreeing de-cossackization as official policy. On 
January 24, 1919 the Organizational Bureau (Orgburo) of the Bolshevik Party Cen- 
tral Committee issued a circular setting forth a new central policy. Until late January 
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1919, the Red Army’s Southern Front, with assistance from the Communist Party’s 
Don Bureau, implemented Soviet policy in the Don Territory. As the Red Army ad- 
vanced into the Don Territory, the Southern Front had issued its own January 22, 1919 
“Instruction to political commissars on the organization of authority in territories li- 
berated from the Krasnovite yoke." This directive was much more discriminating in 
its application of terror than the Central Committee circular was to be. The “Instruc- 
tion" pointedly directed that 


Mass terror in the occupied territories is entirely undesirable and intolerable, playing into the 
hands of Krasnovite fear-mongering and complicating our position. Terror is to be employed 
against only the leading actors of the White guard camp, [while] suspicious and unreliable 
elements are subject to arrest and dispatch to [the towns of] Borisoglebsk or Balashov. 


The Southern Front thus limited terror only to those who had demonstrated their 
counterrevolutionary nature through the commission of actual counterrevolutionary 
acts. This distinction was further elaborated in the Southern Front's "Instructions to 
khutor and village commissars.”* While ordering the arrest of all those who “took an 
active part in the struggle against Soviet power" (officers, priests, and atamans), it 
distinguished between such activists and mere conscripts. As long as they were 
not guilty of any atrocities while in Krasnov's army, Cossack conscripts who had re- 
turned to their homes were to be treated like all other citizens. (Recall, after all, that 
Soviet power entered the Don in January 1919 because Cossack units had mutinied 
against the AGDH command and opened the front to the Red Army.) 


The distinguishing feature of 1919 de-cossackization was its use of indiscriminate 
terror against all Cossacks as such, irrespective of how they had acted previously. 
This policy resulted directly from a January 24 circular issued by the Communist Par- 
ty's Orgburo. The measures contained in this circular constituted “high de-cossack- 
ization", pursued from early February through mid-March 1919. As the Red Army 
advanced into Cossack regions, Sergei Syrtsov — a member of the Communist Party's 
Don Bureau — suggested to his party superiors that they formulate a policy toward 
Cossack regions now coming under Soviet control.“ Syrtsov had grown up in Rostov 
and graduated from a Rostov commercial school. He was thus not a Cossack, but from 
the region’s leading industrial centre. After graduating, he went to Saint Petersburg in 
1912 to continue his studies. The following year, at the age of 20, he joined the Bol- 
shevik party and was soon exiled to Siberia. With the February Revolution, he re- 
turned to the Don as the region’s leading Bolshevik at the ripe age of 24. From 
late 1918 he served as chairman of the Don Party Bureau, where he consistently 
pressed for the most radical form of de-cossackization. For much of 1919 the Central 
Committee endorsed his views, over strong opposition from other members of the 
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Don Bureau (notably A. A. Frenkel) as well as from the Southern Front’s Revolution- 
ary Military Council (most prominently, Georgii Sokol’nikov). 


By early 1919, however, the members of the Central Committee did not need Syrt- 
sov to convince them that the Cossackry was congenitally counterrevolutionary. Iron- 
ically, the purpose for issuing the de-cossackization circular was the Red Army's 
rapid advance into Cossack regions, an advance the Central Committee knew full 
well was the result of Cossack units opening the front to the Red Army. The Org- 
buro’s January 24 circular reads: ? 


Recent events on various fronts in the Cossack regions—our advance to the heart of Cossack 
settlements and demoralization among the Cossack forces—compel us to give directions to 
party officials on the nature of their work in establishing and consolidating Soviet power in 
the specified regions. Considering the experience of a year of civil war against the Cossack- 
ry, we must recognize the only proper means to be a merciless struggle with the entire Cos- 
sack elite by means of their total extermination [putem pogolovnogo ikh istrebleniia]. No 
compromises, no halfway measures are permissible. Therefore it is necessary: 

1) To conduct mass terror [emphasis in original] against wealthy Cossacks, exterminating 
them totally; to conduct merciless mass terror against all those Cossacks who participated, 
directly or indirectly, in the struggle against Soviet power. Toward the middle Cossackry it is 
necessary to take all steps that guarantee no further attempts on its part to rise against Soviet 
power. 

2) To confiscate grain and compel storage of all surpluses at designated points, both in terms 
of grain and all other agricultural goods. 

3) To take all measures for helping the poor who are arriving to settle [and] organizing re- 
settlement where possible. 


4) To level the non-local outlanders with the Cossacks in land and all other concerns. 
5) To conduct total disarmament, executing anyone who is found with weapons after the 
date of [the weapons'] surrender. 

6) To issue weapons only to reliable elements from among the outlanders. 

7) To leave armed detachments in Cossack stanitsas until the establishment of total order. 
8) All commissars appointed to this or that Cossack settlement are urged to demonstrate 
maximum firmness and implement the present instructions without deviation. 


The CC orders that the directive to the People's Commissariat of Land to work out, in short 
order, practical measures for the massive resettlement of the poor to Cossack lands through 
relevant Soviet institutions. 


The Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party. 


This circular differed significantly from the Southern Front's “Instruction,” issued 
only two days previously. First, the Central Committee envisioned the area coming 
under the control of the Red Army as “Cossack regions" rather than "territories li- 
berated from the Krasnovite yoke." Correspondingly, it portrayed the struggle as 
one against the entire Cossackry rather than the activist core of the Krasnovite 
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army. Secondly, it ordered a policy of mass terror, a policy that only two days before 
the Southern Front had described as “undesirable and intolerable.” Thirdly, instead of 
trying to win over the middle Cossackry, as the regime was trying to do at the time 
with the middle peasants in the rest of Russia, the Orgburo commanded that the mid- 
dle Cossackry be restrained through the use of preventative terror. Finally, the circu- 
lar significantly expanded the parameters of mass terror. Since the entire Cossack 
elite was presumed to be irreparably counterrevolutionary, it was slated for “total ex- 
termination." But while the Southern Front's "Instruction" had spared those who had 
been forcibly conscripted, the Orgburo circular called for “merciless, mass terror” 
against those who took a “direct or indirect" part in the struggle against Soviet 
power. Considering the anti-Soviet Don Army's compulsory universal mobilizations, 
at times covering all Cossack males between the ages of eighteen to fifty, the entire 
male Cossack population which had remained on the Don could be said to have “in- 
directly" participated in counterrevolution — and thus according to the circular was to 
be subject to “merciless, mass terror." 


Prior to receiving the circular, the Southern Front had initiated its own policies. 
Then, on February 4, the Southern Front's Revolutionary Military Council [RMC] 
received the Orgburo circular, which it dutifully distributed down the chain of com- 
mand. In its own cover letter to the circular, the Southern Front RMC tried to frame 
the new directive in more moderate form. Whereas the circular itself called for “max- 
imum firmness" with “no deviations," the Southern Front directed officials to operate 
with the “requisite tact and caution" in the interests of furthering class differentiation 
among the Cossackry.*° 


However much it might introduce various interpolations, the Southern Front nev- 
ertheless had to carry out the essential points of the Orgburo directive. On February 5, 
only one day after it first received the circular, the Southern Front's RMC issued 
Order no. 171 on the formation of revolutionary tribunals, followed the next day 
by Order no. 178 on district revolutionary committees. These two decrees were 
the essential tools for implementing high de-cossackization. Then, on February 7, 
the Southern Front RMC issued its own instructions on how the Orgburo's circular 
was to be applied." During a later policy review of de-cossackization's failure, some 
party officials sought to blame the RMC’s instructions, rather than the Orgburo's cir- 
cular, for any and all excesses.“ Yet the Southern Front RMC’s instructions did not 
add anything substantial to the Orgburo circular, but rather communicated ways for 
implementing it. The RMC described the categories of the population who were sub- 
ject to “immediate execution”: all AGDH officials; all officers of the Don Army; any- 
one who actively supported the counterrevolution; and, “all wealthy Cossacks with- 
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out exception.” But, relative to the Orgburo circular, the instructions introduced a 
note of restraint. “However, terror against these groups,” it directed, “and especially 
against the middle Cossackry, should not be the sole method in our struggle for 
strengthening the Soviet regime." Contrary to the later accusations that it was the 
Southern Front's instructions that were overly broad, rather than the Orgburo decree 
itself, the Southern Front still limited the application of terror only to those who had 
actively opposed Soviet power. Khutor atamans were to be subject to terror only if 
"they actively supported Krasnov's policies." 


Terror was not some unstructured, indiscriminate slaughter, nor was it a sponta- 
neous, terrible retribution by peasants for past Cossack abuses. Terror was policy, 
organized, sanctioned, and conducted by officially established institutions. Acting 
on the Orgburo circular and operating in close contact with the Central Committee, 
the Southern Front quickly established an entire network of tribunals to carry out the 
prescribed mass terror. Regimental tribunals, composed of the occupying unit’s com- 
missar and two other party members, were to be established in every stanitsa occu- 
pied by Soviet forces. ^? These tribunals were to operate along a unit's path of advance 
and at all points where it happened to quarter. Their sentences were not subject to 
review. Within two weeks, the Southern Front was receiving reports that its regimen- 
tal tribunals were “overloaded with work.” 


Despite its subsequent protests to the contrary, the Soviet leadership was fully 
aware of the tribunals' activities. Through both the army and party chain of com- 
mand, central authorities diligently supervised local tribunals' activities. Indeed, 
central authorities regularly pressed these tribunals to be even more "energetic." 
In Khoper and Upper Don districts, military superiors became dissatisfied with 
the pace and severity of “regular” divisional revolutionary tribunals, even though 
these were showing no compunction about executing people. In their place army 
commanders established “extraordinary revolutionary tribunals” (sic!) to review sen- 
tences already handed out and to handle all new cases?! Such “extraordinary tribu- 
nals" indeed proved to be significantly firmer. For the thirty-one individuals brought 
before it, the “regular” Khoper district revolutionary tribunal had handed down two 
death sentences. Its successor, the “extraordinary” tribunal, reviewed the sentences 
already handed out and upgraded the sentences of ten more people to execution. Over 
the next two weeks the "extraordinary tribunal" tried 142 defendants, sentencing 93 
to death (90 for the rather elastic category of “counterrevolution”). It acquitted a mere 
seventeen. Over a one-month period in March 1919, the Khoper extraordinary rev- 
olutionary tribunal handed down a total of 226 death sentences.” In Morozov and 
Ust’-Medveditsa districts, army-level revolutionary military councils pressed local 
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officials to be more “energetic.” The Ninth Army revolutionary military council re- 
proached the Ust’-Medveditsa district revolutionary committee for its unfamiliarity 
with the measure of employing hostages from the civilian population “for purposes of 
expediency.”” Pressure for more “energetic” prosecution, tellingly, came not from 
the military per se (it was the army's divisional revolutionary tribunals that had pro- 
ven insufficiently “energetic”), but emanated directly from the RMCs of the Eighth, 
Ninth, and Tenth armies — organs appointed by and answering to central party and 
state organs in Moscow. 


To be sure, local officials charged with carrying out de-cossackization interpreted 
it in the broadest possible terms. Subsequent official reviews of the policy excoriated 
the brutality and poor quality of personnel staffing local organs. The commissar in 
Slashchevskaia stanitsa, one policy review reported, had declared that he intended 
“to drive Cossacks to their grave,” a sentiment shared by some Khoper officials." 
But central organs had insisted upon their prerogative to appoint these individuals, 
and had insistently refused the possibility of elected authority. Even more fundamen- 
tally, central authorities set the parameters for acceptable behaviour. By explicit di- 
rectives and tacit sanction of local organs’ policies, they signalled the limits of ap- 
propriate behaviour.” 


It is difficult to determine the total number of victims of de-cossackization on the 
Don, as the insurgents and later the AGDH used the executions for propagandistic 
purposes. In the Upper Don region, the number of victims was between three and 
five hundred. The number would certainly been higher had not an anti-Soviet rebel- 
lion broken out when it did.” In some regions—Khoper district, Kotel’nikovo, Tsim- 
lianskaia — revolutionary tribunals executed hundreds of people.” In others — Mill- 
erovo, Berezovskaia, Mitiakinskaia, Semikarakovskaia, Velikokniazheskaia, Skur- 
ishevskaia — tribunals executed only a handful.” In all, this highly orchestrated Soviet 
policy of social engineering by excision accounted for perhaps ten to twelve thousand 
victims throughout the Don Territory. (This figure was out of a total population of 
perhaps 3.5 million and a Cossack population of perhaps 1.7 million. It should be 
noted, though, that de-cossackization took place mainly in the Don Territory's north- 


5 RGASPI, f. 554, op. 1, d. 1, Il. 5—6, 18; also GARF, f. 1235, op. 82, d. 15, 11. 172-173. 
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°° Kudinov, no. 80, p. 8; Venkov, p. 80-81. Lists of individual victims compiled by the 
insurgents immediately after the uprising (GARF, f. 1258, op. 2, d. 66, Il. 2-4) provide much 
more modest figures (twelve in Veshenskaia, twenty-four in Migulinskaia) than reports of 
hundreds found in later agitational broadsheets. 

?' White intelligence estimated over 1000 executions in Kotel’nikovo and 700 in Tsim- 
lianskaia (GARF, f. 452, op. 1, d. 32, ll. 18-21; ibid., d. 19, I. 4). 

55 These figures from both Soviet and anti-Soviet sources: RGVA, f. 192, op. 2, d. 197, 1. 
13; RGASPI, f. 554, op. 1, d. 1,1. 67; Donskie vedomosti, June 24, 1919; Priazovskii krai, June 
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ern districts, which the Red Army had occupied, and thus was much more concen- 
trated there.) 


While terror was the most conspicuous point of the Orgburo circular, high de-cos- 
sackization encompassed an entire complex of other measures to render Cossacks 
harmless to the Soviet Republic. Identifying the Don Territory with the particularistic 
and counterrevolutionary Cossackry, the Soviet leadership refused to grant it any 
form of administrative recognition analogous to that of other provinces. Instead, So- 
viet authorities worked to erase the Don Territory from the map altogether. Through- 
out January the Don Party Bureau repeatedly requested it be granted direct admin- 
istration over the Don Territory, a proposal supported by the Red Army’s Southern 
Front.” Neither the Southern Front nor the Don Bureau yet knew of the Orgburo’s 
January 24 circular on de-cossackization, received by the Southern Front only on 
February 4. Hence they obviously were not expecting the Central Committee’s 
curt response to their petitions, which came on January 29 and insisted that control 
be concentrated in the hands of the Southern Front’s RMC, with the added injunction 
that “there is to be no Don Executive Committee and no Don Government.” When 
the Don Bureau pressed its requests for a civilian administrative organ for the Don, 
the Orgburo again reiterated that the Don was to be granted no independent admin- 
istrative existence.°! 


While local party officials continued to press for some civilian or party organ, they 
simultaneously lobbied for the elimination of all forms of distinct Cossack adminis- 
tration in the Don Territory. When the Don Bureau petitioned for a territorial exec- 
utive committee, it argued that such an organ was necessary “to plan for the dismem- 
berment of the Don Territory and to prepare for the creation of new administrative 
entities which correspond to the economic and political needs of the moment.” 
A program of population management drove this administrative reorganization. 
For much of 1919, the Soviet state planned to append portions of Tsaritsyn Province 
and the Donets basin, along with their populations, to the Don Territory. The explicit 
goal was “to dilute” the Don’s Cossack presence through the introduction of a more 
reliable “element,” workers and poor peasants. Indeed, the policy was intended, 
noted one proposal, “to tear the counterrevolution’s flesh apart,” in the hope that 
the Cossackry would entirely “dissolve.” ® 


The colonization program foreseen in the Orgburo’s circular was yet another 
prong in the Soviet state’s program of social engineering. Colonization was expressly 
intended to “dilute” the Cossack “element” by “the widespread removal of Cossacks” 


*? RGVA, f. 100, op. 2, d. 43, Il. 6-7; ibid., d. 51, 1. 57; Perepiska TsK, 6: p. 190-195; 
RGASPI, f. 17, op. 4, d. 36, 11. 52-53. 


S0 Perepiska TsK, 6:p. 34, 36. 


S Perepiska TsK, 6: p 48, 77-78, 287—88, 481—82; Izvestiia TsK KPSS, no. 7 , p. 148, 
155; RGASPI, f. 554, op. 1, d. 1, 11. 71-76. 


°° Perepiska TsK, 6: p. 77-78, p. 287-288; RGASPI, f. 17, op. 65, d. 34, 1. 66. 
$9 RGASPI f. 17, op. 4, d. 36, 1. 53; similarly, RGASPI, f. 17, op. 65, d. 35, 1. 56 
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on the one hand, and by the introduction of “peasant elements from Central Russia” 
on the other.^' These settlers were not to be “sprinkled individually among the Cos- 
sack population,” but were to be settled in compact groups.” 


The Don Bureau aggressively pursued the Territory's dismemberment, even over 
the objections of the Southern Front. At the Eighth Party Congress in March 1919, the 
Don Bureau argued for administrative restructuring so as to dilute the Cossack pres- 
ence. The Southern Front's RMC, however, believed that the military situation made 
such plans premature.” The Don Bureau remained insistent. In April, it again peti- 
tioned the Soviet government to dismember the Territory. Yet again, the Southern 
Front's RMC protested the planned dismemberment, prompting the Don Bureau 
to dispatch Syrtsov, its most fervent proponent of de-cossackization, to Moscow 
to argue its case. Syrtsov pressed the case for dismemberment in his letter to the Cen- 
tral Committee on April 21, laying out plans to dilute the Cossack presence to thirty 
percent by detaching areas of the Don Territory to surrounding provinces.? The 
Southern Front's RMC fired off yet another protest, charging that the situation in gen- 
eral, and the Cossack uprising that had been prompted by these policies in particular, 
did not permit the break-up of existing administrative structures. This opposition by 
the Southern Front managed to delay the Territory’s dismemberment until the Soviet 
retreat in mid-1919, making further discussion moot. 


However, the Bolshevik state did not pursue an ongoing and open-ended program 
of genocide against the Cossacks. Over the spring and summer of 1919, Soviet cen- 
tral authorities staged a gradual retreat from its original policy of “high decossack- 
ization.” In March 1919 a wide-scale uprising erupted in the Don’s northern districts 
— the same ones which had opened the front to the Red Army in January of that same 
year. Holding its own until June, this rebellion — variously termed the Veshenskaia or 
Upper Don uprising - then linked up with the resurgent Don Army to re-occupy most 
of the Don. The rebellion's tenaciousness and its growing successes caused the Soviet 
regime to re-evaluate its policies toward the Cossacks. The party abandoned de-cos- 
sackization as physical extermination and replaced it with a policy of eliminating 
Cossacks as a socio-economic class. Revolutionary tribunals did not cease their ac- 


** RGASPI, f. 17, op. 65, d. 34, 1. 164; similarly, RGVA, f. 192, op. 2, d. 197, 1. 53; 
Danilov, p. 146. 


$5 RGASPI, f. 17, op. 65, d. 35,1. 61; also GARE, f. 1235, op. 82, d. 15, 1. 320. 
66 RGASPI, f. 17, op. 4, d. 36, 11. 53-54. 
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tivities, but their scope was sharply circumscribed. While it continued to prescribe 
merciless retribution for those who raised arms against the Revolution, Soviet 
power no longer called for the elimination of Cossacks as Cossacks. The policy shift- 
ed from punishing Cossacks for who they were to punishing them for what they had 
done. 


The Don Bureau had never made peace with the Centre’s total ban on a territorial- 
level administrative organ. The Southern Front did not favour the ban either. It did, 
however, insist on retaining control over all work in the Territory, testifying not only 
to its reluctance to surrender authority but also to its distrust of the Don Bureau, and 
specifically Syrtsov. As a result of their joint prodding, the Centre finally relented 
somewhat. It remained opposed to the formation of a regular, provincial-level 
organ, either an executive or revolutionary committee. Instead it established a 
“Civil Administration of the Southern Front’s Revolutionary Military Council”, an 
organ with the same name and functions as the imperial government’s institution 
for administering territories occupied during wartime. During the First World 
War, such organs had ruled portions of occupied Galicia and Armenia." (Some 
anti-Soviet armies in the civil wars likewise looked to this precedent for administer- 
ing regions under their control.)’* These imperial organs had suffered from a lack of 
coordination between military and civilian branches, crippling their effectiveness. 
For the Soviet “Civil Administration,” the Bolshevik Party conveniently, if uninten- 
tionally, served as the coordinating link between the military and civilian authorities. 
The Southern Front retained overall control of the region, but the new organ directly 
oversaw civilian administration. The Don Bureau, while disappointed at the contin- 
ued dominance of the Southern Front, acceded to the Civil Administration's forma- 
tion in the interests of military expediency.” 


In the second week of March, the Veshenskaia uprising broke out against Soviet 
power and soon encompassed most of the Upper Don district. This was precisely the 
region which only a month and a half earlier had thrown open the front to the Red 
Army, the act which had prompted Soviet officials to review their policy on the 
Don and issue their decossackization circular. The Southern Front, which had 
long opposed the Don Bureau's more extreme policies, invoked the uprising as an 
argument for a more restrained approach to the region. As member of the Southern 
Front's RMC, Sokol’nikov presented a report to the Central Committee arguing that 
it was impossible to carry out the Orgburo's de-cossackization circular. He proposed 
instead to utilize the different socio-economic profiles of the Don Territory's the 
northern and southern districts to foster socio-economic differentiation “without 


7! Polozhenie o polevom articles 11, 647; Polozhenie o polevom upravlenii voisk v voennoe 
vremia, St. Petersburg 1914. FN72; RGIA, f. 1276, op. 10, d. 895, 11. 76-80. For military 
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ll. 1-20. 
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our unnecessary interference.” (Generally, the southern districts were wealthier and 
thus perceived to be more conservative). The March 15 meeting of the Orgburo de- 
cided to place the issue of the circular’s annulment before the entire Central Com- 
mittee. The following day the Central Committee endorsed Sokol’nikov’s analysis, 
passing a resolution that called for an end to “actions against the Cossackry.""* 


Syrtsov forwarded news of the Central Committee’s change in policy to local au- 
thorities on March 25: 


Immediately inform all responsible party and Soviet leaders of your region that the CC has 
reviewed its directive and directs party workers to cease the implementation of mass terror. 
Take absolutely no measures that might complicate relations and lead to an uprising. Eco- 
nomic measures — especially requisitions — should be pursued with the utmost caution and 
circumspection ... Removing individual counterrevolutionaries who are harmful is of course 
necessary. The Veshenskaia uprising should of course be suppressed with all decisiveness 
and mercilessness, but repressions ought not to be extended indiscriminately to stanitsas 
that have not rebelled. It is of course necessary to employ more severity toward the southern 
Cossackry, but not to excess.” 


While the document is no model of humanitarianism, it nevertheless represents a 
major shift from "high de-cossackization." Terror was still the order of the day — but 
now only for those who had engaged in counterrevolutionary acts. The Cossackry in 
its entirety was no longer the target. Nor was the Cossackry seen as some monolithic, 
counterrevolutionary bloc. The putative economic differentiation between Cossacks 
in the northern and southern districts was now invoked, and would continue to be 
invoked in the future, to explain Cossacks’ counterrevolutionary tendencies." Cos- 
sacks were no longer assumed simply to be congenital counterrevolutionaries; now 
class reasons had to be advanced to explain their behaviour. 


Two weeks later, another more sweeping decree further dismantled the legal struc- 
tures underpinning “high de-cossackization.” On April 5, the Southern Front issued 
an order annulling almost all previous orders directed specifically against Cossacks, 
particularly order no. 171 on revolutionary tribunals. At this time the Southern Front 
also cancelled its own February 7 "Instructions" to the January 24 Orgburo circular, 
which itself had already been annulled three weeks before. The order directed an 
overall change in Soviet policy on the Don: 


In place of all previous instructions concerning general policy for the Don Territory, the 
Southern Front's RMC orders the following be observed: suppress attempts at uprising in 
the rear in the most merciless manner, while simultaneously not resorting to mass terror to- 
ward peaceful regions, persecuting only active counterrevolutionaries.”” 


7 Izvestiia TsK KPSS, no. 8, p. 161, 163—164. 
7 RGASPI, f. 17, op. 65, d. 35,1. 7. 
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The shift in views on the Cossackry, visible in Syrtsov’s earlier directive, is evident 
here as well. Not the Cossackry in its entirety, only “active counterrevolutionaries” 
and those engaged in the Upper Don insurgency were now to be subject to terror." 


Yet, while forced to abjure the more extreme variant of decossackization, many 
party officials retained their belief in its fundamental correctness. Syrtsov, for in- 
stance, placed all responsibility for its failure not on the policy itself, but on the 
Southern Front's inability or unwillingness to carry it out. (Indeed, the Don Bureau 
continued to protest through the summer of 1919 against the Southern Front's at- 
tempts to come to some “accommodation with the Cossacks.”)” The Don Bureau's 
continued intransigence, spear-headed by Syrtsov, was evident in its April 8 *Reso- 
lution on policy toward the Cossacks." Issued only three days after the Southern Front 
had cancelled the essential decrees of “high de-cossackization,” the Don Bureau's 
policy statement opens with a proclamation that “the existence of the Don Cossackry 
stands before proletarian power as a constant threat of counterrevolutionary rebel- 
lion.” The Cossack threat therefore 


makes vital the question of the complete, immediate, and decisive destruction of the Cos- 
sackry as a specific cultural [bytovoi] and economic group, the destruction of its economic 
foundations, the physical elimination of the Cossack bureaucrats and officers (indeed, of the 
entire counterrevolutionary Cossack elite), the dispersal and neutralization of the rank-and- 
file Cossackry, and the formal liquidation of the Cossackry. 


While conceding that terror should be employed only as a "justified retribution" 
for counterrevolutionary actions, the resolution argued for the confiscation of land 
from Cossacks and the imposition of "contributions" and special taxes. Its primary 
recommendation, however, was for the Soviet state to pursue a policy of massive re- 
settlement “of peasant elements from Central Russia" to the Don, a program that had 
already been proposed in the Orgburo circular and restated in the Southern Front's 
“instructions” to it." 


Clearly, Syrtsov’s view of Cossacks and the measures necessary to neutralize 
them had changed little. His hard-line approach caused a split within even the 
Don Bureau. While four members led by Syrtsov supported the resolution's firm 
line, two others (led by Frenkel) accused the majority of failing to adopt the Centre’s 
new, less extreme policy.’ Syrtsov took his case to the Central Committee, traveling 
personally to Moscow and submitting a lengthy policy proposal there on April 21. In 
his proposal he argued for the dismemberment of the Don Territory and proposed that 
the regime rely only on the peasantry in pursuing the Cossackry's elimination." 


78 Subsequent accounts of de-cossackization erroneously conflate these later measures 
against insurgents together with the earlier and much broader de-cossackization measures.) 
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The Don Bureau’s continued insistence on hard-line measures, together with its 
charge that the Army was to blame for de-cossackization’s failure, brought it into 
conflict with the Southern Front’s RMC. On behalf of the Southern Front, Sokol’ni- 
kov exchanged recriminations by telegraph with the Don Bureau. The Southern 
Front, aware that Syrtsov was traveling to meet the Central Committee, sent a tele- 
gram of its own. In it Sokol’nikov ridiculed the Don Bureau’s charge that de-cossack- 
ization had failed because the army had failed to implement it. As proof he cited fig- 
ures confirming the “broad implementation" of the directive in the area currently 
seized by the Upper Don rebellion. He then went on to charge that the Don Bureau 
had “not changed its policy at all, which entirely corresponds to its view that the orig- 
inal directive had simply not been given a chance to work"? Syrtsov's trip to Mos- 
cow, however, paid dividends. The Central Committee gave its approval to the Don 
Bureau's “Resolution on the Cossackry.” Over the continued objections of the South- 
ern Front and a minority of the Don Bureau, the Orgburo endorsed Syrtsov's plan for 
a coordinated colonization program and entertained plans for the immediate dismem- 
berment of the Don province." 


Following Syrtsov's advice, on April 24 the Council of People's Commissars de- 
creed that “the starving urban and rural proletariat” should be resettled in the Don 
Territory, and ordered the Commissariat of Agriculture to supervise the resettlement 
of peasants from six northern provinces to “the former Don Territory.” The following 
month, as the first parties of settlers were about to arrive, the Southern Front ordered 
that military and civilian institutions should use all means at their disposal to further 
the program. By May the first parties of settlers began arriving on the Don, where 
they were directed to the Kotel’nikovo and Millerovo regions. At this very time, how- 
ever, the Red Army began a slow retreat from the Don Territory. Fearing retribution, 
the settlers began refusing the land slated for them. Several months later, a White 
newspaper article did not so much condemn the settlers as find them pathetic. Unin- 
formed as to their final point of destination, they had been scattered along the railway 
line. When local farmers, racing to harvest their fields, attempted to employ them, 
they found the settlers entirely incompetent at the type of fieldwork required in south- 
ern regions." 


Like the Southern Front's “Civilian Administration," the Soviet colonization pro- 
gram for the Don extended pre-existing state practices. The imperial state's Ministry 
of Agriculture had pursued its own resettlement program. Sergei Chirkin, the leading 
official in the tsarist Ministry of Agriculture's Resettlement Bureau, continued his 
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duties under the Soviets.°’ Tsarist military officials also had extensively theorized 
about colonization programs. They implemented them too, largely in the Empire's 
colonial peripheries of the Caucasus and Central Asia. In the course of 1914— 
1917, the imperial regime had extended these measures to wide swaths of the 
front, deporting populations deemed “unreliable.” In the aftermath of the widespread 
1916 uprising in Central Asia, tsarist military authorities drafted a systematic colo- 
nization and deportation program for the region. Only the February Revolution had 
prevented its realization. Nor was Russia alone in pursuing such measures. German 
and Austro-Hungarian forces employed analogous measures, particularly in their op- 
erations in the East? 


With the civil wars, combatants now extended these techniques, perfected in col- 
onial spaces and widely expanded during the First World War, to the entire political 
space of the empire. The anti-Soviet AGDH engaged in sporadic expulsions from 
individual communities, and some officials discussed expelling non-Cossacks alto- 
gether. Yet Bolshevik ideology, emphasizing the endemic and ongoing nature of class 
war, raised these measures from the realm of military practice to one of standing state 
policy. Bolshevik officials such as Syrtsov did not envision de-cossackization meas- 
ures as the outgrowth of military operations, but rather as a central and continuing 
goal of Soviet power, to be pursued in war or peace. In early July I. I. Reingol'd, 
a member of the Don Revolutionary Committee formed in early May to replace 
the “Civilian Administration", wrote a report for the Central Committee entitled 
“On the Issue of Our *Cossack Policy’ on the Don.” Reingol'd proposed the formation 
of a civilian Don Soviet government and criticized the tactless behaviour of revolu- 
tionary committees over the past six months. Nevertheless, de-cossackization itself 
had not been a mistake: 


by means of [decossackization] we hoped to make the Don healthy, to make it, if not Soviet, 
then at least submissive and obedient to Soviet power. . . Indisputably, our doctrinal view 
that Cossacks are an element alien to Communism and to the Soviet idea was correct. Sooner 
or later we will have to exterminate, simply physically destroy the Cossacks, or at least the 
vast majority of them, but for this we will need enormous tact and huge caution . . . Only 
under the banner of a Soviet Don Government will we be able to conduct Red Terror against 
the Cossack counterrevolution, by means of arms, propaganda, and an agrarian-resettlement 
policy.? 


Reingol'd was no lone fanatic. In an analysis entitled “Why We Suffered a Defeat 
on the Southern Front", written in early August 1919, Iosif Khodorovskii, a member 
of the Southern Front's RMC, postulated that “we must once and for all recognize that 
we are conducting a struggle not for the Cossackry, but against the Cossackry, [that] 
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before us stands the task of the Don's complete conquest and extinction [zamiranie].” 
This analysis was circulated, among others, to Lenin and Trotsky.” 


Even de-cossackization's critics within the party were not opposed to its violence 
and terror. They argued that the policy had simply failed to target the appropriate 
group. While on the Don Bureau, Frenkel had vainly fought Syrtsov's excesses in 
de-cossackization. During a review of the failed policy in July 1919, he wrote the 
Central Committee that “the struggle between estates, between the Cossackry and 
the peasantry (outlanders), should, in my view, be conducted within the parameters 
of class struggle and not degenerate into an amorphous zoological struggle." Valentin 
Trifonov, a plenipotentiary dispatched from Moscow, similarly condemned the pol- 
icy not because it was violent, but because the violence had been deployed in a “non- 
Marxist” fashion.”! 


It is here that the role of the official state endorsement for particular policies be- 
comes evident. The Bolshevik Party’s culture of centralism created an ethos in which 
official policy overrode the reservations of individual party members or even entire 
structures, such as the Southern Front RMC. Not a few officials in key positions 
(Frenkel, Trifonov, and especially Sokol’ nikov) had opposed the portrayal of all Cos- 
sacks as inveterate counterrevolutionaries. The Southern Front had vigorously pro- 
tested the Don Bureau’s continuing enthusiasm for de-Cossackization. Their views 
made little difference once the Orgburo issued its de-cossackization circular in Jan- 
uary. Conversely, many (such as Syrtsov, Khodorovskii, and Reingol’d) retained their 
distrust of each and every Cossack even after the renunciation of high de-cossacki- 
zation. But once the Centre had introduced a more discriminating approach in March, 
they were no longer able to translate their more extreme views into policy. 


Adrian Lyttleton has noted how the First World War marked a watershed in Italian 
political life. “Before [the First World War],” he writes, “political violence was either 
associated with ‘protest,’ or with repression by state organs; its deliberate, large-scale 
use by a party to further political aims, was something which most prewar politicians, 
even revolutionaries, did not seriously contemplate.” Fascism exemplified this trans- 
formation in Italian political culture. But, argues Lyttelton, the emergence of fascism 
was “the most important but not the only manifestation” in the “general growth of 
violence in postwar Italy.” Richard Bessel observes similarly for Germany that 
“the violence in German politics after 1918 was both qualitatively and quantitatively 
different.” Domestic politics after the war were not peacetime politics: they were in- 
stead a form of “latent civil war.” 


In Russia, as in Italy and Germany, the war experience alone did not cause this 
shift; revolution was a necessary component. Russia had been at war since 1914, 
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but only in the aftermath of 1917 did violence become a regular and constitutive fea- 
ture of everyday political life for most spaces of the Russian empire. While the Bol- 
sheviks employed violence more instrumentally and more consciously than their 
competitors, it had become an enduring feature of the post-1917 Russian political 
landscape. Bolshevik violence took place within this broader tectonic shift in Russian 
— indeed European - political culture. If war and revolution were the crucial compo- 
nents, the experience of civil war provided the necessary catalyst. These policies did 
not result from the abstract unfolding of ideology or from the exigencies of civil war. 
The practices of the governing and the governed crystallized in a concrete experience 
of civil war. Utopian dreams fused with an experience of want, fear, devastation, and 
brutalization.? It was not simply Bolshevik measures that summoned forth violence 
from the Soviet state's opponents. To see Bolshevik measures as the cause of their 
opponents’ violence is to miss this larger tectonic shift." Red political violence 
did not cause White violence, or vice versa. Rather, they were twin strands, inextri- 
cably intertwined, emerging out of the 1914 — 1921 maelstrom of war, revolution, and 
civil wars. 


De-cossackization therefore was not simply a policy pursued during civil war. In 
discussing de-cossackization, party officials were quite explicit about its goals: not 
justto conquer the region, but to make the region once and for all Soviet and socialist. 
The officials of the anti-Soviet AGDH never articulated such an overarching agenda 
for their violence; they never had an institution so total as the Bolshevik Party to plan 
and to carry it out. It was therefore not the use of this or that practice — deportations, 
executions, military courts — that distinguished the Bolshevik regime, but rather the 
ends that those practices were to serve. What distinguished the Bolsheviks was the 
extent to which they turned tools originally intended for total war to the new ends of 
revolutionary politics, both during the civil wars but especially after their end. During 
the extended period of war, revolution, and civil wars the Bolshevik regime's reliance 
on particular practices remained at the outer reaches of comparison with other states. 
With the end of Europe's crisis period, this quantitative difference in Bolshevik vio- 
lence became a qualitative difference. After 1921, the Bolshevik regime's continued 
use of wartime measures to pursue its revolutionary project fundamentally set it apart 
from most other European states. 
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